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8^c. — TilgrhrCs  Progress. 

We  have  now  travelled  over  those  fields  of  fie* 
tioD,  which  have  been  cultivated  by  the  writers  of 
chivalry  and  the  Italian  novelists ;  but  the  task  re- 
mains of  surveying  those  other  regions  which  the 
industry  of  succeeding  times  has  explored,  and  I 
have,  yet  to  give  some  account  of  those  different 
classes  of  romance  which  appeared  in  France  and 
other  countries  of  Europe,  previous  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  modern  noveL 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  the  varia- 
tions of  romance  correspond  in  at  considerable  dc* 
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gree  with  the  variations  of  manners.  Something, 
indeed,  must  be  allowed  to  the  caprice  of  taste, 
and  something  to  the  accidental  direction  of  an 
original  genius  to  a  particular  puf suit ;  but  still, 
amid  the  variety,  there  is  a  certain  uniformity,  and 
when  the  character  of  an  age  or  people  is  decided, 
it  must  give  a  tinge  to  the  taste,  and  a  direction  to 
the  efforts,  of  those  who  court  attention  or  favour, 
and  who  have  themselves  been  nottrished  in  exist- 
ing prejudices  and  in  commonly  received  opinions. 

Of  the  natural  piria<;ipjies  of  the  huioan  mn^^ 
none  are  more  obviows  than  a  spicit  of  religion ; 
and  in  certain  periods  of  society,  and  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  this  sentiment  has  been  so  pre- 
valent as  to  constitute  a  feature  in  the  character 
of  the  age.  It  was  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that 
a  feeling  so  general  and  pouverful  should  have 
been  grat^ed  ul  every  mode,  and  that,  amongst 
others,  the  easy  and  magical  charm  of  fiction 
should  liave  formed  one  c^  the  methods  by  which 
it  was  fostered  and  indulged. 

In  the  limes  which  succeeded  the  early  9ge»  of 
Christiaiiity,  the  grom  ignorance  of  many  of  its 
votarioarendBred  them  but  ill  ^alifiod  to  relish 
the  abstract  truths  of  veligion,  or  unadorned  pre- 
cepts of  hidtalkyl  Vhe  phm  waa  accordingly  acbpt- 
ed  of  addneiag  exumft^  wliich  might  interest 
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the  attentton  and  speak  strongly  to  the  fedings* 
Hence,  from  the  zeal  of  some,  and  the  artifiee 
or  credulity  of  other  instructors,  mankind  were 
taught  the  duties  of  devotion  by  B  recital  of  the 
achievements  of  spiritual  knight  ermntry4 

The  history  of  Josaphat  and  Barlaam,  of  which 
an  account  has  already  been  given,  and  which  was 
written  to  inspire  a  taste  for  the  ascetic  virtues, 
seems  to  have  been  the  origin  of  Spiritual  Ro- 
mance. It  is  true,  that  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church, 
many  fictitious  gospels  were  composed,  full  of  im- 
probable fables ;  but,  as  they  contained  opinions 
in  contradiction  to  what  was  deemed  the  orthodox 
faith,  they  were  discountenanced  by  the  fathers  of 
the  church,  and  soon  fell  into  disrepute*  On  the 
other  hand,  the  history  of  Josaphat  and  Barlaam, 
which  waa  more  sound  in  its  doctrine,  passed  at  an 
early  period  into  the  west  of  Europe,  and  through 
the  medium  of  the  old  Latin  translation,  which  was 
a  common  manuscript)  and  was  even  printed  so 
early  as  the  year  1470,  it  became  a  very  general 
•lilvourite. 

As  far  back  as  the  fourth  century,  St  Atbanasius 
visited  Rome,  in  order  to  obtain  succour  from  the 
western  church  against  the  Arian  heresy,  which 
then  prevailed  in  the  east ;  and  during  his  abode 
in  Italy,  he  wrote  the  life  of  St  Anthony,  the  iMSt 
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renowned  Cenobite  of  the  age.  From  the  earliest 
periods  of  the  church,  innumerable  legends  had 
been  written  or  compiled  by  Gregory  of  Tours  and 
St  Gregory,  selections  from  which  have  been  more 
recently  published  under  the  title  of  Vies  des  peres 
de  desert.  All  these  legends  present  nearly  the 
same  circumstances — ^the  victims  of  monastic  su- 
perstition invariably  retire  to  solitude,  where  they 
make  themselves  as  uncomfortable  as  they  can  by 
every  species  of  penance  and  mortification ;  they 
are  alternately  terrified  and  tempted  by  the  de- 
mon, over  whom  they  invariably  prevail ;  their 
solitude  is  interrupted  by  those  who  come  to  ad- 
mire them,  which  must  have  been  the  great  motive 
for  perseverance ;  they  all  cure  diseases,  and  wash 
the  feet  of  lepers ;  they  foresee  their  own  decease, 
and,  spite  of  their  efforts  and  prayers,  their  exist- 
ence is  usually  protracted  to  a  preternatural  du- 
ration. 

One  peculiarity  in  the  history  of  these  saints  is 
the  dominion  which  they  exercise  over  the  animal 
creation.  Thus,  St  Helenus,  who  dwelt  in  the 
deserts  of  Egypt,  arriving  one  Sabbath  at  a  mo- 
nastery on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  was  justly 
scandalized  to  find  that  mass  was  not  to  be  per- 
formed that  day.  The  monks  excused  themselves 
OB  the  ground  that  their  priest,  who  was  on  the 
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Opposite  side  of  the  river,  hesitaled  to  cross  on 
account  of  a  crocodile  which  had  posted  himself 
on  the  bank,  and  was,  with  some  reason,  suspected 
to  be  lying  in  wait  for  the  holy  man.  Saint  He- 
lenus  immediately  went  in  quest  of  the  crocodile, 
and  commanded  the  Miimal  to  ferry  him  over  on 
his  back  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  where  he 
found  the  priest ;  but  could  not  persuade  this  man 
of  little  faith  to  embark  with  him  on  the  crocodile* 
He  accordingly  repassed  alone,  but  being  in  very 
bad  humour  at  the  ultimate  failure  of  his  expedi* 
tion,  he  conunanded  the  crocodile  to  expire  with- 
out farther  delay,  an  injunction  which  the  mon- 
ster fulfilled  with  due  expedition  and  humility. 

St  Florentin  finding  that  the  solitude  to  which 
he  had  withdrawn  was  more  than  he  could  endure, 
bqgged  some  solace  firom  heaven.  One  day,  ac- 
cordingly, after  prayer  in  the  fields,  he  found  at 
his  return  a  bear  stationed  at  the  entrance  to  his 
cell.  On  the  approach  of  St  Florentin  the  bear 
made  his  obeisance>  and  so  far  from  exhibiting  any 
symptoms  of  a  natural  moroseness,  he  testified,  as 
well  as  his  imperfect  (education  permitted,  that  he 
stood  there  for  the  service  of  the  holy  man.  Our 
saint,  however,  received  so  much  pleasure  from 
his  company,  that  he  feared  incurring  a  violatioQ 
of  his  oaths  of  penance :  he  therefore  resolved  to 
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sibstain  from  the  soeiety  of  the  bear  duriog  tiie 
greater  part  of  the  day.  As  there  were  five  or 
isix  sheep  in  his  cavem,  which  no  one  led  out  to 
pasture,  the  idea  struck  the  saint  of  haying  th^n 
tended  by  the  bear.  This  flock  at  first  showed 
9ome  repugnance ;  biit,  encouraged  by  the  assu- 
rances of  the  saiiit,  and  mild  demeanour  of  this 
$hepherd,  they  fi^Uowed  him  pleasantly  to  Ae  fold. 
St  Floreiitin  usually  enjoined  his  bear  to  bring 
tbeiii  back  at  six,  but  on  days  of  great  fasting 
diid  prayer,  he  commanded  him  not  to  return  till 
pine.  The  bear  was  punctual  to  his  time,  and 
whether  his  master  appointed  six  or  nine,  this 
exemplary  animal  never  confounded  the  hours, 
nor  mistook  one  for  the  other  ! 

This  miracle  continued  for  some  years,  but  at 
length  the  demon,  envious  of  the  proficiency  of  the 
bear,  prompted  certain  evil^disposed  monks  in  the 
vicinity,  who  at  his  instigation  laid  snares  and  slew 
him.  The  saint  could  do  no  more  than  curse  the 
unknown  perpetrators  of  this  act,  who  in  conse- 
quence all  died  next  day  of  putrid  disorders. 

Perhaps  one  cause  of  the  popularity  of  these 
legends  was  the  frequent  details  concerning  the 
sexual  temptations  to  which  the  saints  were  ex- 
dosed.  The  holy  men  were  usually  triumphant, 
abd  almost  the  only  example  to  the  contrary  is 


tiiat  of  Sd&t  Macanu8»  This  saint,  when  ftr  ad- 
iranced  in  life,  resolved  to  retire  from  the  world, 
leaving  his  wife  and  ftimily  to  shift  for  themselves. 
The  Bngel  Raphael  pointed  out  to  him  a  frightful 
solitude,  where  he  chose  as  his  residence  a  cavern 
inhabited  by  two  young  lions  which  had  been  ex- 
posed by  thttir  mother*  After  he  had  lived  here 
many  years,  the  demon  became  envious  of  his  vir- 
tue, and  seduced  him  under  form  of  a  beautiful 
female,  a  figure  which  he  assumes  with  great  fa- 
cility. St  Mac^ius  somehow  instantly  perceived 
the  full  extent  of  the  iniquity  into  which  he  had 
been  ensnared,  and  was,  as  may  be  believed,  in 
the  utmost  consternation.  The  lions,  though  not 
aware  of  the  whole  calamity,  were  so  much  scan- 
dalized at  his  conduct,  that  they  forsook  the  ca- 
rem.  They  returned,  however,  soon  after,  and 
dug  a  ditch  the  length  of  a  human  body.  The 
repentant  sinner,  conceiving  this  to  be  the  species 
of  penance  which  these  animals  considered  most 
suitable  to  his  transgression,  lay  down  in  the  hole, 
where  the  lions,  with  much  solemnity  and  lament-^ 
ation,  covered  him  with  earth,  except  head  and 
arms.  In  this  position  he  remained  three  years, 
subsisting  on  the  herbs  which  grew  within  arms 
length.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  who  should  re* 
appear  but  the  two  lions^  who  dug  out  their  old 
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master  with  the  same  gravity  they  had  employed 
at  his  interment.  This  was  accepted  by  the  saint 
as  a  sign  that  his  sins,  were  forgiven,  a  conjecture 
which  was  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  our 
Saviour  at  the  entrance  of  the  cavern*  Hence- 
forth Macarius  distrusted  every  woman ;  and  in- 
deed the  continence  of  the  saints  must  have  been 
wonderfully  aided  by  their  knowledge  of  the  de- 
mon's power  to  assume  this  fascinating  figure,  as 
they  would  constantly  dread  being  thus  entrapped 
into  the  embraces  of  the  common  enemy  of  man- 
kind. 

The  legends  resembling  those  above  mention- 
ed, which  were  chiefly. of  Latin  invention,  wene 
probajbly  little  countenanced  under  the  more  mild 
and  rational  institutions  of  St  Benedict,  the  first 
founder  of  the  monastic  orders ;  but  were  subse- 
quently drawn  from  obscurity,  to  support  the  sys- 
tem of  the  ascetic  followers  of  St  Francis. 

Besides  the  Latin  legends,  many  forgeries  by 
the  monks  of  the  Greek  church  were  from  time  to 
time  imported  into  France  and  Ifaly.  To  such 
writers  the  oriental  fictions  and  mode  of  fabling 
were  familiar,  and  hence  we  find  that  from  imita- 
tion the  ^yestern  legends  of  the  saints  frequently 
resemble  a  romance,  both  in  the  structure  and 
decorations  of  the^  story.    Even  the  more  early 
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Latin  lives  had  been  carried  to  Constantinople, 
where  they  were  translated  into  Greek,  with  new 
embellishments  of  eastern  imagination.  These  be- 
ing returned  to  Europe,  were  restored  to  their 
native  language,  and  superseded  the  more  simple 
originals.  Other  Latin  legends,  of  still  later  com- 
position, acquired  their  decorations  from  the  Ara« 
bian  fictions,  which  had  at  length  become  current 
in  Europe. 

Such  romantic  inventions  were  admirably  suit^ 
ed  to  serve  the  purposes  of  superstition.  Many 
extravagant  conceptions,  too,  were  likely  to  arise 
spontaneously  in  the  visionary  minds  of  the  authors* 
A  believing  and  ignorant  age,  also,  received  as 
truth,  what  in  the  lives  of  the  saints  was  sometimes 
only  intended  as  allegory.  The  malignant  spirit, 
so  troublesome  at  bed  and  board  to  the  monks  and 
anchorites,  might  only  have  signified,  that  even 
in  the  desert  we  in  vain  seek  for  tranquillity,  that 
temptations  ever  pursue,  and  that  our  passions  as- 
sail us  as  strongly  in  the  gloom  of  solitude,  as  in 
the  revelry  of 'the  world.  Imitators,  whose  pe- 
netration was  inferior  to  their  credulity,  quickly 
invented  similar  relations,  from  which  no  instruc- 
tion could  be  drawn,  nor  allegory  deduced. 

The  grand  repertory  of  pious  fiction  seems  to 
have  been  the  Legenda  Aurea  of  Jacobus  de  Vo- 
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ragine,  a  Grenoese  dokninican, — a  work  entitled 
Golden  from  its'  popularity,  on  the  same  principle 
that  this  epithet  was  bestowed  on  the  Ass  of  Apu- 
leius.  A  similar  composition  in  Greek,  by  Simon 
Metaphrastes,  written  about  the  end  of  the  10th 
century,  was  the  prototype  of  this  work  of  the 
ISth  century,  which  comprehends  the  lives  of  in- 
dividual saints,  whose  history  had  already  been 
written,  or  was  current  from  tradition.  The  Gold- 
en Legend,  however,  does  not  consist  solely  of  the 
biography  of  saints,  but  is  said  in  the  Colophon 
to  be  interspersed  with  many  other  beautiful  and 
strange  relations,  which  were  probably  extracted 
from  the  Gesta  Longobardorum,  and  other  sources 
too  obscure  and  voluminous  to  be  easily  traced ; 
indeed  one  of  the  original  titles  of  the  Legenda 
Aurea  was  Historia  Lombardica.  The  work  of 
Voragine  was  translated  into  French  by  Jean  de 
Vignai,  and  was  one  of  the  three  books  from  which 
Caxton's  Golden  Legend  was  compiled* 

From  the  store-house  of  Jacobus  de  Voragine, 
the  history  of  well-known  saints  was  subsequently 
extracted.  There  we  find  the  account  of  St  George 
«nd  the  Dragon,  and  also  of  the  Sleepers  of  Ephe- 
8US ; — a  story  whicfi  Gibbon  has  not  disdained  to 
introduce  into  his  history  (c.  33),  and  so  universal, 
Aat  it  has  been  related  in  the  K(N:an.   The  life  of 
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Pftul»  originally  writlen  by  St  Jerome,  occurs  in 
tbe  Legenda,  and  the  abridgement  given  by  Pro- 
&8sor  Porson,  in  his  letters  to  Archdeacon  Travis 
(p.  SO),  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  nature  of 
llie  incid^its  related  in  the  Golden  Legend. 

*^  Anthony  thought  himself  the  most  perfect 
monk  in  the  world,  till  he  was  told  in  a  vision,  thai 
there  was  one  much  more  perfect  than  he,  and 
that  he  must  set  out  on  a  visit  to  the  prince  of 
anchorites,  Anthony  departed  on  this  errand,  and 
HI  his  journey  through  a  desert  saw  a  centaun 
Jerome  modestly  doubts  whether  it  was  the  na- 
tvtml  produce  of  the  soil,  fruitful  in  monsters,  or 
wheth^er  the  devil  assumed  this  shape  to  ^gfat 
^e  holy  man.  Some  time  after  he  saw  a  satyr, 
with  an  homed  forehead  and  goat's  feet,  who  pre- 
sented him  with  some  dates,  as  hostages  of  peace, 
and  confessed  that  he  was  one  of  the  false  deities 
whom  the  deluded  Gentiles  worshipped.  At  last, 
Anthony,  quite  weary  and  exhausted,  found  Paul, 
and,  while  they  w^e  discoursing  together,  who 
should  appear  on  a  sudden,  but  a  raven,  with  a 
loaf,  which  he  laid  down  in  their  sight.  ^  Every 
day,'  said  Paul  to  Anthony,  *  I/eceive  half  a  loaf; 
but  on  your  arrival  Christ  has  given  his  soldiem 
double  provision.'  He  also  told  Anthony  that  he 
himself  should  shortly  die ;  he  lheref([H*e  desired 
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to  be  buried  in  the  same  cloak  that  Anthony  re** 
ceived  from  Athanasius.  Anthony  set  out  full 
speed  to  fetch  the  cloak,  but  Paul  was  dead  before 
his  return.  Here  was  a  fresh  distress ;  Anthony 
could  find  no  spade  nor  pick-axe  to  dig  a  grave* 
But  while  he  was  in  this  perplexity,  two  lions  ap- 
proached with  so  piteous  a  roaring,  that  he  per- 
ceived they  were  lamenting  the  deceased  after 
their  unpolished  fashion.  They  then  began  to 
scratch  the  earth  with  their  feet,  till  they  had  hol« 
lowed  a  place  big  enough  to  contain  a  single  body* 
After  Anthony  had  buried  his  friend's  carcase  in 
this  hole,  the  two  lions  came,  and,  by  their  signa 
and  fawning,  asked  his  blessing,  which  he  kindly 
gave  them,  and  they  departed  in  very  good  hu- 
mour." 

The  Tresor  de  Y  Ame  is  somewhat  of  the  same 
description  with  the  Legenda  Aurea.  It  was  tran- 
slated from  Latin  into  French,  and  printed  in  the 
end  of  the  15th  century ;  but  had  been  composed 
nearly  two  hundred  years  before  that  period*  This 
work  consists  of  a  collection  of  histories,  but  it 
more  frequently  reports  miracles  operated  on  pro* 
per  application,  by  the  posthumous  intercession 
of  saints,  than  prodigies  performed  in  the  course 
of  their  lives.  The  longest  article  is  an  account 
of  St  Patrick's  purgatory^  which  is  mentioned  in 
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the  Legenda  Aurea,  but  is  here  minutely  de- 
scribed from  the  recital  of  a  Spanish  knight,  who 
had  been  sent  thither  to  expiate  his  crimes. 

Besides  the  legends  of  the  saints,  a  species  of 
spiritual  tales  (Contes  Devots,)  some  in  prose, 
and  others  in  verse,  was  prevalent  in  France  du- 
ring the  12th  and  13th  centuries.  These  were 
probably  written  with  a  view  of  counteracting  the 
effects  of  the  witty  and  licentious  tales  of  the 
Trouveurs  and  minstrels.  They  were  mostly  the 
production  of  monks,  who  believed  the  absurdi- 
ties they  heard,  or  scrupled  not  to  invent  new 
ones,  to  raise  the  reputation  of  the  relics  of  their 
convents* 

The  most  ancient  collection  of  spiritual  tales,  is 
ascribed  by  some  to  Ceriton,  an  English  monk  of 
the  12th  century ;  and  by  others  to  Hugo  de  St 
Victoire,  a  Parisian*  It  contains  a  mixture  of 
iEsopian  fable,  with  a  great  variety  of  pious  and 
profane  histories*  There  is  a  long  account  of  a 
kind  of  wren,  named  after  St  Martin.  One  day, 
while  sitting  on  a  tree,  this  animal,  which  had  long 
and  slender  legs,  exclaimed  in  the  fulness  of  its 
pride,  '^  It  matters  not  to  me  though  the  heavens 
&11,  for,  by  aid  of  my  strong  limbs,  I  shall  be  able 
to  support  them."   Presently  a  leaf  dropped  from 
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the  tree,  and  the  foolish  boaater  immediatelj  fleir 
awaVy  exclaiming^  ^*  St  Martin !  St  Martin !  help 
your  poor  bird !" 

Le  Grand  mentions  two  subsequent  eoUections 
of  spiritual  tales  in  French  verse,  the  first  bj  Co* 
insi,  or  Comai,  Prior  of  a  mo^ast^  at  Soissona, 
who  died  in  1  ^6.  Many  of  the  tales  in  this  me^ 
trical  compilation  had  been  oc^inally  Mrritten  in 
Latin,  by  Hugues  Farsi,  who  was  also  a  monk  of 
Soissons.  A  great  proportion  of  the  stories  of  Far- 
Bt  relates  to  miracles  performed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Soissons  by  the  Virgin,  and  kk  her  &it  by 
one  oi  her  slippers  preserved  m  the  monastery. 
These  Comsi  has  translated  into  French  rh3niie, 
adding  some  others  on  devout  topics,  furnished 
by  tradition,  or  invented  by  himself,  and  has  gircsi 
to  the  whole  the  title  of  Miracles  de  Notre  Danie4 
The  devil,  incensed  against  him  (as- the  author 
himself  informs  us,)  on  account  of  the  good  whidi 
his  work  was  likely  to  produce,  tried  to  chdce  him 
one  day;  fortunately  he  had  time  to  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  but  some  time  after  the  disap- 
pointed fiend  stole  from  him  certain  valuable  re« 
lies  he  possessed* 

The  second  compilation  alluded  to  by  Le  Grand^ 
is  entitled  Vies  des  Peres,  either  because  it  reiatea 
the  spiritual  adventures  of  hermits,  or  because  it 
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is  partly  eKtiactodfrom  €be  Vie»  des  Peres  da  De- 
sert.   The  tales  in  lliis  collection  are  said  by  Ld 
Grand  to  be  fiur  superior  to  those  of  Comsii  both' 
in  the  choice. of  subjects  and  the  art  of  narraiive* 
It  accordingly  has  furnished  Le  Grand  with  the 
best  of  diose  stories  published  under  the  tijEk  of 
Contes  DeyotSi  and  which^ibrm  a  species  of  con- 
tinuation or  supplement  to  his  Contes  et  Fabliflkix* 
Formerly  the  lires  of  the  saints,  and  the  miraH 
des  operated'by  their  rdicsy  had  been  thefavour<« 
ite  topics ;  but,  towards  the  end  of  the  1 1th,  and 
in  the  course  of  thesubsequent  o^ituciesy  the  won- 
ders performed  by  the  Virgin  became  the  prevail- 
ing theme.    To  her  a  peculiar  reverence  was  at 
that  time  paid  in  Fhmce.  A  number  of  catihedrala 
and  monasteries  were  dedicated  to  her  honour^ 
and  she  became  the  object  of  the  most  fenrent 
worship.    Hence  she  appears  as  the  heroine  of 
the  histories  of  Fisrsi,  the  metrical  compositions 
of  Comsiy  and  the  Lives  of  the  Fadiers.    In  all 
these  works  there  were  attributed  to  her  an  infi- 
nite love  towards  man,-*^a  power  almost  omni- 
potent in  heaveny-t-andMm  inclination,  not  only  to' 
preserve  the  souls,  but  to  husband  the  reputations 
of  the  greatest  criminab,  provided  she  had  been 
treated  by  them  with  proper  deference  and  re- 
qiect. 

VOL.  III.  3 
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A  young  and  handsontie  nub^  i^  ate  told^  wm 
the  vestry-keeper  of  a  convenCy  and  part  of  her  dai* 
ly  employment  was  to  ring  for  matuiB.  In  her  way 
to  the  chapel  for  this  purpose^  ska  was  obliged  to 
pass  through  a  gallery,  where  there  stood  an  image 
df  the  Virgin^  which  she  never  ftiled  to  salute 
with  an  Ave.  The  devil>  meanwhile,  who  hifd 
plotted  the  ruin  of  this  ntin»  inaidioiisly  whispered 
ui  her  ear  that  she  would  be  much  hapj^ter  in  the 
world,  than  detained  in  perpetual  imprisonmenl ; 
Ihaty  with  the  advantages  of  youth  and  beauty 
which  she  possessed,  there  were  no  pleasuree 
she  might  not  procarey  and  that  it  would  be  time 
enough  to  immure  herself  in  a  oonvent  when  agff 
should  have  withered  her  charmsw  At  the  same 
time  the  tempter  rendered  the  diaplain  eaamoiur* 
ed  of  the  nun  he  luid  been  thus  seducingi  who,  ha<* 
ving  been  already  prepared  €at  love  solicitations^ 
was  easily  persuaded  to  elope  with  him.  For  this 
purpose,  she  appointed  the  chaplain  a  rendeavoua 
on  the  following  night  at  the  oonvent  gate*  She 
accordingly  came  to  the  place  of  assignation ;  butr 
having  as  usual  said  an  Ave  to  the  Virgin  in  pass^ 
ing  through  the  gallery,  she  met  at  the  gate  a  wo- 
man of  severe  aspect,  who  would  not  permit  her. 
to  proceed.  On  the  following  night  the  same 
prayer  having  been  repeated,  a  similar  obstade 


was  presented.  The  ehapiain  hafring  how  beeome 
iinpdtietity  sent  )ui  emiissal^  to  cotnplain,  and  ha* 
ving  teamed  the  reaBdn  df  his  mbtfeBd  not  hold- 
kig  her  uppoiiitmenty  adTised  her  to  pass  through 
the  g^ery  without  her  wmited  Avemaria^  atid 
even  to  turn  away  from  the  image  of  the  Yir- 
l^«  Our.  liun  was  not  siifficiently  hardened  to 
ftUotr  these  instrodfidns  literally,  but  proceeded 
to  the  retldesiVOtts  by  H  different  way,  and  of  eourle 
met  Witti  kb  impe^yment  in  her  elopement  with 
tile  chaplidii* 

Still  the  Aves  she  had  said  from  the  time  of  her 
entrance  into  the  coiltent  were  not  thrown  aWay ; 
Our  Lady  Was  determined  that  the  shame  of  so 
^hful  a  senrant  ilhould  not  be  dividgcfd*  8he 
tesiuned  the  cilotbes  and  form  of  her  votary ;  and, 
dnring  the  abdence  of  the  fugitite^  assiduously 
disdiarged  Idl  her  employments,  by  gtmrding  the 
vestments^  ringing  the  bells,  lighting  the  lamps, 
and  sin|^g  in  ^e  qinre. 

Afler  t^n  yc»irs  cppent  in  ihe  dissipation  6f  the 
world,  flie  fugitive  nun,  tired  of  libertinism,  aban- 
doned the  ^mpanlon  of  her  flight,  and  conoerred 
the  dcasign  of  retmning  to  the  Monastery  to  per- 
ibrm  penance.  On  the  Wfty  to  her  former  resi- 
denee,  $he  arrived  oii^  night  at  a  house  not  far 
distant  Irom  the  ^on^eid)  ffed  wM  charitably  re* 
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ceived*  After  supped  a  cbnveHBation  having  ari- 
sen on  various  topics,  she  took  an  opportunity  of 
inquiring  what  was  said  of  the  vestrj-keeper  of 
the  neighbouring  monadtery»  who  had  eloped 
about  ten  years  before  with  the  chapkin.  The 
mistress  of  the  house  was  much  scandalized  at  the 
question,  and  replied  that  nev«r  had  pure  virtue 
been  so  shamefully  calumniated;  that  the  nun  ta 
whom  she  alluded  was  a  perfect  modd  of  sancti* 
ty;  and  that  Heaven  itself  seemed  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  her  merits,  for  that  she  wrou^l  miracles 

daily. 

This  discourse  was  a  myslery  fbr  ike  penitent ; 
she  passed  the  night  in  prayer,  and  in  the  morning 
repaired,  in  much  agitation,  to  the  porch  of  the 
convent.  A  nun  appeared  and  asked  her  name.  ''I 
am  a  sinful  woman,"  she  replied,  ^*  who  am  come 
hither  finr  the  sake  of  penances'*  and  then  she  con- 
fessed  her  dopemant  and  the  enroia  of  her  life. 
^*  I,"  said  the  pretended  nun,  **  am  Mary,  whom 
you  £uthfuUy  served,  and  who^  in  return,  have 
here  cmioealed  your  shame.**  The  Virgin  then  de- 
clared that  she  had  discharged  the  duties  of  ves- 
try-keeper, exhorted  the  nun  to  repontance,  and  re- 
stored her  the  religious  habit  which  she  had  left  at 
her  elopement.  After  this  the  Virgin  disappeared* 
and  the  nun  resumed  her  functions  without  any 


one  suspectiBg  what  had  happened.  Nor  would 
it  ever  hare  been  known  had  she  not  herself  dis- 
dosed  it.  The  sisters  loved  her  the  more  for  her 
adventure,  and  esteemed  her  doubly,  as  she  was 
manifestly  under  the  special  protection  of  the 
Mother  of  God. 

In  this  tale,  of  which  diere  are  difierent  metrical 
tersions,-  and  which  also  occurs  in  the  Tresor  de 
FAme,  it  will  be  remarked  thieit  the  Virgin  acts  as  a 
housemaid ;  in  another  story  ishe  performs  the  part 
of  a  procuress,  and  in  a  third  she  officiates  in  an 
obstetrical  capacity  to  an  abbess,  who  had  been 
frail  and  imprudent.  Indeed,  she  is  in  general  re- 
presented as  performing  the  most  degrading  of- 
fices, and  for  the  most  worthless  characters. 
'    While  the  Virgin  is  the  heroine  in  these  compo- 
sitions, the  devil  is  usually  the  principal  male  per- 
former. The  monks  of  a  certain  monaster}'  wished 
to  ornament  the  gate  of  their  church.     One  of 
their  number,  who  was  Sacristan,  and  who  under- 
iBtood  sculpture,  placed  on  it  a  beautiful  image  of 
the  Virgin.    In  most  of  the  churches  built  in  the 
time  of  these  spiritual  fablers,  there  was  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Last  Judgment  near  the  entrance* 
-Our  Saviour  appeared  on  that  occasion  in  the  de- 
sign of  the  Sacristan,  with  the  elect  on  his  right- 
hand,  and  the  damned  on  his  left.  Among  the  lat- 


ter  was  ^  Sataii)  (urmed  wibb  aa  jrpQ  l^ookj  ^d  fp 
hideous  that  np  one  ppuld  looJc  on  hioi  wid^ouf; 
horror.  The  origmiU  ^iifbd  at  the  Ub^rtiefli 
which  bad  been  used  iri|j|^  his  $g}!X^  G9m^  ^9^ 
day  to  ikiquire  f^  the  ^iifiit  why  He  had  0)94^  hioft 
80  ill-favoured.  The  Sacrist  plainly  told  him  it 
had  been  dooe  from  persopfd  disli|ce>  and  for  Ifie 
e^^press  purpose  of  rendeipu^g.  ^PA  odious.  Tb^89 
reasons  not  appearing  satis&ctoryi  ^  Eneoay 
threatened  hiin  with  veQg^aiip^  if  h^  did  AOjt 
change  the  figure  in  the  coursie  of  the  day.  Ne^( 
mornii^i  when  the  di^il  caqie  tQ  lock  at  the  altera 
ationsy  he  found  the  Sacristfn  mounted  91^  a  sca& 
fold,  and  employed  in  adding  w^  hQrrprs  to  th^ 
representation,  ^<  Since  you  aJfe  detertq^ned  that 
we  should  be  foes/'  e^ctaimed  the  hritated  de- 
mon, ^*  let  us  see  how  you  ca^  leap."  With  the^e 
words  he  overthrew  the  sca$bIdiog ;  but  the  ^f 
crista  had  no  soonei:  called  the  Virgin  to  his  9u^« 
couri  than  her  image  stretch^  out  its  arms  to  upr 
bold  him,  and,  after  suspending^  him  some  time  in 
the  air  to  give  the  beholders  tyjifie  to  admire  tfua 
beautiful  miracle,  she  p],9ced  him  gently  pn  tl^^ 
ground,  to  Satan's  infinite  shaoqie  apd  mortifies 
tipn*  Though  humili^ed  by  this  &^^re^.  l\e  ^d 
not  renounce  his  schemeip  of  vengei^ce,  but  fA^ir 
ed  a  new  plan,  which,  at  le^  ri^Qi? te4  mor«  bo* 
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Hour  on  his  iQg^uity  than  ^  overthrow  of  the 
fO«IR>ld, 

Now  the  mofiiwtery  tharo  resided  «  youog  mi 
devout  widow,  and  between  her  wnA  the  Sacristen 
the  Tempter  excited  a  reciproealett«chment«  The 
levers  reeolvod  to  fly  to  e  foreign  landy  and  the 
monk  fwnexed  to  thia  design  the  scheme  (rf  canyr 
ii^  with  him  fke  treasures  of  the  0onvent^  Thcfy 
•ieped  at  an  appointed  hoor^  and  the  SacristaOi 
acQording  to  Jbia  |rian»  carried  off  Uie  oross,  the 
fhalices»  end  eensem.  Meanwhile  the  fiend  wai 
on  vfatohf.and  seareelj  bad  his  enemy  cleared  the 
fHrecinots  of  the  monastery,  when  he  ran  through 
all  the  dormitories*  calling  out  that  a  monk  was 
carrying  off  the  treasurea  q£  the  abbey*  The  f u* 
gitives  were  pursued  and  teken,  but  the  lady  was 
permitted  to  retire  unmolested*  "  This,"  adds  the 
fidder,  ^*  would  not  happen  in  these  days ;  there 
are  ft^  monks  at  present  who  would  not  have  pro^ 
fited  by  the  embarrassment  of  the  fair  ci^tive." 

As  for  the  SaoristfU)»  he  was  conducted  to  « 
dungeon*  There  the  devil  suddenly  appeared  te 
insult  his  nvisfortuxN^s*  but  at  the  same  tim^  sug^ 
geited  a  med«  of  reconciliation*  ^^  Sffiice^**  said 
he,  ^'  the  %dlIainous  figure  you  have  draern»  gisve 
ms  a  handsome  one:  in  ei^change^  and  I  pi;omiae 
to  extricete  you  &mk  tM9  mbensanDent"   The 
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offer  tempted  the  monk ;  instantly  bis  diainil'fbll 
off,  and  he  went  to  sleep  in  his  own  cell.  Hext 
morning  the  astonishment- of  hs  brethren  was  ex- 
cessive when  they  beheld  him  going  at  large,  and 
busied  with  his  usual  emplo3nnients«  They  seized 
him  and  brought  him  back  to  his  dungeon,  but 
what  was  their  surprise  to  find  the  devil  occup3dng 
the  place  of  the  Sacristan,  and  willi  head  best 
down,  and  arms  crossed  on  his  breast,  assuming  a 
devout  and  penitential  appearance.  The  matter 
having  been  reported  to  the  abbot,  he  came  in  pro- 
cession to  the  dungeon,  with  cross  and  hdy  water* 
Satan,  of  course,  had  to  decaoip,  nolens  wdens,  but 
signalized  his  departure  by  seizing  the  abbot  by 
the  hood,  and  carrying  him  up  iato  the  air.  'Fat* 
tunately  for  the  father  he  was  so  fat  that  he  slipped 
through  his  clothes,  and  fell  naked  in  the  midst  of 
the  assembly,  while  the  fien  only  carried  off  the 
cowl,  which,  on  account  of  his  horns,  proved  per* 
feotly  useless  to  him. 

'  It  was  of  course  believed  that  the  robbery  had 
been  committed  by  the  demon  in  lihape  of  the 
Sacristan,  who  soon  after  fulfilled  his  promise  of 
Ibrmiiig  a  handsome  statue  of' Ins  old  enSmy  and 
late  benefactor.  ^  This  tale,'^  says  the  author, 
**  was  read  every  year  in  the  mamastery  of  the 
White  Monks  for  their  edifieaHan*'^  '' 
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The  mooks  gave  to  the  devil  a  hiimsn  form,  hi- 
deouSy  however,  and  disgUffting.  In  the  minift* 
tures  of  manuscripts^  the  paintings  in  eldistersy 
and  figures  on  the  gajtes  and  windows  of  ehurehes, 
he  is  represented  as  a  black  withet ed  man,  with  a 
long  tail,  and  claws  to  his  feet  and  hands.  It  was 
also  believed  that  he  fdt  much  mortification  in 
being  thus  portrayed. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  stories  in  the  spirit 
taal  tales,  is  ^'De  THermite  qu'  un  Ange  conduisit 
dans  le  Siecle."  It  is  not  in  the  collection  of 
Ccmsi,  but'  occurs  in  the  Vies  des  Peres,  whence 
it  has'been  abstracted  by  Le  Grand. 
'  A  hermit,  who  had  lived  in  solitude  and  pe- 
nance from  his  earliest  youth,  began  at  length  to 
murmur  against  Heaven,  because  he  had  not  been 
raised  to  one  of  those  happy  and  brilliant  condi- 
tions of  which  his  quest  for  alms  sometimes  ren« 
dered  him  witness.  Why,  thought  the  recluse^ 
does  the  Creator  load  with  benefits  those  who  ne- 
glect him  ?•  Why  does  He  leave  his  faithful  ser- 
vants in  poverty  and  contempt  ?  Why  hai^  not  He, 
who  formed  the  world,  made  all  men  equal  ?  Why 
this  partial  ^otment  of  happiness  and  misery? 

To  dear  these  doubts,  the  hermit  resolved  to 
quit  his  c&L  ioindt^it  the  world;  in  search  of  som^ 


ope  who  pould  r(^m9ve  lb^Qi»  H«  t<HA  lufl  9taff 
aiui  set  out  pi^  his  jowney* 

Scarce  hud  the  solitary  left  U$  heroi^^  ^tif» 
a  youpg  mfto  of  9greed)le  aspect  appeared  hefpm 
him.  He  W9»  in  the  habit  ef  a  ^^^«ii^>  <a  word 
ysed  to  denote  wy  one  ^on^loyed  i»  military  or 
civil  service?)  bu^  wait  in  fiici  an  angel  in  disguisef 
Having  saluted  each  other,  t^he  odestial  Spirit  tOr 
£[>rmed  the  hermit  H^t  he  bfid  come  to  visit  his 
friends  in  that  di^trictt  and  as  it  was  tiresome  t^ 
Ifravd  alone,  he  ww  anTsions  lo  find  a  companion 
to  beguile  the  w^y.  The  recluse,  whose  projeel 
accorded  wonderfully  with  the  designs,  of  tbi 
stranger?  offered  to  accompany  him^  and  they  con- 
tinued their  journey  together. 

Night  overtook  the  trave)!^  before  they  ba4 
extricated  themselves  firom  a  wood :  fortimatefys 
boweyerf  they  p^ceived  a  bermitagOx  and  went  ^q 
beg  an  asyhnui  They  were  hospitably  received  by 
the  solitary  inhabitant,  who  gave  them  what  provi*^ 
sipns  he  conld  afford;  but  when  the  hour  of  pray** 
er  was  conKj,  the  guests  observed  that  their  host 
was  solely  occupied  in  scouring  a  yaluabto  cup 
from  which  they  bad  drnnlii  durii]^  the  r^Histt 
The  ^ngel  noted  where  the  hermit  had  laid  it^  loee 
by  ni^t,  concealed  ^,  and  in  the  morning,  with^ 
out  saying  a  word|  carried  it  pff  wiU^  him.    Hi3 


^mfSiddn  V99  iofcmied  on  tli^.road  of  Mb  thtft» 
«iid  ffFiahod  to  re(um>  fiov  ijhfi  puqHUu^  of  .reiiiH 
q^  tb^  «gbliet  ^^  Stay/:  mid  tfae.«igel>  <5 1 M 
oagr  resmimi  for  Adiiig  lhiiii»  aud  y  on  iriU  l«9r9tlwai 
99)911;  perlmpfi  m  my  oonduei^  you  may  again  find 
cauie  of  artaniflbmttpt,  \mt  whalaver  you  nia]^  i)ee» 
kaoir  that  it  proceeds  from  a  proper  motire,*'  The 
hermit  w aa  ailent»  aad  contiiiiiad  to  fioUow  hia  mya- 
t^ricaw  coi9pa»i«m. 

Wbeo  tired  witb  their  jminiey,  and  wet  with 
rain  wjbteb  ^d  fiiUen  dttring  the  whole  day,  they 
eal^fid  A  pufNoloua  town;  and  as  they  had  no 
moio/sy^  diey  were  obliged  to  demand  shelter  from 
gale  t0  ffiito  in  the  name  of  God.  They  were 
everywhere  jpefused  an  anrlum^  $»r  Dom  Argent» 
whevx  Ihe  EstgUab  minatrelfi  style  Sir  Penny »  was 
then  (ai^s  the  tale)»  aa  he  still  is,  more  beloved 
Ihan  Ood*  Thoui^  the  rain  stiU  ccmtinued  they 
were  SexefiA  to  lie  down  on  the  outer  stair  of  a 
bouse  which  belonged  to  a  riob  usurer,  who  wooM 
aearee  have  given  a  haytfjienny  to.  obtain  Paradise. 
He  at  this  moment  appealed  at  the  winAxw*  The 
imvctteia  li^lpred  m  asyhim,  but  Ae  miser  shut 
tbeeaaemeet  without  reply^  Aaaevant^moreoomh 
pss^iona^  then  her  maalcir,  at  length  ehtained  his 
fueraHfiaionteietyiemini  an&ied  theiii  te  lie  on 
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a  little  straw  spread  under  the  stair,  and  brought 
them  a  plate  of  peas,  the  relics  of  her  niaster'a 
supper.  Here  they  remained  during  ni^  in  their 
wet  clothes,  without  light  and  without  fire.  At 
day-break  the  angel,  before  their  departure,  went 
to  pay  his  respects  to  their  landlord,  and  present- 
ed him  with  the  cup  which  he  had  stolen  from 
his  former  host.  •  The  miser  gladly  wished  them  a 
good  journey.  On  the  way  the  hermit,  of  course, 
expressed  his  surprise,  but  was  commanded  by 
the  angel  to  be  drcumspect  in  his  opinions. 

The  evening  of  the  third  day  brought  them  to 
a  monastery,  richly  endowed.  Here  they  were 
sumptuously  entertained ;  but  when  they  were 
about  to  depart,  the  angel  set  fire  to  the  bed  on 
which  he  had  lain.  On  ascending  a  hill  at  some 
distance,  the  hermit  perceived  the  monastery  en- 
veloped in  flames.  When  informed  that  this  also 
was  the  work  of  his  fellow-traveller,  he  cursed  the 
hour  in  which  the  had  been  associated  with  sudi  a 
wretch,  but  was  again  reprimanded  by  the  angel 
for  his  rash  conoluMons. 

On  the  iHght  of  that  day  the  pilgrims  lodged 
with  a  wealthy  burgess.  Their  host  was  a  respect- 
able old  nnm,  who  had  grown  gray  with  years,  but 
lived  happily  with  a  beloved  wife  and  an  only  mm 
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of  ten  years  of  agfr>  who  was  iiB  chief  conBolfttion; 
He  entertained  the  travellers  wit^  much  IqndU 
ness,  ^aiidbade  them  on  the  morrow  an  affection- 
ate adieu. 

To  reach  the  high  road,  howev^,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  pass  through  the  town,  and  to  cross  a  river* 
Pretending  that  he  was  uplEusquainted  with  the 
way>  the  angel  persuaded  the  old  man  to  allow  hm 
son  to  accompany  them  to  the  hridge,  afkd  point 
out  to  them  their  path*  The  fattier  awakened'  his 
child,  who  joyfully  came  to  conduct  the  travelloffs* 
In  pasang  the  bridge  .the  angel,  puslbed  him  into 
the  stream,  by  which  he  w^  instantly  overwhehnr 
ed*  **  My  work  is  accomplished,"  said  the  angel ; 
*'  art  thou  satisfied  ?"  The  hermit  |ied  with  the 
utmost  precipitation,  and^  having  gained  the  fields, 
sat  down  to  deplore  the  folly  of  haying  l^ft  his 
cell,  for  which  God  had  published  him  by  deliver-* 
ing  him  up  to  a  demon,  of  who|9e  crimes  be  bad 
become  the  involuntary  accomplice 

While  engaged  in  this,  lamentation  he  was  re-* 
joined  by  the  heavenly  messenger,  who  thus  ad"> 
dressed  him : — ^^  In  thy  cell  thou  bast  arraigned 
the  secret  counsels  of  God:  thou  ha^  called  in 
question  his  wisdom,  and  hast  prepared  to  con- 
sult the  world  on  the  impenetrable  depth  of  big 
de»gns.  In.thatmoment  thy  ruin  was  inevitaUje^ 


Itad  his  goodness  i^atidnned  flM^^  But  he  hoft 
sent  an  ttigel  to  enlighten,  and  I  bate  been  coiti^ 
ndflrioned  iot  this  nunistry.  I  have  in  vain  fit^ 
tempted  to  show  th^e  that  world  which  thou  hast 
sod^t^  widiotit  knowing  it ;  n j  lessons  are  not 
understood^  and  ifiust  be  expiated  more  clearljr^ 
lliou  hast  seen  the  care  of  a  gdblet  occupir  the 
ttmid  of  a  heimit,  when  he  ought  to  have  been  ftdlj 
^g^^  ^  ^  ^t^<^  important  of  duti^ :  no# 
^t  he  is  deprived  of  tns  tf  easui^,  his  soul,  deli^^ 
Vl^ed  from  foi^ign  attachments,  is  devoted  to  God. 
I  havfi  bestowed  the  cup  on  the  usurer  as  the  price 
of  the  hospitidity  which  he  granted,  bedause  God 
leaves  no  good  action  without  recompeuce,  and  his 
tMdce  #lll  one  day  be  punished.  The  monks  of 
the  dbbey  Which  I  reduced  to  ashes  were  originally 
poor,  md  led  an  exemplary  lile»^enriched  by  the 
imprudent  liberality  of  the  fiu^ful,  their  manners 
liave  been  contipted ;  in  the  palace  which  they 
erected,  they  Ifere  only  oocupi^  with  the  means 
of  acquiring  new  wealth,  or  intrigues  to  introduce 
themselves  into  the  lucrative  charges  of  the  con- 
vent. When  they  Hiet  in  the  halls,  it  was  chiefly 
to  amuse  themselves  with  tales  aiWI  with  trifles. 
Ofdef,  duty,  and  the  offices  of  the  church,  were 
Mglected.  God,  to  correct  them,  has  brought 
them  back  to  theiir  ptistine  poverty.    They  will 


ffbufld  a  less  magiiifiottit  mdnastetj.  A  nuidbcr 
of  poor  will  subsist  by  the  work,  and  they,  ben^ 
BOW  obliged  to  labour  the  ground  for  their  sub* 
SKtcnce,  wiU  beoome  mdr^-huasUe  and  bMorJ' 

**1  must  approve  of  you  in  aU  things^"  said  the 
hennitt  **  but  why  destroy  tlK  child  who  was  ser* 
fing  us?  why  daricas  with  despair  the  old  age  of 
the  respectable  fitther  who  had  loaded  us  with  be* 
mfita?''  ''That  old  man,"  re{diediiieangel/««  was 
fiffttierly  occupied  with  doing  good,  but  as  higson 
approached  to  maturity  he  gradually  became  am* 
ticious,  from  the  foolish  desire  of  leaving  turn  a 
tast  inheritance.  The  child  has  died  iatoocent,  and 
has  been  received  among  tbe  angels.  The  firtfaer 
frill  resume  his  foittier  conduct,  ami  bofh- wMl  be 
safed ;  without  that,  which  tboo  deeinest  a  erime^ 
both  might  have  perishodi  Sudk^  suice'thou  re* 
qairest  to  know  theiu^  are  tlse  secret  jiidgments 
it  God  amangst  mta,  bttt  ramcmber  that  they 
hare  once  odbbded  tliie.  lUttm  to  Ay  cdi  and 
do  penance-  1  reascettd'to  Hea?cn." 
i  iSaying  thus,  the  angel  threw  ibide  liie  ierrea- 
trial  form  he  had  attianed  and  disappeawd. .  The 
hetadi,  proetsallng hiaia«tf  en eardi^  thsaikedGod 
for  the  paternal  reproof  his  mercy  had  vouchsafed 
to  send  him.  He  returned  to  his  hermitage,  and 
lived  so  holily^  that  he  dot  only  merited  the  par- 
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don  of  hb  error,  bat  the  hi^ert  recompeite  pto^ 
mised  to  a  Tirtuous  life* 

This  tale  forms  the  eightieth  chapter,  of  the 
Gesta  Romanoruniy  but  there  the  conflagration  of 
the  xiKMiastery  is  omitted^  and  the  strangulation  of 
the  in&nt  in  the  cradle  sidHTtituted  in  its  place; 
while  a  new  victim  is  conjured  np  for  thesubmer* 
sion.    Similar  incidents  are  related  in  the  .Ser* 
mones  de  Tanpore  of  a  German  monk  of  the  15th 
century.    The  story  also  occurs,  with  some  addi- 
tions and  variationsi  in  Howell's  Letters,  which 
were  first  published  in  1650,  but  is  professed  to 
be  transcribed  firom  Sir  Philip  Herbert's  Concep- 
tions.  There,  on  first  setting  out  on  the  journey, 
the  angel  tumbles  a  man  into  the  river  because  he 
meant  that  night  to  rob  his  master:  he  next  stran- 
gles a  child :  after  which  follows  the  apparently 
whimsical  transference  of  the  goblets.  Last  of  all, 
the  tmvellers  meet  with  a  merchant,  who  asks 
his  way  to  the  next  town,  but  the  angel,  by  qhs- 
guiding  him,  preserves  Mm  from  being  robbed.*> 
This  deviation,  I  think,  occurs  in  none  of  the  other 
imitations,  and  it  by  no  means  forms  a  happy  cli-* 
max.    The  story  has  again  been  copied  in  the 

'  Howeiri  Letters,  b^4.  let.  4. 
10   . 
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Dialogues  of  the  Platonic  theologist  Dr  Henry 
More.  It  has  been  inserted,  as  is  well  known,  in 
the  chiqpter  of  Voltaire's  Zadig,  De  Y  Hermite  qu' 
un  Ange  conduisit  dans  le  uecle,  and  it  also  forms 
the  subject  of  the  Hermit  of  Pamel.  That  poem 
bears  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  tale,  as  related 
m  the  Gesta  Romanorum,  than  to  any  of  the  other 
Tersions.  Its  author,  however,  has  improved  the 
subject  by  a  more  ample  developement  of  the  mo- 
ral lesscm,  by  a  happier  arrangement  of  the  pro> 
vidential  dispensations,  and  by  reserving  the  dis- 
covery of  the  angel  till  the  conclusion  of  the  whole. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  purloining  the  goblet 
in  the  Conte  Devot  might  have  been  rationally 
expected  to  cure  the  hermit  of  his  strange  habit 
of  scouring  it  in  time  of  prayer,  and  the  confla- 
gration of  the  monastery  might  efectuidlyhave 
corrected  the  luxury  and  abuses  that  had  crept 
into  it ;  but  Pamers  transference  of  the  cup  must 
have  been  altogether  inadequate  either  for  the 
reformation'  of  the  vain  man,  from  whom  it  was 
taken  away,  or  of  the  miser,  on  whom  it  was  be- 
stowed. 

The  first  germ  of  this  popular  and  widely  dif- 
fused story  may  be  founds  though  in  a  very  rude 
and  imperfect  riiape,  in  the  dghteenth  chapter  of 
the  Koran,' entitled  the  Cave.  Moses,  while  lead- 
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log  the  children  of  Israel  tbrovgli  the  wiMemess^ 
found,  at  the  meeting  of  two  seas*  the  prophet  Al 
Khedr,  whom  he  accosted^  "  and  beg^;ed  to  be 
instructed  by  him ;  and  he  answered,  Verily  thoii 
canst  not  bear  with  me :  for  bow  canst  thou  psk- 
tiently  suffer  those  things,  the  knowledge  whereof 
thou  dost  not  comprehend?  Moses  replied,  Thou 
fihalt  find  me  patient^  if  God  please ;  neither  will 
I  be  disobedient  unto  thee  in  any  thing.  He  said. 
If  thou  follow  me,  therefore,  ask  me  not  eomcern- 
ing  any  thing,  until  I  shall  declajre  the  meaning 
thereof  unto  thee.    So  they  both  went  on  by  the 
sea^sbore,  until  they  went  up  into  a  ship :  and  be 
made  a  bole  therein.    And  Moaea  said  unto  him. 
Hast  thou  made  a  bole  therein,  that  thou  migbtest 
drown  tboae  who  are  on  board  ?  Now  hast  thou 
done  a  strange  thing.    He  answm'ed,  Did  I  XiOt 
tell  thee  that  theur  coi^ldast  not  bear  with  mfi^  ? 
Moses  said,  Rebuke  me  not,  because  I  did  forget ; 
and  impose  not  on  me  a  difficulty  in  what  I  sm 
commanded.    Wherefore  they  kft  the  ship»  aod 
proceeded,until  they  met  with  a  youUi;  and  be  slew 
him.     Moses  said,  Hast  thou  slain  an  inoioceat 
person,  without  his  having  killed  another  ?  Now 
hast  thou  committed  an  unjust  action.    He  a»* 
swered,  Did  I  not  tell  thee  that  thou  eouldest  not 
bear  with  me  ?  Moses  said,  If  I  auk  A^  concern* 
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flag  any  thing  hereafter,  suffer  me  not  to  accom- 
panj  thee :  now  hast  thou  received  an  excuse 
from  me*  They  went  forward,  therefore,  until 
iiiey  came  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  crtj, 
and  they  asked  food  of  the  inhabitants  thereof; 
but  they  refused  to  receire  them.  And  they 
found  therein  a  wall,  which  was  ready  to  fal! 
down ;  and  he  set  it  upright.  Whereupon  Moses 
said  unto  him,  If  thou  wouldest,  thou  mightest 
doubtless  have  received  a  reward  for  it.  He  an- 
swered. This  shall  be  a  separation  between  me 
and  thee :  but  I  will  first  declare  unto  thee  the  sig- 
mfieation  of  that  which  thou  couldest  not  bear 
with  patience.  The  vess^  belonged  to  certain 
poor  men,  who  laboured  in  the  sea:  and  I  was 
minded  to  render  it  unserviceable,  because  there 
was  a  king  behind  them,  who  took  every  sound 
ship  by  force.  As  to  the  youth,  his  parents  were 
true  believers;  aaad  we  feared  lest  he,  being  an 
unbeliever,  should  ol^ge  them  to  suffer  his  per- 
versenesB  and  ingratitude :  wherefore  we  desired 
that  the  Lord  might  give  them  a  more  r^hteous 
child  in  exdumge  for  him,  and  one  more  afiec- 
tionate  towards  them.  And  the  wall  belonged  to 
two  orphan  youtiis  of  the  city,  and  under  it  was  a 
treasure  hidden  whieh  belonged  to  them ;  and 
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their  father  was  a  righteous  man :  and  thy  Lord 
was  pleased  that  they  should  attain  their  full  age, 
and  take  forth  their  treasui:ey  through  the  mercy 
of  thy  Lord.  And.  I  did  not  what  thou  hast  seen 
of  mine  own  will,  but  by  God's  direction.  This  is 
the  interpretation  of  that  which  thou  couldest  not 
bear  with  patience."    (Sale's  Koran,  c.  18.) 

Several  other  Contes  Devots,  like  the  story  of  the 
hermit,  are  of  good  mqral  tendency.  Ilie  great  pro- 
portion of  them,  however,  are  totally  the  reverse, 
as  they  tend  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  that  persons 
of  the  most  profligate  lives  may  be  saved  by  the 
repetition  of  numerous  Aves.  In  almost  all,  the 
perfection  of  morals  and  Christianity  is  represent-  - 
ed  as  consisting  in  the  recital  of  mass,  in  &8ting, 
and  corporeal  mortification:  sometimes^  though 
rarely,  there  is  added  the  distribution  of  alms.  A 
few  of  the  tales,  as  La  cour  de  Paradis,  one  would 
think  had  been  written  for  the  purpose  of  turning 
every  thing  sacred  into  ridicule.  Those  relating 
to  the  sexual  temptations,  to  which  monks  were 
subjected,  as  Du  Prevot  d' Aquil^e  and  D'un  Her- 
mite  et  du  due  Malaqutn,  are  extremely  licenti- 
ous ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  lives  of 
the  nuns  and  monks  are  represented  as  much  more 
profligate  in  the  Contes  Devots  than  in  the  light- 
er compositions  of  the  Trouveurs. 
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These  tales,  whatever  may  be  their  faults  or  me- 
rits, were  transmitted  from  age  to  age,  and  were 
frequently  copied  into  the  ascetic  works  of  the 
following  centuries.  From  the  shade  of  the  mo- 
nastery, where  they  had  their  birth,  they  passed 
into  the  bosom  of  private  families.  It  was  also 
.  customary  to  introduce  tales  of  this  nature  into 
the  homilies  of  the  succeeding  periods.  A  very 
long  and  curious  story  of  this  description,  con- 
cerning a  dissolute  bishop  named  Eudo,  may  be 
found  in  one  of  the  Sermones  de  Justitia,  of  Mail- 
lard,  a  preacher  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In 
1389,  a  system  of  divinity  appeared  at  Paris,  en- 
titled Doctrinal  de  Sapyence,  translated  by  Cax- 
ton  under  title  of  Court  of  Sapyence,  which 
abounds  with  a  multitude  of  apologues  and  para- 
bles. About  the  year  1480,  there  was  printed  a 
promptuary  or  repository  of  examples.for  compo^ 
sing  sermons,  written  by  a  Dominican  friar  at 
Basil,  who  informs  us,  in  a  sort  of  prologue,  that 
St  Dominic,  in  his  discourses,  always  abounded  ii| 
embellishments  of  this  description. 

Besides,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  spiritual 
romance  and  the  tales  of  chivalry  have  many  fea« 
tures  common  to  both.  In  the  latter,  the  leading 
subject  is  frequently  a  religious  enterprise.  The 
quest  of  the  Sangreal  was  a  main  object  with  the 
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knights  of  the  Round  Table,  and  die  e^^ploits  of 
the  paladins  of  Charlemagne  chiefly  tended  to 
the  expulsion  of  the  Saracens  and  triumph  of  the 
Christian  faith.  The  history  of  Guerino  Meschino 
may  be  adduced  as  an  instance  of  an  intermediate 
work  between  the  chivalrous  and  spiritual  roman* 
oes.  It  is  full  of  the  achievements  of  knight  aiBntry, 
the  love  of  princesses,  and  discomfiture  of  giants ; 
yet  it  appears  that  the  author's  principal  object 
was  the  edification  of  the  fiiithful*  This  production 
was  of  a  fame  and  popularity  likely  to  produce  imi« 
tation*  Spain  and  Italy  have  claimed  the  merit 
of  its  original  composition,  but  the  pretensions  of 
the  latter  country  seem  the  best  founded,  and  it 
is  now  generally  beheved  to  have  been  written  by 
a  Florentine,  called  Amkea  Patria,  in  the  14th 
century.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  was  first  printed  in 
Italian  at  Padua,  147S,  in  folio,  and  afterwwrds 
appeared  at  Venice,  14779  folio;  Milan,  1520, 4to; 
and  Venice,  15599  l^mo.  It  is  the  subject  of  a 
poem  by  Tullia  Arragona,  an  Italian  poetess  of 
the  16th  century*  A  French  translation  was  prints 
ed  in  1490.  Mad.  Oudot  has  included  it  in  the  Bib- 
liotbeque  Bleue,  with  refinements  of  style  which 
ill  conqpensate  for  the  naivetS  of  the  original. 

Guerin  was  son  of  Millon,  king  of  Albania,  a 
monarch  descended  from  the  house  of  Burgundy. 
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The  young  prince's  birth  was  the  epoch  of  the 
€<mimencement  of  his  parents'  misfortunes.  His 
father  and  mother  were  dethroned  and  imprison^ 
ed  by  an  usurper,  who  would  also  have  slain  their 
heir  had  not  his  nurse  embarked  with  him  in  a 
vessel  f^  Constantinople.  She  unfortunately  died 
during  the  voyage,  but  the  child  was  taken  care 
of,  and  afterwards  educated,  by  a  Greek  merchant^ 
who  happened  to  be  in  the  vessel,  under  the  name 
of  Meschino,  an  appellation  derived  from  the  un* 
happy  drcumstances  of  hi$  childhood.  When  he 
grew  up  he  attracted  the  notice,  and  passed  into 
the  service,  of  the  son  of  the  Greek  emperor,  with 
whom  he  acted  as  Grand  Carver.  At  Constanti- 
nople  he  fell  in  love  with  the  princess  Elisena,  his 
master's  sister.  There,  too,  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  dexterity  in  tournaments,  and  also  by 
his  exploits  in  the  course  of  a  war,  in  which  the 
empire  was  at  Ihat  time  engaged. 

In  spite  of  his  love,  his  merit,  and  services,  Gue-r 
rin  had,  on  one  occasion,  been  called  Turk  by  the 
princess  Elizena,  a  term  equivalent  to  slave  or  vil- 
lain. To  wipe  away  this  reproach  he  determined 
on  setting  out  to  ascertain  who  were  his  parents, 
as  they  had  hitherto  been  unknown  to  him,  Con^ 
eeming  this  expedition  the  emperor  consulted  the 
court  astrologers,  who,  after  due  examination  of 
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the  Stars,  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  Guerin 
could  learn  nothing  of  his  parentage,  except  from 
the  Trees  of  the  sun  and  moon,  which  grew  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  world. 

After  this  explication,  Guerin  prepared  for  the 
trip.  Having  received  from  the  empress  a  relic 
composed  of  the  wood  of  the  true  cross,  which  she 
affirmed  would  preserve  him  from  every  danger 
and  enchantment,  he  embarked  in  a  Greek  vessel 
and  landed  in  Little  Tartary.  Thence  he  took 
his  route  through  Asia,  and,  having  crossed  the 
Caspian  Sea,  combated  a  giant,  who  seized  all 
travellers  he  could  overtake,  especially  Christians, 
and  shut  them  up  in  his  Garde  Manger,  not  only 
for  his  own  consumption,  but  to  regale  the  giant- 
ess his  wife  with  her  four  children,  who  had  acquis 
red  the  family  relish  for  ^ch  refreshments.  Gue* 
rin  cut  off  the  whole  brood,  and  thus  saved  from 
the  spit  two  prisoners  who  had  been  reserved  for 
a  bonne  bouche. 

Our  hero  on  his  way  to  India  declined  the  offers 
made  to  him  by  a  princess ;  but  the  king  her  father 
was  so  much  exasperated  at  this  refusal  that  he 
threw  him  into  prison,  where  he  would  inevitably 
have  died  of  hunger,  had  not  the  lady  he  had  so 
recently  rejected  disinterestedly  brought  him  pro- 
visions.   This  kind  procedure  had  such  an  eftct 
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<m  the  knighti  that  he  broke,  in  favour  of  this  good 
princess,  an  oath  of  purity  he  had  rashly  taken ; 
but  as  he  only  swore  fidelity  to  her  by  Mahomet, 
he  fdt  no  scruple  in  abandoning  her  at  the  end 
of  three  months. 

Guerin,  in  the  course  of  his  journey  through  In- 
dia, saw  great  variety  of  monsters,  and  heard  of 
dog-headed  tribes,  and  nations  with  feet  so  large 
that  they  carried  them  over-head  as  umbrellas.  At 
length  he  arrived  at  the  extremity  of  India,  where 
he  found  the  trees  of  the  sun  and  moon,  who  in- 
formed him  that  his  name  is  not  Meschino,  which 
he  had  been  hitherto  called,  but  Guerin.  He  is 
also  told,  that  he  is  the  son  of  a  king,  but  that, 
if  he  wish  &rther  information,  he  must  take  the 
trouble  of  visiting  the  western  extremity  of  the 
globe. 

On  his  way  back,  Guerin  re-established  the  prin- 
cess of  Persepolis  in  her  dominions,  of  which  she 
had  been  deprived  by  the  Turks.  As  a  mutual  at- 
tachment arose  between  her  and  Guerin,  a  marri- 
age would  have  taken  place,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  recent  information  given  by  the  solar  trees. 
The  indulgent  princess  allowed  her  lover  ten  yean 
to  discover  his  parents,  and  he  promised  to  return 
at  the  end  of  that  periods 
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Guerin  next  viiiied  J^iualem,  paid  hk  devor 
tioDS  at  the  holy  6^Hilchre»  and  theiioe  paaaed  ob 
a  pilgrimage  to  Mpunt  Sinai*  From  the  Holy 
Land  he  penetrated  into  Ethiopia,  and  arrived  at 
the  states  of  Prester  John.  This  ecclesiastioal 
emperor  was  at  war  with  a  savage  peo^e^  who 
had  a  giant  at  their  head.  Guerin  assumed  the 
command  of  Prester's  lurmy^  and  Wfs  eminently 
successful* 

In  his  subsequent  progress  tlwough  Afiricai  Gue? 
riB  converted  many  infidel  kings  to  Christianity^ 
and  in  one  region  he  possessed  himself  of  the 
whole  country^  except  the  dominions  of  King  Yft* 
lidon  Against  this  pagan  he  prepared  to  take 
Btreni^ous  measures^  but  his  trouble  was  much 
abridged  by  means  of  the  sister  of  that  monarch* 
This  African  princess  had  become  enamoured  of 
Guerin,  from  the  account  she  had  received  of  his 
^^eauty,  valour,  and  strength*  She  therefore  senjC 
a  messenger  to  o&r  him  the  head  and  kingdom 
of  her  brother,  provided  he  would  consent  to  es- 
pouse her ;  or,  at  least,  conduct  himself  as  her  bus* 
band.  Some  of  Guerin's  retinue  received  this 
embassy,  and,  apprdiensive  of  the  over  scrupu« 
Ipus  conscience  of  thar  master,  returned  in  his 
name  a  favourable  answer.    The  lady  performed 
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her  promise  in  tke  following  manner :  she  intoxi- 
•cated  her  brother,  and  as  he  became  very  enter- 
prising in  consequence,  she  cut  off  his  heiKl  in  aa 
assumed  fit  of  resentment.  The  gates  of  the  ca- 
pital were  dien  opened  to  Guerin ;  but,  when  the 
princess  came  to  demand  from  him  the  recom- 
pense of  her  treachery,  she  w«s  repulsed  with  the 
ixtmost  contempt  and  indignation,  being  very  ugly, 
mid  also  red^iaired,— «  singular  d^ct  in  an  Afri^ 
can. 

After  this,  Guerin  having  heard  that  in  the 
mountains  of  Calabria  there  lived  a  s3>yl,  who  had 
pre^cted  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  he  resolved  to 
interrogate  her  concerning  his  parents.  When  he 
arrived  in  her  neighbourhood,  he  was  informed  that 
he  had  undertaken  a  very  dangerous  expedition, 
since  the  sibyl,  though  twelve  hundred  years  old, 
still  formed  designs  on  the  hearts  of  those  who 
came  to  consult  her,  and  that  it  was  most  perils 
ous  to  yield  to  her  seductions :  but  Guerin,  who 
seems  to  have  held  in  contempt  the  fascinations 
of  a  sibyl  twelve  hundred  years  old,  was  not  de* 
terred  from  his  enterprise.  In  passing  the  moun- 
tains he  met  with  a  hermit,  who  pointed  out  to 
him  a  hollow  in  the  rocks,  which  led  to  her  abode. 
Having  reached  the  end  of  this  cavern,  he  came 
to  a  broad  river,  which  he  crossed  on  the  back  of 
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a  hideous  serpent,  who  was  in  waitrng,  and  who 
informed  him  during  the  passage,  that  he  had  for- 
merly been  a  gentleman,  and  had  undergone  this 
unpleasant  transformation  by  the  charms  of  the 
sibyl.   Guerin  now  entered  the  palace  of  the  pro- 
phetess, who  appeared  surrounded  by  beautiful 
attendants,  and  was  as  fresh  as  if  she  had  been 
eleven  hundred  and  eighty  years  younger  than 
she  was  in  reality.   A  splendid  supper  was  served 
up,  and  she  informed  Guerin  in  the  course  of  the 
conversation  which  arose  after  the  repast,  that 
she  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  long  life  and  unfading 
beauty,  in  consequence  of  having  predicted  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour  ;  nevertheless,  she  confessed 
that  she  was  not  a  Christian,  but  remained'  firmly 
attached  to  Apollo,  whose  priestess  she  had  been 
at  Delphos,  and  to  whom  she  was  indebted  for 
the  gift  of  prophecy ;  her  last  abode  had  been  at 
Cumae,  whence  she  had  retired  to  the  palace 
which  she  now  inhabited. 

Hitherto  the  conversation  of  the  sibyl  had  not 
been  such  as  was  expected  from  her  endowments. 
It  had  been  more  retrospective  than  premonitory ; 
and,  however  communicative  as  to  her  personal 
history,  she  had  been  extremely  reserved  on  the 
subject  of  her  guest's.  At  length,  however,  she  in- 
formed him  of  the  names  of  his  parents,  and  all 
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the  circumstances  of  his  birth.  She  farther  pro- 
mised to  acquaint  him,  on  some  other  occasion, 
with  the  place  of  their  residence,  and  to  give  him 

-  some  insight  into  his  future  destiny. 

At  night  the  sibyl  conducted  Guerin  to  the 
chamber  prepared  for  his  repose,  and  he  soon  per- 

. .  ceived  that  she  was  determined  to  gire  him  consi- 
derable disturbance,  as  she  began  to  ogle  him,  and 
then  proceeded  to  the  narrowest  scrutiny.  The 
wood  of  the  cross,  however,  which  he  had  recei- 
ved from  the  Greek  empress,  and  an  occasional 
prayer,  procured  his  present  manumission  from 
the  sibyl,  who  was  obliged  to  postpone  her  de- 
signs tiU  the  morrow,  and  thence  to  defer  them  for 
the  five  following  days,  owing  to  the  repulsive  in- 
fluence of  the  same  relic. 

The  prophetess,  who  seems  in  her  old  age  to 
have  changed  the  conduct  which  procured  from 
Virgil  the  appellation  of  Casta  Sibylla,  still  re- 

.  frained  from  informing  her  guest  of  the  residence 
of  his  parents,  in  order  that,  by  detaining  him  in 
her  palace,  she  might  grasp  an  opportunity  of  final- 
ly accomplishing  her  intentions.  One  Saturday  she 
unluckily  could  not  prevent  the  knight  from  be- 
ing witness  to  an  unfortunate  and  inevitable  me- 
tamorphose. Fairies,  it  seems,  and  those  con* 
nected  with  fairies,  are  on  that  day  invariably 
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converted  into  hideous  aniaiali>  and  remain  in 
this  guise  till  the  ensuing  Monday.  Guerin^  who 
had  hitherto  seen  the  palace  inhabited  only  by 
fine  ladies  and  gentlemen^  was  surprised  to  find 
himself  in  the  midst  of  a  menagerie^  and  to  behold 
the  sibyl  herself  ccmtorted  into  a  snake.  -When 
she  had  recovered  her  charms,  Guerin  upbraided 
her  with  the  sjnral  form  into  which  she  had  been 
lately  wreathed.  He  now  positively  demanded 
his  leave>  which  having  obtamed^  he  farthwitlr 
repaired  to  Ro0iie>  and  though  he  had  extricated 
himself  from  the  den  in  the  most  Christian  man-- 
ner,  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  demand  the  indul- 
gence of  the  holy  father,  for  having  consulted  a 
sibyl  who  was  at  once  a  sorceress,  a  pagan,  and 
a  serpent.  The  pope  imposed  on  him,  as  a  pe- 
nance, that  he  should  visit  the  shrine  of  St  Janes 
in  6aljcia»  and  afterwards  the  purgatory  of  St  Pa- 
trick in  Irdand^  at  the  same  time  giving  him  hopes 
that  in  the  latter  i^ace  he  might  hear  intelligence 
of  his  parents. 

Gumn  met  with  nothing  remarkable  duvii^ 
the  first  part  of  his  expiatory  pilgrimage.  The 
account^  however,  of  Saint  Patrick's  purgatory  is 
full  of  wonders^  When  Saint  Patrick  went  to 
preach  in  Ireland,  li^  honest  Hibernians  reused 
to  believe  tlie  articles  of  his  creed,  unless  they  re^ 
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eeived  ocular  demonstration  of  their  truths  so  tliat 
the  saint  was  obliged  to  set  up  a  purgatory  for 
their  satisfaction.*  On  arriying  in  Ireland,  Que* 
rin  waited  on  the  archbishop,  who>  af):er  haringt 
Tainly  attempted  to  dissuade  him  from  this  perils 
ous  expedition,  gave  him  letters  of  introduction 
to  the  abbot  of  the  Holy  Island,  which  was  die 
vestibule  of  purgatory.  With  die  couiivanoe  o£ 
the  abbot,  Guerin  descended  into  a  well,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  he  found  a  subterraneous  mea- 
dow. There  he  received  instructions  from  two 
men  clothed  in  white  garments,  who  lived  in  an 
edifice  built  in  form  of  a  church.  He  was  thence 
carried  away  by  two  demons,  who  escorted  him 
from  cavern  to  cavern,  to  witness  the  torments  of 
purgatory*  £adi  cavern,  he  found,  was  appro- 
priated for  the  chastisement  of  a  particular  vice* 
Thus»  in  ono>  the  goumuinjh  were  tantalized  with 
the  appearaAce  and  flavour  of  dressed  dishos,  and. 

'  One  of  Calderon's  ptays  turns  on  the  establishment  bf 
the  jwrgatory  of  St  Patrick.  That  saint  bebi;  shipwreck- 
ed ID  Ireland,  coiidacted  the  lofidel  vionar^h  of  the  eoun* 
try  to  the  moiith  of  a  cavern  wbicti  led  to  purgatory*  The 
king  threw  himself  in  blaspheming,  as  was  his  custom,  and 
by  an  adroit  stratagem  of  the  saint,  instead  of  reaching  pur- 
gatory, be  fell  headlong  Into  hell.  This  immediately  effccio 
cd  the  conTcrsion  of  bi&  subjects* 
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exquisite  beverage,  which  eluded  their  grasp ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  troubled  with 
all  the  cholics  and  indigestions  to  which  their  in- 
temperance had  subjected  them  during  life.  This 
notion  of  future  punishments,  appropriate  to  the 
darling  sins  of  the  guilty,  has  been  common  with 
poets.  It  occurs  in  Dante,  and  we  are  told  in 
one  of  Ford's  dramas,  that 


There  are  gluttons  fed 


With  toads  and  adders :  there  is  baroins  oil 
Poured  down  the  drunkard's  throat ;  the  usurer 
Is  forced  to  sup  whole  draughts  of  molten  gold ; 
There  is  the  murderer  for  ever  stabb'd, 
Yet  can  he  never  die. 


After  Guerin  had  witnessed  the  pains  of  purgatory, 
he  had  a  display  of  hell  itself,  which,  in  this  work^ 
is  divided  into  circles,  precisely  on  the  plan  laid 
out  in  Dante's  Inferno.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  this 
part  of  the  romance  must  have  been  suggested  by 
the  unearthly  excursions  in  the  Divina  Commedia* 
Judas  Iscariot,  Nero,  and  Mahomet,  act  the  roost 
distinguished  parts  in  the  tragedy  now  under  the 
eye  of  Guerin.  Among  others,  he  recognised  his 
old  friend  the  giant  Macus,  whom  he  had  slain  in 
Tartary,  and  whose  fate  is  a  warning  to  all  who 

10 
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are  guilty  of  an  overgrowth,  and  who  regale  their 
wives  and  children  with  the  flesh  of  Christian  tra- 
vellers. He  also  perceived  the  red-haired  Afri- 
can princess,  who,  for  Guerin's  sake,  had  struck 
off  the  head  of  her  intoxicated  brother.  His  in- 
fernal Ciceroni  made  frequent  efforts  to  add  him 
to  the  number  .of  the  condemned,  but  were  at 
length  reluctantly  obliged  to  give  him  up  to  Enoch 
and  Elijah,  who  pointed  out  to  him'  Paradise,  about 
as  near  as  Moses  saw  the  Promised  Land.  These 
4  celestial  guides,  after  telling  him  that  he  will  hear 
of  hia  parents  in  Italy,  showed  him  the  way  back 
to  earthy  where  he  -at  last  arrived,  having  passed 
thirty  days  without  sleep  or  sustenance.    . 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  Guerin  was  sent  to  Al^- 
foania  by  the  pope,  in  order  to  expel  the  Turks, 
which,  being  accomplished,  he  discovered  his  fa- 
ther and  mother  in  the  dungeon  where  they  had 
been  all  along  confined.  They  were  speedily  re- 
established on  their  throne,  and  the  romance  conr 
dudes  with  the  mfurriage  of  Guerin  with  the  jprin- 
cess  of  Persepolis,  to  the  great  mortification  of 
the  Grecian  princess  Elizena,  who  now  heartily 
repented  having  rashly  denominated  him  Turk. 

Such  is  the  history  of  Guerin  Meschino,  who 
was  certainly  the  most  erratic  knight  of  all  those 
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who  hare  travened  the  worid«  No  one  dkcomfit* 
ed  a  greater  number  of  giants  and  monsters ;  no 
one  was  nore  constant  to  hk  mistnessy  than  fae  to 
the  princess  of  Persepialis ;  no  (me  was  so  devont^ 
as  appears  from  his  conduct  in  purgatofy,  and  tiM 
abode  of  the  sibyl,  his  numeroiis  pilgfimages  and 
successful  coAversiens. 

it  cannot  fiui  to  hnive  been  remarked^  in  tracing 
the  progress  of  fiction,  that,  wh^n  one  species  of 
fiibulous  writing  gave  place  to  Bioothar^  this  hap 
pened  gradually,  and  that  generaHy  some  mixed 
work  was  composed,  partalqng  of  the  mutual  qua^ 
lities  of  the  old  and  new  system.  For  example^ 
in  the  romance  which  we  hare  now  been  consir 
4eriBg,  the  elements  both  of  the  chivalrous  and 
devotional  method  of  writing  a^e  blended,  but 
with  a  greater  proportion  of  the  form^.  In  other 
productions  the  latter  graduaiiy  prevailed,  tiU,  at 
length,  th^  traces  of  the  fornix  were  dbnost  en* 
iirdy<  obliterated :  of  those  works  in  whidi  i^ivk- 
nal  began  to  gain  an  ascendaacy  over  romantie 
fiction. 
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Im  AVENTUBES  ds  LYCIOAS  bt  ds 
CLBORITHE, 

mis  the  eatlkst  and  the  finest  spedmen.  It  was!^ 
eomfMwed  in  Ibe  year  1529,  by  the  Sieur  de  Ba» 
rare,  archdeaeon  c£  Sees,  though  the  authcnr  pre^ 
tendi  that  it  was  originally  written  in  the  Syriaie 
language,  and  translated  by  him  froiiA  a  Greek 
▼ersion. 

When  the  islaad  of  Rhodes  was  conquered  by 
the  Ottoman  etnperov,  the  young  women  were 
subjected  to  slavery,  and  to  still  severer  misfor« 
toneSi.  One  of  their  number,  named  Cleoritha, 
was  allotted  to  the  finrourlte.  minister  oi  the  sut 
Ian,  and,  4Mi  account  of  her  beauty,  was  distin* 
guished  by  the  name  of  wife,  from  the  crowd  of 
sttiToundhig  concubines. 

A  Chrbtian  gentlemanv  named  Lycidas,  hearing 
of  her  raisiEHrtunes,  and  her  inviolable  attachment 
to  the  fiuth  in  which  she  had  been  brought  up^ 
conceived  tluit  a  visit  from  hiiii  could  not  fiul  to 
be  consolatory.  By  bribing  m  eunuch^  he  was  in- 
troduced into  ^e  seraglio,  and  Cleor^^  soon  re* 
warded  his  attenticm,  by  lavishing  on  lum  favoi»rs- 
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whidi  were  with  difficulty  extorted  by  her  mussul- 
man  husband. 

This  intercourse  subsisted  without  detection  or 
interruption  for  six  years  ;  but  at  the  ^d  of  that 
period  the  mind  of  Lycidas  became  a  prey  to  re- 
ligious melancholy :  he  poured  forth  his  feelings 
of  contrition  before  the  peinitentiary  tribunal,  but 
was  shocked  at  the  facility  with  which  he  obtain- 
ed.  absolution  for  the  crimes  he .  acknowledged. 
Tormented  by  his  conscience,  and  disgusted  with 
his  confessor,  afler  writing  a  few  lines  to  Cleori- 
tha,  to  account  for  his. absence,  he  departed  with 
the  intention  of  opening  his  heart  to  the  bishop,  of 
Damascus. 

On  the  approach  of  the.  night  which  concluded 
his  first  day's  journey,  Lycidas  arrived  at  a  small 
and  solitary  inn,  by  the  side  of  a  wood.  Having 
asked  the  host  for  an  apartment,  he  found  diere 
was  no  chamber  except  one,  which,  for  a  long  pe- 
riod, had  been  the  nightly  rendezvous  of  demons 
and  sorcerers.  Lycidas  insisted  on  that  room  be* 
ing  assigned  to  him,  in  spite  of  the  assurance  of 
the  landlord,  that  for  seven  years  past  all  the. tra- 
vellers who  had  slept  in  it,  and,  among  thereat^ 
a. pacha,  attended  by  six  janissaries,  had  been  dis? 
turbed  by  supernatural  agents. 

11 
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'  Scarcely  had  Lycidas  entered  the  haunted  apart- 
ment, when  six  damsels,  in  array  of  njrmphs,  ap* 
peared,  and  proposed  to  him  with  much  apparent 
civility,  that  he  should  accompany  them  to  their 
mistress.  Lycidas  at  first  eyed  them  with  indiffer- 
ence, but  at  length  yielding  to  the  importunities 
of  the  &irest,  he  idlowed  himself  to  be  conducted 
to  aw  castle,  wh^e  he  was  ushered  into  a  splendid 
saloon,  illumined  by  a  thousand  flambeaus.  Twenty 
youths,  and  as  many  damsels,  of  dazzling  charms, 
joined  in  voluptuous  dances,  while  the  most  se* 
ductive  music  was  poured  from  the  fairest  throats. 
The  lady  who  presided  over  this  festival  appeared 
to  be  about  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  was  of  re- 
splendent beauty* 

The  ball  being  concluded,  the  band  of  dancers 
and  musicians  retired,  and  Lycidas  being  left  alone 
with  the  lady,  she,  mistaking  his  silence  for  respect, 
took  an  opportunity  of  encouraging  him,  by  re- 
marking, that  the  attendants  had  .left  h^  at  his 
mercy.  To  this  observation,  and  to  subsequent 
overtures  still  more  explicit  and  enticing,  Lycidas 
mainttuned  the  most  provoking  silence.  At  length 
ithe  lady^ve  vent  to  her  resentment  in  reproach- 
es, and  then  vanished  from  his  view.  Soon  as  she 
disappeared  the  lightis  are  extinguished,  the  fabric 
falls  with  a  tremendous. crash  into  the  abysses  of 
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the  earthy  and  Ljrddas  remauis  alone  in  the  chaos 
of  a  dstk  and  tempestuous  night 

By  the  guidance  of  a  pale  and  imcertain  beanii 
he  regains  the  solitary  abode  he  had  left.  There 
he  remains  till  davm,  when  he  departB,  and  arviTes, 
without  fiuther  adTentores^  at  the  residence  of  the 
bishop  of  Danascus.'  Lycidas  having  explained 
to  him  the  state  of  his  soul,  and  his  conscientious 
scruples,  this  prelate  prescribes  in  the  first  instance 
the  total  renunciation  of  Cleoritha;  he  recommends 
that  his  penitent  should  then  undertake  a  jourfiey 
in  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim,  to  all  the  memorable 
scenes  of  the  Holy  Land ;  that  he  should  thence 
repair  to  Venice,  to  join  the  army  of  that  repub* 
lie  in  its  attempts  to  re-conquer  Cyprus,  aqd 
should  conclude  with  uniting  himself  to  the  knights 
of  Jerusalem,  in  the  citadel  c^  Malta. 

Lycidas  accordingly  commences  these  multifile 
rious  (Nfdinances,  by  despatching  a  letter  to  htt 
late  mistress,  in  which  he  explains  his  intentions 
of  diToroing  himself  firom  her  and  his  vicious  pas* 
sions-— uxges  her  to  repentance  £at  her  msoaifold 
transgressions,  assures  her  that  he  wiU  contmue 
to  love  her  as  one  lores  the  apostles^  and  that  he 
}s  her  obedient  servant  in  Gpd. 

Cleoritha  fbds  extremely  indignant  at  this  cant* 
ing  epistle,  but  her  pasuon  has  yet  sudi  influence 


0Tst  her  Bvoif  that  she  eseqitiB  from  the  wragUa 
to  search  for  Ljctdas,  ia  thoid  placet  where  she 
dii&ka  he  ii  moat  likely  to  be  foimdi  oAd  pdura 
fisrth  a  torrent  of  abuae  on  bemg  diaqppokited  hi 
her  ezi^ectationa  of  orertakuigher  iDver^ 

Indeed)  bytfaia  tunO)  Lycidaa  waa  ou  hi*  way  to 
the  Holy  Land.  Qn  hit  road  to  Jeruaaleai  he  met 
with  the  devil  and  a  hettiiti  who  had  a  trial  of 
amngth  fixr  the  tool  of  the  pilgrim*  The  devil  at 
first  gftbed  aeme  advantage^  but  ilie  viotory  r»< 
mained  in  the  haada  of  the  aabt*  From  Jemsalettl 
Lyeidaa  proceeds  to  Bethame^  to  visit  the  oratory 
of  the  blesaed  Magdalene*  In  this  place  ^f  dev<M 
tkm  he  ftela  all  the  beatitude  attadbed  to  the  pro^ 
gress  of  a  tender  repentance  I  and^  remembering 
the  ahuilarity  of  his  own  fitte  to  that  of  tbefraiii 
but  pardoned  sister  of  Lasaroi^  he  honours  het 
memory  with  a  few  tributary  veiBes^  such  ae^ 

**  O  besolz  yeiix  de  la  Magdaleine^ 
Yoas  etiez  Isn  aa  Moot  ^thoa, 
Et  VOtti  etes  one  PonttLiatJ^  A<*. 

After  leaving  the  Holy  Land,  Lyddas  joins  the 
Christian  army  ht  Cyprus,  is  qipohlted  cidond  of 
a  Sdevonian  regiment,  and  reCeiveB,  while  oom« 
birtbg  at  its  helbd^  a  aoortal  wound#  He  does  not, 
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however,  conceive  himself  exempted  from  conti- 
nuing the  activity  he  had  exerted  in  this  world,  by 
his  tr^slation  to  the  heavenly  mansions.  Scarcely 
has  he  tasted  of  celestial  repose,  when  he  appears 
one  night  to  Cleoritha,  (who  by  this  time  had  re- 
turned to  her  infidel  husband,)  and  exhorts  her  on 
the' subject  of  devotion  and  farr  various  duties. 
Unfortunately  the  spirit  of  .religion  inspired  by 
this  apparition,  induces  Cleoritha,  with  a  view 
again  to  escape  from  the  mussulman,  to  listen  to 
the  proposals  of  a  Jew  who  had  been  long  ena- 
moured of  her  charms.  By  the  advice  of  one  of 
her  female  slaves,  she  receives  him  on  the  same 
footing  on  which  Lyddas  had  been  formerly  ad- 
mitted. The  criminal  intercourse  is  detected  by 
the  husband;  he  demands  the  severest  justice  of 
his  country,  and  the  same  pile  consumes  the  Jew, 
the  slave,  and  Cleoritha. 

About  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  a  spiritual 
romance  of  some  celebrity  appeared  in  the  Flem- 
ish dialect,  written  by  Boetius  Bolswert,  an  en- 
graver, and  brother  of  Scheldt  Bolswert,  who  was 
still  more  famous  in  the  same  art.  This  produc- 
tion recounts  the  pilgrimage  of  two  sisters,  whose 
names  are  equivalent  to  Dpve  and  Wilful,  (in  the 
French  translation  Colombelle  a^d  Yolontairette,) 
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to  Jerusalem,  in  quest  of  their  Well-bdoved.  One 
waSy-as  her  name  imported,  mild  and  prudent; 
the  other,  4>bstinate  and. capricious.  The  con- 
trasted behaviour,  and  the  different  issue  of  the 
adventures  which  happen  to.  these  two  sisters  on 
tiieir  journey,  form  the  intrigue  of  the  romance* 
Thus,. they  arrive  at  a  village  during  a  fair  or  fes« 
tival :  Volontairette  mingles,  in  a  crowd  who  are 
following  a  mountebank ;  she  returns  covered  with 
▼ennin,  and  her.  person  is  depopulated  with  much 
trouble.  The. other  sister  esci^es  by  remaining 
at  .home,  engaged  in  devotional  es^cises.  This 
romance  is  mystical  throughout :  It  is  invariably 
insipid,  and.occasionally  blasphemous. 

.A  number  of  spiritual  romances  were  written  by 
Camus,  bishop  of  Bely,'  in  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century.  At  the  time  when  this  prelate  en<* 
tered  the  ecclesiastical  state,  the  taste  for  romance 
was  so  strong  as  to  eScclude  almost  every  otherspe- 
cies  of  reading.  -Hence,  he  is  said  to  have  found 
it.  necessary  to  present  his  flock  with  fictions,  of 
which  the  scope  was  to  impress  their  minds  with 
sentiments  of  piety.  As  he  had  much  zeal,>  and 
some  imagination,  and  as  his  readers  had  but  an 
indiflferent  taste,  these  works  may  have  prodaced, 

*  ,See  Appendix,  Ko^  1 1 . , 
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in  bis  own  tiiiie»  Uie  bentf  t  he  expected ;  but  be 
wanted  the  art  and  judgment  which  aldne  could 
hate  rendered  them  laitfaif^y  popuhr :  hisnum^ 
reus  and  mystical  productions  fell  into  disesteem^ 
in  the  progress  of  refinement  and  letHmini^  and  • 
ringle  specimen  will  satisfy  the  reader  that  they 
are  hardly  worth  being  rescued  from  the  oblivioil 
to  which  they  have  been  conngned. 

Achantesy  a  gentleman  of  Bnrgundyi  is  repre« 
seated  as  the  model  of  every  Christian  virtue.  His 
wife  Sophronia,  whose  dkaracter  is  diAwn  at  futt 
lengthy  is  an  example  of  piety  and  conjugal  affiso* 
Hon.  After  the  hipse  of  many  years,  in  thecomrse 
of  which  this  union  was  blessed  with  a  number  of 
daughters,  Achantes  passed  to  a  better  life*  His 
relict  made  a  vow  of  perpetual  widowhood,  whksh 
probably  no  one  had  any  intention  of  intemq>ting^ 
nnd  devoted  her  time  to  the  education  of  her 
daoghters,  especially  of  the  eidest,  called  Darie^ 
the  herohie  of  ^  romance.  This  young  lady  win 
ifterwards  placed  under  care  of  Theophilus^  an 
enlightened  ecclesiastic ;  and  the  fevt  fruit  of  her 
ittition  wai  the  feundation  of  a  monastery.  Her 
education  behig  complete^  she  was  married;  but 
her  husbandi  soon  after  the  nuptials^  went  abroad 
and  died.  The  intelligence  of  his  decease  was 
communicated  to  his  spouse  by  Theophilusy  who 
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^nlpraeed  that  opportunity  of  tfxpstiattng  on  thi 
vttrioitt  tot>k»  of  reUgiont  consokitioii.  Premo^ 
Pae  iabou»,  however,  ww  the  coniequeiioe  of  the 
disastrous  news,  and  Dane  expived,  after  having 
been  admitted  auioiig  the  nunher  of  the  religious 
of  that  omvcnit  whioh  she  had  tomerfy  foimded 
and  endowed* 

Of  the  w^ka  of  Catntub  however,  taaiijr  aro  »» 
th«  moral tium  spiritual  romaaeea;  that  tato say, 
iNime  moral  preeept  is  meant  to  be  ineideated,  in* 
dependent  of  acts  of  devotion,  the  performance  of 
]»]grimages,  or  fonndatiim  of  monasteries.  All  of 
them  itfe  loaded  with  scriptund  quotation,  some* 
tones  pot  very  aptly  applied,  all  are  of  a  kngth 
fiitiguing  when  compared  with  the  interest  of  the 
story,  and  all  are  disfigured  with  aifeetedantithesiB 
and  cumbrous  erudition* 

We  have  already  had  occasioft  to  mendon  the 
€imtes  Devots,  whidi  were  coeval  with  the  Pt^ 
fa(liauz<rf'the  Trouveors.  A  eoHeetion  ctf  atories^ 
portlyknitated  from  ^iritual  tales,  particubtfly  the 
Pia  HUariaof  Angelin  Gaz4e^  and  partly  extract- 
ed ifrom  larger  works  oi  devotioa,  with  s<mie  add* 
ed  by  the  publifllier,  appaared^  ia  modem  French 
hi  the  middle  of  the  seventeendteenlary.  Aftw 
^aatofliM  may  be  gives)  as  hMaaces  of  the  eas- 
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treme  of  supentitious  folly,  and  as  specimens  of 
what  for  a  considerable  period  formed  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  religious  communities  of  France  and 
Ithe  Netherlands. 

:  A.  countryman  one  day  was  driving  some  lambs 
io. slaughter;  fortunately  for  them,  St  Francis 
happened  to  be  on  the  road.  As  soon  as  the  flock 
perceived  .him,  they  raised  most  lamentable  cries. 
The  saint  asked  the  clown  what  he  was  going  to 
do  with  these  aiumals^'  cut  their  throats,.'  replied 
he*  Good  St  Francis  could  not  contain  himself 
at  this  revolting  idea,  nor  resist  the  sweet  suppli^ 
cations  of  these  innocents;  he  left  his  mantle  with 
jthe  barbarous  peasant,  obtained  the  lambs  in  ex- 
^luuigei  and  conducted  them  to  his  convent,  where 
Jlie  allowed  them  to  live  and  thrive  at  their  lei- 
sure. 

<  Among  this  little  flock  there  was  a  sheep  which 
.the  saiatloved  tenderly :  he  was  pleased  sometimes 
to  speak  to  her,  and  instruct  her.  '^  My  sister/' 
jaid  he,  ''  give  thanks  to  thy  Creator  according 
.to  thy  small  means*  It  is  good  that  you  enter 
•sometimes  into  the  temple;  but  be  there  more 
;humble.'than  when  you  go  into  the  fold ;  walk  only 
pn  tiptoe ;  bend  your  knees,  give  example  to  little 
•children.    But>  above  all,  my  dear  sister,  run  not 
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after  the  rams;  wallow  not  in  tiie  mirey  but  modest- 
ly nibble  at  the  grass  in  our  gardens,  and  be  care- 
ful not  to  spoil  the  flowers  with  which  we  deck 
our  altars." 

Such  were  the  precepts  of  St  Francis  to  his 
sheep.  This  interesting  creature  reflected  on  them 
m  private,  {en  son  parHculier,)  and  practised  them 
so  well,  that  she  was  the  admiration  of  erery  one. 
If  a  Religions  passed  by,  the  beloved  sheep  of  St 
Francis  ran  before  him,  and  made  a  profound  reve* 
fence.  When  she  heard  singing  in  the  church,  she 
came  straightway  to  the  altar  of  the  Virgin,  and 
saluted  her  by  a  gentle  bleat ;  when  a  bell  was 
sounded,  which  announced  the  sacred  mysteries, 
she  bent  her  head  in  token  of  respect.  **  O  bless* 
ed  animal  !*'  exclaims  the  author,  **  thou  wert  not 
a  sheep,  but  a  doctor :  thou  art  a  reproach  to  the 
worldly  ones,  who  go  to  church  to  be  adAdiredy  and 
not  to  worship.  I  know,"  continues  he,  *^  that  the 
Hugonot  will  laugh,  and  say  this  is  a  grandmo- 
ther's tale ;  but,  say  what  he  will,  heresy  will  be 
dispelled,  fiuth.will  prevail,  and  the  sheep  of  St 
Francis  be  praised  for  evermore." 

On  another  occasion,  St  Francis  conlmcted 
with  a  wolf,  that  the  city  would  provide  for  him, 
if  he  would  not  raven  as  hatetofore.  To  this  eour 
dition  he  readily  assented,  and  this  amiable  quar 
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draped  fiarllier  gratified  St  Franck  bj  m  atsida* 
ow  penonal  attendance.  Many  saints  iHiTe  taken 
pleasure  in  assodating  with  different  animak)  and 
St  Anthony,  we  are  somewhere  told,  nade  tiie 
goose  his  gossip;  but  this  brotherhood  with  wolves 
seems  peouliar  to  St  Frands. 

Hie  Abbe  de  Gorbie  had  the  hHMUUe  cnstpas 
of  tenderly  rearing  a  number  of  crows,  in  honour 
of  his  name.  One  of  these  birds  was  fidl  of  tricks 
and  maUce.  Sooaetimes  he  pecked  the  toes  <^  the 
novices,  sometimes  be  pindied  the  tafls  of  the  cats^ 
at  other  times  he  flew  away  with  the  dinner  of  hie 
comrades,  and  obliged  them  to  fiist  like  the  good 
fiithen ;  but  his  highest  dd^t  waa  to  phick  the 
finest  feathers  from  the  peacocka,  when  tibey  dis* 
played  dieir  plumage. 

One  day  the  Abb6  de  Corbie  having  entered 
tfie  refisctdry,  took  off  hie  ring  to  wash  his  hands : 
our  crow  darts  on  it  adroitly,  and  flies  off  unobsev* 
¥ed«  When  the  abb6  goes  to  put  on  his  ring,  it  is 
not  to  be  found ;  being  unable  to  learn  what  has 
become  of  it,  he  bark  an  ezeoranmnication  against 
the  unknown  author  of  the  theft.  Soon  the  crow 
Ibecomts  plaintive  and  sad-^-he  does  nodiing  but 
pme  and  dri^  a  languishing  lifi^^Jhis  feathers  drq» 
wilh  the  Hghtest  breeae.  his  wings  flag-*Jiis  body 
%e«onies  dry  and  emaciatedi^-no  more  plucking 


«f  poneocks*  tMben — tM  more  {MoidhiAg  of  aq* 
l4c«fl'  to^«  Ki»  ccMuUtion  now  ioflpires  coMpat* 
Hipn  Ui  ibose  b?  had  saool  torment^ed^  and  tlia 
«0fi»9U0eratioA  even  ^  the  peaeoeks  ia  excited. 
Witib  a  Tifw  cf  ai^certaiiMog  the  cauffe  of  hia  nun 
h4y9  his  neal  if  viaited»  te  see  if  he  baa  gathered 
nay  poiaenwa  plant.  What  ia  tbe  astoniiJnneBl 
of  ally  wh^  the  ring  vhich  the  abb^  had  k»t,  and 
npv  forgelteiBi^  ia  bwe  diacovered !  Aa  there  is  no 
Ipng^r  a  tiiu^  to  punish,  the  anatfaeeaa  is  needled, 
9nd  the  c^^ow^jreaujnes  in  a  few  daya  hit  gaiety  and 

Su^h  wc^e  the  tales  invented  and  propagated 
by  the  monks,  partly  with  pious,  and  partly  wilh 
politic  designs,  which  they  in^oaed  on  the  multi- 
tude a|i  genuine  history,  and  which  were  recdved 
with  eager  curiosity  Vki  devcmt  credulity. 

Some  of  these  stories,  absurd  as  they  are,  have 
aerved  as  the  basis  of  French  and  English  dramas : 
Les  Fils  Ingrats  of  Pirop,  i^otmH^  with  one  of 
these  spiritual  fictions.  Another  tale  which  oc- 
curs in  lihe  Pi^  Hilaria,  is  that  of  a  drunk  beggar^ 
who  is  carried  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy  to  hia 
palace,  where  he  enjoys  for  twegaty-fbur  houm 
the  pictures  of  com^iand.  .Hiis  atcxry  is  told  of 
Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  Goulart'a 
Histeires  Adwrables,  whenee  it  was  translated  io 
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one  of  Grimstone's  ''  Admimble  and  Meiii'oral>Ie 
Histories,"  which  Malone  considers  the  origin  of 
the  Induction  to  the  Tamii^  of  the  Shrew.  The 
first  notion,  however,  of  such  an  incident  was  no 
doubt  derived  from  the  east.  In  the  tale  of  the 
Sleeper  Awakened,  in  the  Arabian  Nights  Enter* 
tainments,  the  Caliph  Haroun  Alraschid  gives  a 
poor  man,  called  Abon  Hassan,  a.  soporific  pow- 
der, and  has  him  conveyed,  while  under  its  infhi- 
ence,  to  the  palace,  where,  when  he  awakes,  he  is 
obejf^d  and  entertained  as  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful,  till,  another  powder  being  administered, 
he  is  carried  back  on  the  following  night  to  his 
humble  dwelling. 

Of  the  various  spiritual  romances  which  have 
appeared  in  different  countries,  no  one  has  been 
so  deservedly  popular  as  the 
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of  John  Bunyan,  an  iallegorical  work,  in  which  the 
author  describes  the  journey  of  a  Christian  from 
the  city  of  Destruction  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 
The  origin  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  has  been  at- 
tributed by  some  to  Barnard's  Religious  Allegory, 
entitled  The  Isle  of  Man,  or  Proceedings  in  Man* 
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diire,  published  in  1697 f  while  others  hAve  traced 
it  to  the  story  of  the  Wandering  Knight^  transla* 
ted  from  French  by  Wm«  Goodyeare,  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Le  Pelerinage  de  TAme, 
by  Ant.  Girard,  printed  at  Paris  in  1480>  and  sub- 
sequently translated  by  Caxton,  rdates^  in  man* 
ner  of  a  dream,  the  progress  of  the  soul  after  its 
departure  from  the  body,  till  led  up  to  the  hea- 
venly mansions.  There  is  also  an  old  French 
work,  which  was  written  by  a  monk  of  Calais,  and 
was  versified  in  English  as  far  back  as  1426,  rela- 
ting to  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  containing 
various  dialogues  between  the  Pilgrim's  Grace- 
Dieu,  Sapience,  &c.  The  existence  of  such  works 
can  detract  little  from  the  praise  of  originality ; 
but,  if  the  notion  of  a  journey  through  the  perils 
and  temptations  of  life,  to  a  place  of  religious  rest^ 
has  been  borrowed  by  the  author  of  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  it  was  most  probably  suggested  by  a  Fle- 
mish work  already  mentioned,  which  describes  the 
pilgrimage  of  Colombelle  to  Jerusalem. 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress  was  written  while  the 
author  was  in  prison,  where  he  lay  from  1660  to 
1672  ;  so  that  the  date  of  its  composition  must  be 
fixed  between  those  two  periods.  This  celebra- 
ted allegory  is  introduced  in  a  manner  which,  in  its 
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)p  jst^iou^  6oleQiQity»  bears  a  9trikiQg  reseniblance 
to  the  cQwrn^weamnt  ,g£  the  Vision  of  Dante  v^ 
'^A^  J  walked  through  the  witderaess  of  tibss 
world,  I  lighted  oa  a  oertahi  phioe  where  was  a 
4ep*  a&4  laid  me  dowo  in  that  place  to  sleep ;  and 
4S  J  slept  I  dreamed  a  dream-^I  dreamed,  wad 
beheld  I  mw  a  man  clothed  with  rags,  with  a  book 
in  his  hand*  I  looked  aod  saw  him  open  the 
book,  and  read  theinein,  and  as  he  read  he  wept 
and  trembled,"  &c*  The  author  tbcai  describe  the 
awakening  spiritual  fears  of  his  hero,  Qbristiash-o- 
bis  resolution  to  depart  from  the  dtj  of  Destruc* 
^on,  suggested  perhaps  by  the  Sight  of  Lotfrcmi 
Ibe  devoted  eities  of  the  plain^-^s  ineffectual  at- 
tappts  to  induce  bis  wife  and  family  and  neighs 
hours  to  accompany  hhn<^his  dq^rtmre,  and. all 
the  incidents,  whether  of  a  discouraging  or  eom^ 
Ibrting  nature,  which  he  encountered  on  his  jouT'^ 
ncy. 

It  was,  perhaps,  ill-judged  in  the  author  to 
represent  Christian  as  having  a  wife  and  family, 
since,  whatever  be  the  spiritual  lesson  intended  to 
be  conveyed  by  his  leaving  them,  one  cannot  help 
being  impressed  with  a  certain  notion  of  selfish- 
ness and  hard-heartedness  in  the  hero.  **  Now  he 
had  not  run  far  from  his  own  house,''  says  the  au- 
thor, <'  but  his  wife  and  children  perceiving  it,  be-  ' 
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gan  to  cry  after  him  to  return ;  but  the  man  put 
his  fingers  into  his  ears,  and  ran  on,  crying,  <  Life  I 
liife !  Eternal  life !'  So  he  looked  not  behind  him, 
but  fled  towards  the  middle  of  the  plain.'*  This 
does  not  impress  us  with  a  very  favourable  idea  of 
the  disposition  of  the  hero,  and  in  fact,  with  the 
exception  of  £iith  and  perseverance,  he  is  a  mere 
negative  character,  without  one  good  quality  to 
recommend  him.  Th^e  is  little  or  no  display  of 
charity,  beneficence,  or  even  benevolence,  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  jHlgrimage.  The  senti- 
ments of  Christian  are  narrow  and  illiberal,  and 
his  struggles  and  exertions  wholly  selfish. 

The  author,  however,  composed  his  work  agree- 
ably to  the  notion  of  Christianity  existing  in  his 
time,  and  accordingly  this  must  be  kept  in  view 
while  forming  our  judgment  of  its  merit.  It  disco- 
vers a  rich  and  happy  invention,  the  incidents  and 
characters  are  well  portrayed,  and  there  is  much 
skill  in  the  dramatic  adaptation  of  dialogue  to  the 
characters  introduced.  But  as  the  author  was 
illiterate,  his  taste  is  coarse  apd  inelegant,  and  he 
generally  injures  the  beauty  of  his  pictures  by 
i^me  unlucky  stroke.  The  occasional  poetry  in- 
troduced is  execrable. 

In  one  p<Hnt  of  view,  however,  this  want  of  learn^ 
ing  and  taste  is  favourable  to  the  general  efiBect  of 
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the  work.  It  gives  to  the  whole  an  appearance  of 
simplicity  and  truth,  which  is  also  aided  by  the 
author,  like  Homer,  abridging  nothing,  but  again 
and  again  repeating  dialogues  as  they  were  deliver- 
ed, and  incidents  as  they  occurred.  The  only  art 
which  he  possesses,  and  it  has  an  agreeable  effect, 
is  the  art  of  contrast.  Thus,  for  example,  the  beau-^ 
tiful  palace,  where  he  is  entertained  by  the  four 
virgins.  Watchful,  Prudence,  Piety,  and  Charity, 
is  succeeded  by  his  distressful  combat  with  ApoU- 
yon  in  the  Valley  of  Humiliation,  and  the  con* 
finement  in  tlie  dimgeon  of  giant  Despair  is  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  pleasing  picture  of  the 
Delectable  Mountains. 

By  the  introduction  of  two  other  pilgrims  irt 
different  parts  of  the  journey  of  Christian,  the  first 
of  whom,  Faithful,  dies  a  martyr,  and  the  second. 
Hopeful,  after  the  death  of  the  former,  accompa- 
nies Christian  to  the  end  of  his  pilgrimage,  the 
author  not  only  agreeably  diversifies  his  work,  but, 
by  their  history  and  conversation,  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  expounding  his  whole  system  of  Faith, 
and  of  exhibiting  the  different  means  by  which 
the  same  great  object  is  attained.  On  the  whole, 
according  to  the  author's  views  of  Christianity,  the 
work  is  admirably  conceived;  and  the  difficulties 
of  his  task  are  a  sufficient  excuse  for  those  in- 
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ooogruities  which,  it  omst  be  confestedy  occasion- 
ally occur.  For  exainple,  one  is  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  the  wickedness  of  different  characters  who 
present  theinselyes  to  Christian  after  the  journey 
is  almost  terminated,  and  who,  according  to  the 
leading  idea  of  the  work,  .that  Christianity  is  a  pil- 
grimage, could  hardly  have  been  expected  to  have 
advanced  so  far  in  their  progresp. 

It  is  difficult  to  giye  any  specimen  of  this  po* 
pular  allegory,  as  its  merit  consists  less  in  tho 
beauty  of  detaphed  passages,  than  in  almost  irre» 
sistibly  carrying  on  the  reader  to  that  goal  which 
is  the  object  of  pursuit.  The  following. descrip* 
^on,  however,  is  short,  and  gives  a  favourablar 
idea  of  the  author's  powers  of  picturesque  deli* 
neation: — ^'  In  this  light,  therefore,  he  came  to 
the  ei|d  of  tbe  valley.  Now  I  saw  in  my  dream, 
that  at  the  end  of  Uiis  valley  lay  blood,  bonest 
ashes,  and  mangled  bodies  of  men,  even  of  pil- 
grims that  had  gone  this  way  formerly;  and,  while 
I  was  musing  what  should  be  the  reason,  I  espied 
a  little  before  me^a  cave,  where  two  giants,  Pope 
and  Pagan,  dwelt  in  old  time,  by  whose  power  and 
tyranny  the  men,  whose  bones,  blood,  aiAes,  &c« 
lay  there,  were  cruelly  put  to  death.  Qut  by  this 
place  Christian  went  without  much  danger,  wherOf 
at  I  somewhat  wondered ;  but  I  have  learned  since, 
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that  Pagan  has  been  dead  many  a^jr,  and  as  fi>r 
the  other,  though  he  be  alive,  he  is,  by  reason  of 
age,  and  also  of  the  many  shrewd  brushes  that  he 
met  with  in  his  younger  days,  groWn  so  craey  and 
stiff  in  his  joint?,  that  he  can  now  do  little  more 
tiian  sit  in  his  cave's  mouth,  grinning  at  pilgrims 
as  they  go  by,  and  biting  his  naib  because  he  can« 
not  come  at  them.  So  I  saw  that  Christian  went 
en  his  way ;  yet  at  the  sight  of  the  old  man  that  sat 
at  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  he  could  not  tell  what  to 
think,  especially  because  he  spake  to  him,  though 
he  could  not  go  ailber  him,  saying,  *  You  will  never 
mend  till  more  of  you  be  burnt.'  But  he  held  his 
peace,  and  set  a  good  face  on  it  apd  went  by,  and 
eatphed  no  hurt.*' 

Of  the  powerful  painting  in  the  volume,  no 
part  ijB  superior  to  the  description  of  the  passage 
of  Christian  through  the  River  of  Death.  The  re« 
presentation  also  of  the  arrival  of  Christian  and  hia 
fellow  pilgrim  at  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  is  very 
pleasing,  though  intermingled  with  traits  which  a 
good  taste  would  have. rejected.  It  concludes  in 
the  following  manner  :— 

**  Now  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  these  two  men 
went  in  at  the  gate ;  and,  lo !  as  they  entered, 
they  were  transfiguredi  and  they  had  nument  put 
on  that  shone  like  gold. 
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*^  Tber^  W^e  idso  that  met  them  with  fadrpil 
and  crowns,  lUid  gave  to  them,  the  harps  to  prc^sd 
withal,  and  the  crowns  hi  tdken  of  honour.  Then 
I  hesHrd  in  my  dream  that  all  the  bells  in  tlie  city 
tang  again  f<^  joy,  and  that  it  was  said  unto  thein» 

*  Enter  ye  into  the  joy  of  your  Lord.'  I  also  heard 
the  men  themselTes  sing  with  a  loud  Toice,  saying, 

*  Blessing,  honour,  glory,  and  power,  be  to  hini 
that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  the  Lamb,  for 
ever  and  ever.* 

'^  Now,  just  as  the  gates  were  opened  to  let  in 
the  men,  I  looked  in  after  them,  and  behold  the 
city  shone  like  the  sun ;  the  streets  also  were  pa- 
ved with  gold,  and  in  them  walked  many  men  with 
crowns  upon  their  heads,  palms  in  their  hands,  and 
golden  harps  to  sing  praises  withal. 

^^  There  were  also  of  them  that  had  wings,  and 
they  answered  one  another  without  intermission, 
8a3ring,  *  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord.*  And  after 
that,  they  shut  up  the  gates ;  which,  when  I  had 
seen,  I  wished  myself  amongst  them.'* 

The  emblematic  representation  of  heavenly  joys 
under  figure  of  a  magnificent  city,  so  frequent  in 
spiritual  romance,  probably  originated  in  a  scrip- 
tural similitude,  which  was  readily  adopted  by 
the  monks  and  anchorites  of  the  early  ages.  It 
was  natural  enough  for  men  who  were  clad  ii^ 
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bair-cloth,  and  who  dwelt  in  solitary  ooverns  or 
gloomy  cells,  to  imagine  that  supreme  bliss  con- 
sisted in  walking  in  parade,  attired  with  glitter- 
ing garments,  through  streets  which  shone  like 
gold :  But  though  this  occupation  may  be  better 
than  quaffing  Hydromel  in  Valhalla,  to  us  it  is 
scarcely  so  attractive  as  the  Arabian  Paradise,  or 
the  Loca  lata  et  amcena  *oireta  of  a  Platonic  Ely- 
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All  men  hove,  more  or  less,  a  propensity  to  sa« 
tire  and  ridicule.  This  tendency  has  its  origin  in 
self-love,  which  naturally  leads  us  to  indulge  in  a 
belief  of  our  own  siipenbrity  over  the  rest  of  our 
species.  It  is  in  satire  and  ridicule  that  this  feel- 
ing receives  its  most  frequent  gratification  ;  and, 
spite  of  the  objections  of  Beattie,  nothing  can,  in 
many  instances,  be  more  just  than  the  reflection 
of  Addison  on  the  Veil-known  theory  of  Hobbes, 
that  when  a  man  laughs  he  is  not  very  merry,  but 
very  proud. 

But,  besides  the  gratification  they  afford,  works 
of  satire  and  ridicule  are  useful,  as  they  frequently 
exhibit  mankind  in  their  true  light  and  ji4St  pro^ 
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portions,  with  all  their  passions  and  follies.  They 
remove  from  their  conduct  that  yamish  with  which 
men  so  ingeniously  cover  those  actions  which  are 
frequently  the  ofl&pring  of  pride,  private  views,  or 
voluntary  self-delusion. 

In  nothing  is  the  superiority  of  the  moderns  over 
the  ancients  more  apparent  than  in  the  higher  ex^ 
cellence  of  their  ludicrpus  compositions.  Modern 
ridicule,  as  has  been  shown  by  Dr  Beattie,  is  at 
once  more  copious,  and  more  refined,  than  the  an- 
cient. Many  sources  of  wit  and  humour,  formerly 
unknown,  are  now  open  and  obvious,  and  those 
which  are  common  to  all  ages  have  been  purified 
by  improvement  in  courtesy  and  taste* 


RABELAIS, 

whom  Sir  William  Temple  has  styled  the  Father 
o£  Ridicule,  is  certainly  the  first  modern  aiith<Nr 
who  obtained  mudi  celebrity  by  the  comic  or  sa- 
tirical romance.  At  the  time  when  he  appeared, 
ccctravaga»t  tales  were  in  the  height  of  their  po- 
pularity. As  he  had  determined  to  ridicule  the 
most  distinguished  persons,  and  every  thing  that 
the  rest  of  mankind  regarded  as  venerable  or  hn* 
portant,  he  clothed  his  «atire  s^xiewhut  in  the 
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form  of  the  lying  stories  of  the  age,  that  uinler  this^ 
veil  he  might  be  sheltered  from  the  resentment  of 
those  whom  he  intended  to  deride.  By  this  means 
he  probably  conceived  that  his  work  would,  at 
the  same  time,  obtain  a  favourable  reception  from 
the  vulgar,  idio,  though  they  should  xiot  discover 
his  secret  meaning,  might  be  entertained  with 
fimtastic  stories  which  bore  some  resemblance  to 
those  to  which  they  were  accustomed. 

With  this  view,  Rabelais  availed  himself  of  the 
writings  of  those  who  had  preceded  him  in  satki* 
cal  romance,  and  imitated  in  patticular  the  True 
History  of  Luciah.  His  stories  he  borrowed  chiefly 
fitmi  previous  facetiae  and  novdlettes :  Thus  the 
story  of  Hfms  CarveFs  ring,  of  which  Fontaine  be- 
Keved  him  the  inventor,  is  one  of  the  Facetiae  of 
Poggio,  and  entitled  Annulus,  or  Visio  Francesd 
Fhilelphi.  With  aii  intention  of  adding  to  the 
diversion  of  the  reader,  he  has  given  a  miiture  of 
burlesque  and  barbarous  words  from  the  <7reek 
tod  Latin,  a  notion  whidi  was  perhaps  suggested 
by  the  Liber  Macaronicorum  of  Teofilo  Folengi, 
published  under  nanie  of  Merlinus  Coccaius,  about 
twenty  years  before  the  appearance  of  the  work 
of  Rabelais.  An  infinite  irnmber  of  puns  and 
quibbles  have  also  been  introduced  amongst  the 
more  ingenious  conceptions  of  the  audior.    In 
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shorty  his  romance  may  be  considered  as  a  mix- 
ture, or  olio,  of  all  the  merry,  satirical,  and  comic 
niodes  of  virriting  that  had  been  employed  previous 
tp  the  age  in  which  he  wrote. 

There  are  four  things  which  Eabelais  seems 
principally  to  have  proposed  to  ridicule  in  his. 
work :  1*  The  refined  and  prooked  politics  of  the 
period  in  which  he  lived.  %  The  vjces  of  the 
clergy,  the  Romish  superstitions,  and  the  religious 
controversies  at  that  time  agitated*  3.  The  lying 
and  extravagant  tales  then  in  vogue.  4;*  The  pe- 
dantry and  philosophical  jargon  of  the  age. 

But  although  it  be  understood  that  these  in 
general  were  the  objects  of  the  author,  the  appli- 
cation of  a  great  part  of  the  satire  is  unknown. 
Works  of  wit  and  humour,  unless  they  allude  to 
permanent  follies,  in  which  case  their  relish  may 
remain  ijinimpaired,  are  more  subject  to  the  ra- 
vages of  time,  and  more  liable  to  become  obscure, 
than  any  other  hterary  compositions,  because  the 
propriety  of  allusion  cannot  be  estimated  when  the 
customs  and  incidents  referred  to  are  forgotten : 
We  must  be  acquainted  with  the  likeness  beforp 
we  can  relish  the  caricature*  ''  Those  modifica- 
tions of  life,"  says  Dr  Johnson,  '^  and  peculiaritiejs 
of  practice,  which  are  the  progeny  of  error  and 
perversenesS}  or  at  besl  of  some  accidental  influ- 
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epce,  or  transient  impression,  must  perish  with 
iheir  parents."  To  us  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  follies  and  impieties  of  the  Greek  sophists, 
nothing  can  appear  more  wretched  than  the  ridi- 
cule with  which  these  pretended  philosophers  were 
persecuted  by  Aristophanes,  yet  it  is  said  to  have 
acted  with  wonderful  effect  among  a  people  distin- 
guished for  wit  and  refinement  of  taste.  The  hu- 
mour, which  in  Hudibras  transported  the  age 
which  gave  it  birth  with  merriment,  is  lost,  in  a 
great  degree,  to  a  posterity  unaccustomed  to  pu- 
ritanical morpseness. 

No  satirical  writings  have  suffered  more  by  lapse 
of  time  than  those  of  Rabelais ;  for,  besides  being 
in  a  great  measure  confined  to  temporary  and  lo- 
cal subjects,  he  was  obliged  to  write  with  ambi- 
guity, on  account  of  the  delicate  matters  of  which 
he  treated,  the  arbitrary  and  persecuting  spirit  of 
the  age  and  country  in  which  he  lived,  and  the 
multitude  of  enemies  by  whom  he  was  surround- 
ed. Accordingly,  even  to  those  who  are  most  mi-* 
nutely  acquainted  with  the  political  transactions^ 
and  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
there  will  be  many  things  from  which  no  meaning 
can  be  deciphered,  and  to  most  readers  the  workg 
of  Rabelais  must  appear  a  mass  of  unintelligible 
extravagance.  The  advantages  which  he  fbrm^rl/ 
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derived  from  temporary  opinions^  personal  aUu*^ 
nlom,  and  local  customs,  have  long  been  lost,  and 
every  topic  of  merriment  which  the  modes  of  arti- 
ficial life  afforded,  now  only  <'  obscure  the  page 
which  they  once  illumined.'*  Even  the  outlme  oi 
the  story,  with  which  Rabelais  has  chosen  to  sur- 
round his  satire,  has  furnished  matter  of  dispute^ 
and  commentators  are  not  agreed  what  persona 
are  intended  by  the  two  chief  characters,  Gar-^ 
gantua  and  Pantagruel.  Thus  it  has  been  said  bji^ 
some  writers,  that  Gargantua  is  Francis  L  and 
Pantagruel  Henry  II.,  while,  in  fact,  there  is  n<^ 
one  circumstance  in.  the  lives,  nor  one  feature  in 
the  characters,  of  these  French  princes,  which  ap- 
pears to  correspond  with  the  actions  or  disposi- 
tions of  the  imaginary  heroes  of  Rabelais. 

Other  critics  have  supposed  that  Grangousier^ 
the  father  of  Gargantua,  is  John  D'Albret,  king 
of  Navarre ;  Gargantua,  Henry  D*  Albret,  son  and 
successor  of  John ;  Pantagruel,  Anthony  Bourbon, 
duke  of  Yendosme,  who  was  father  to  Henry  lY., 
and  by  his  marriage  with  Jean  D' Albret,  the 
daughter  of  Henry  D* Albret,  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther-in-law in  the  throne  of  Navarre.  Picrohole, 
according  to  this  explication,  is  king  of  Spain, 
either  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  or  Charles  V.  Pa- 
nurge,  the  companion  of  Pantagruel,  who  is  the 
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secondary  hero  of  the  work,  is  said  to  be  John  dd 
Montluc,  bishop  of  Valence,  who,  like  Panurge, 
was  well  versed  in  ancient  and  modem  languages  ( 
liko  him,  penetrating  and  deceitful ;  like  him,  pro- 
i^sed  the  popish  religion,  ^ile  he  despised  its 
superstitionsy  and  owed>  like  Panurge,  his  eleva* 
tioB  to  the  finnijy  of  Navarre.  That  want  of  ac* 
^ordancoi  which  exists  in  many  particulars  be* 
Iweea  the  real  characters  and  the  delineations  of 
Babelais,  and  which  is  the  great  cause  of  the  in- 
tricacy of  the  subject,  arises  from  individuals  in 
the  work  being  made  to  represent  two  or  more 
persons,  whose  aggregate  qualities  and  adventures 
are  thus  concentrated  in  one.  On  the  other  handy 
ibe  author  oftan  subdivides  an  integral  history, 
so  that  the  same  individual  is  represented  under 
different  names.  Nor  does  he  confine  himself  to 
the  order  of  chronology,  but  frequently  jobs  to- 
gether events  which  followed  each  other  at  long 
intervals. 

Holding  this  in  view,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
commentators  who  have  adopted  the  above-men- 
tioned key,  explain  more  successfully  than  could 
have  been  expected  the  meaning  and' tendency  of 
the  five  books  of  Ridbelais. 

The  first  is  occuined  chiefly  with  the  life  of  Gar- 
gaatua.    An  absurd  and  disgusting  carousal  of 
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his  father  Grangousier  ridicules  the  dehaucheries 
of  John  D*  Albret,  which  often  consisted  in  going 
privately  to  eat  and  drink  immoderately  at  the 
houses  of  his  meanest  subjects.  The  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  Gargantua,  or  Henry  D' Al- 
bret,  was  brought  up,  corresponds  with  the  mode 
in  which  we  are  informed  by  historians  the  young 
prindes  of  Navarre  passed  their  childhood,  espe*^ 
cially  Henry  IV.,  whom  his  grandfather  inured  in 
his  tender  age  to  all  sorts  of  hardship.  After 
some  time  Gargantua  is  sent  to  Paris,  and  put  un- 
der the  tuition  of  a  pedant  called  Holoferne^ 
whence  Shakspeare  has  probably  taken  the  name 
of  his  pedantic  character  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost* 
The  education  of  Gargantua  is  a  satire  on  the  te* 
dious  and  scholastic  mode  of  instruction  which 
was  then  in  use,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  expres- 
sive of  the  little  improven»ent  derived  by  Henry 
D'Albret  from  popish  tuition,  while  the  progress 
Gargantua  afterwards  made  in  every  science  un- 
der the  care  of  Ponocrates,  points  out  the  benefit 
derived  by  the  prince  of  Navarre  from  his  protest- 
ant  teachers,  to  whose  religion  he  was  ardently, 
though  secretly,  attached.  Gargantua  called  ft'om 
Paris  to  defend  his  own  country,  which  had  been 
invaded  by  the  Truans,  alludes  to  the  wars  be- 
tween the  house  of  D*  Albret  and  the  Spaniards— :*> 
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traand  signifying  idle  or  lazy,  which  the  French 
imagined  to  be  the  character  of  that  people. 

Book  second  commences  with  a  detail  of  the 
pedigree  of  Pantagruel,  which  the  author  deduces 
from  the  giants,  a  satire  on  the  family  pride  of 
some  of  the  princes  of  Navarre.  Next  follow  the 
wonderful  feats  he  performed  in  his  childhood,  and 
Ihen  his  youthful  expedition  to  Paris.  In  this  ex- 
cursion he  meets  with  a  Limousin,  who  addresses 
him  in  a  pedantic  and  unintelligible  jargon,  by 
which  RabeJais  mocks  the  writers  of  the  age,  who 
stufiPed  their  compositions  with  Latin  terms,  to  which 
tiiey  gave  a  French  inflection.  Pantagruel  arrives 
at  Paris,  and  enters  on  his  studies.  The  catalogue 
of  the  books  in  St  Victor's  library,  the  names  of 
which  are  partly  real  and  partly  fictitious,  is  meant 
as  a  sarcasm  on  those  who  form  a  collection  of 
absurd  works.  Pantagruel  makes  such  proficiency 
in  his  studies,  that  he  is  appointed  umpire  in  an 
important  cause,  in  which  the  incoherent  nonsense 
of  the  pleadings  of  the  parties,  and  Pantagruel's 
unintelligible  decision,  are  a  satire  on  the  judicial 
proceedings  of  the  age,  particularly  those  that  took 
place  in  the  trial  concerning  the  domains  possess- 
ed by  the  Constable  of  Bourbon,  and  which  were 
claimed  by  Louisa  of  Sav<^,  .mother  of  Francis  L 
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Puriog  his  stay  at  Paris,  Pantagruel  meets  with 
Panurge,  who  continues  to  be  a  leading  charac- 
ter through  the  remainder  of  the  work,  and  at- 
tends Pantagruel  in  his  expedition  against  the 
Dipsodes,  who  had  laid  waste  a  great  part  of  his 
territory.  The  Dipsodes  are  the  Flemings,  and 
other  subjects  of  Charles  V.,  who  invaded  Picardy 
and  the  adjacent  districts,  of  which  Anthony  qf 
Bourbon  was  governor ;  and  t\ie  real  issu^  of  that 
w^r  is  enigipatically  pointed  out  Upwards  the  end 
^f  the  second  book,  by  the  discomfiture  of  the 
three  hundred  giants. 

Panurge  is  the  principal  chc^racter  through  the 
whole  of  the  third  book.  His  mind  is  represented 
ns  fluctuating  between  the  desire  of  entering  into 
a  matrimonial  engagement  and  the  fear  of  repent- 
ing his  choice.  To  dispel  his  doubts  he  consults 
certain  persons,  who,  by  magical  skill,  could  re- 
lieve mental  anxiety  by  prediction  of  the  future : 
in  particular,  he  applies  to  Raminogrobis,  an  aged 
poet,  then  in  the  last  moments  of  his  existence^ 
who  is  intended  for  Cretin,  an  author  almost  as 
much  celebrated  in  his  own  day  as  he  has  been 
neglected  by  posterity.  The  last  person  of  whoni 
he  asks  advice  puts  into  his  hands  ^  empty  bottle, 
which  Panurge  interprets  to  imply  that  he  should 
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undertake  a  voyage  for  the  purpose  of  obtainuig  a 
response  from  the  orade  of  the  Holy  Bottle. 

The  fourth  and  fifUi  books  are  occupied  with 
the  expedition  of  Panurge,  accompanied  by  Pan- 
tagrueli  in  quest  of  the  oracle.  This  voyage  is 
said  to  signify  a  departure  from  the  World  of  Er- 
ror to  search  after  Truth,  which  the  author  places 
in  a  bottle,  in  consequence  of  the  proverbial  ^ 
fects  of  intoxication.  These  two  books  are  con- 
sidered as  the  most  entertaining  part  of  the  work, 
as  the  satire  is  more  gena*al  and  obvious  than  in 
those  by  which  they  are  preceded. 

In  the  account  of  this  voyage,  the  author,  ac- 
cording to  the  expression  of  Thuanus,  omnes  hih 
minum  or  dines  deridendos  propinavit»  Each  island, 
which  his  characters  pass,  or  on  which  they  dis- 
embark, is  made  the  vehicle  of  new  ridicule.  Thus, 
the  first  place  touched  at  is  the  island  of  Meda- 
mothi  (No  where),  and  in  the  account  of  the  rarities 
with  which  this  country  abounds,  the  improbable 
fictions  of  travellers  are  ridiculed.  In  another 
island  the  author  paints  the  manners  of  baili£&  and 
other  inferior  officers  of  justice.  Leaving  this 
archipelago  of  absurdity,  the  vessel  of  Panurge 
and  Pantagruel  is  nearly  wrecked  in  a  storm,  which 
typifies  the  persecution  raised  in  France  against  the 
Hugonots,  and  the  land  where  the  ship  went  into 
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port  after  the  tempest,  is  the  British  dominions, 
which  formed  a  safe  harbour  from  the  violence 
of  popish  persecution.  Here  the  ruins  of  obelisks 
and  temples,  and  vestiges  of  ancient  monuments, 
denote  the  abolition  of  the  monasteries  which  had 
recently  been  effected.  The  last  place  at  whi^h 
Pantagruel  and  Panurge  arrive  is  Lantemland,  or 
the  Land  of  Learning,  inhabited  by  professors  of 
various  arts  and  sciences.  Our  voyagers  beseech 
the  queen  of  this  country  to  grant  them  a  lantern 
to  light  and  conduct  them  to  the  oracle  of  the 
Holy  Bottle.  Their  request  being  complied  with, 
they  are  guided  by  the  lantern,  that  is,  the  light 
of  learning,  to  the  spot  which  they  so  vehemently 
desired  to  reach.  On  arriving  in  the  country 
where  the  oracle  was  situated,  they,  in  the  first 
place,  pass  through  an  extensive  vineyard.  At  the 
end  of  this  vineyard,  being  still  preceded  by  the 
lantern,  they  come  through  a  vault,  to  the  porch 
of  a  magnificent  temple.  The  architecture  of  this 
building  is  splendidly  described,  and  mysteries 
have,  of  course,  been  discovered  by  commentators 
in  the  account  of  the  component  parts.  Its  gates 
spontaneously  open,  after  which  the  perspicuous 
lantern  takes  leave,  and  consigns  the  strangers 
to  the  care  of  Bacbuc,  priestess  of  the  temple. 
Under  her  escort  they  view  a  beautiful  represen- 
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tati(m  of  the  triumphs  of  Bacchus,  the  splendid 
lamp  by  which  the  temple  is  illuminated,  and  the 
miraculous  fountain  of  water,  which  had  the  taste 
of  wine.  Finally,  Panurge  is  conducted  through 
a  golden  gate  to  a  round  chapel  formed  of  trans- 
parent stones,  in  the  middle  of  which  stood  a 
heptagonal  fountain  of  alabaster,  containing  the 
oracular  bottle,  which  is  described  as  being  of  fine 
crystal,  and  of  an  oval  shape.  The  priestess  throws 
something  into  the  fount,  on  which  the  water  be- 
gins to  bubble,  and  the  word  Trine  is  heard  to 
proceed  from  the  bottle,  which  the  priestess  de- 
clares to  be  the  most  auspicious  response  pro- 
nounced while  she  had  officiated  at  the  oracle.. 
This  term  she  explains  to  be  equivalent  to  Drink^ 
and  as  the  goddess  had  directed  her  votary  to  the 
divine  liquor,  she  presents  him  with  Falernian  wine 
in  a  goblet.  The  priestess  having  also  partaken 
with  her  guests,  raves  and  prophesies,  and  all  be- 
ing inspired  with  Bacchanalian  enthusiasm,  the 
romance  concludes  with  a  tirade  of  obscene  and 
impious  verses. 

Few  writers  have  been  more  reviled  and  extol- 
led than  Rabelais ;'  he  has  been  highly  applauded 
by  De  Thou,  but  bitterly  attacked  by  the  poet  Ron- 
sard,  and  also  by  Calvin,  who  thought  to  have  made 
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a  convert  of  him.  Subsequent  critics  are  equally 
at  variance :  Boileau  has  called  him  La  Raison 
habillee  en  Masque,  while  Voltaire,  in  his  Temple 
de  Gout,  pronounces,  that  all  the  sense  and  wit 
of  Rabelais  may  be  comprised  in  three  pages,  and 
that  the  rest  of  the  work  is  a  mass  of  incoherent 
absurdity. 

We  are  informed  by  Pasquier,  in  his  Letters,  (I. 
1.)  that  Rabelais  had  two  unsuccessful  imitators. 
-^One  under  the  name  of  Leon  L' Adulfy,  in  his 
Propos  Rustiques,  and  the  other,  anonymous,  in  a 
work  entitled  LesFanfreluches.  LeMoyen  de  Par- 
venir,  by  Beroalde  de  Verville,  is  the  work  which 
bears,  I  think,  the  closest  resemblance  to  that  of 
Rabelais.  The  author  professes  himself  an  imitator 
of  the  father  of  comic  romance,  but  the  disorder 
that  pervades  liis  work  is  greater  than  in  the  ro- 
mance of  his  predecessor.  Like  Atheneus,  he  in- 
troduces a  company  conversing  together  at  ran- 
dom on  various  topics,  and  a  number  of  jests  and 
tales  in  the  manner  of  Rabelais  are  thus  thrown 
together  at  hazard,  but  there  is  no  leading  charac- 
ter or  story  by  which  they  are  in  any  way  con- 
nected. We  are  told  in  the  Menagiana  that  the 
best  of  these  tales  may  be  foimd,  in  form  of  ques- 
tion and  answer,  at  the  end  of  a  MS.  in  the  old 
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ImgUBge  of  JfidLtdy,  entitled  I^es  Evahgiles  des 
Qhenouilles,  and  Which  is  different  from  the  prini" 
ed  edition  of  that  production* 

In  chronological  order,  the  next  comic  romance^ 
subsequent  to  the  #ork  of  RabelaiS;  is  the 
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written  in  Italian  towards  the  end  of  the  16th 
.century  by  Julio  Cesare  Croce,  surnamed  Delia 
Lyra,  because  he  dignified  with  this  appellation 
the  violin  on  which  be  scraped  in  the  streets  of 
Bologna. 

I  know  of  scarcely  any  celebrated  novel  or  ro- 
mance which  exhibits  the  rise  of  the  principal 
character  from  a  low  rank  to  a  distinguished  for- 
tune by  the  force  of  talents.  The  Life  of  Bertoldo^ 
however,  describes  the  elevation  of  a  peasant  to 
the  highest  situation  in  his  country,  by  a  speded 
of  grotesque  humour,  and  a  singular  ingenuity  in 
extricating  himself  from  the  difficulties  into  which 
he  is  thrown  by  the  malice  of  his  enemies. 

This  romance  is  borrowed  from  the  eastern  sto- 
ry of  Solomon  and  Marcolphus^  which  is  one  of 
the  many  oriental  traditions  concerning  the  Jevr-» 
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ish  monarch.  It  appeared  in  a  metrical  form  ib 
the  French  language  in  the  l:$th  century ;  in  La« 
tin  in  the  year  14588 ;  and  in  English  under  the 
title  of  Sayings  and  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  with 
the  answers  of  Marcolphus.  The  Life  of  Bertoldo^ 
however,  which  is  the  Italian  form  of  this  fictioni 
is  the  most  popular  shape  it  has  assumed.  Indeed, 
in  the  country  in  which  it  appeared,  it  enjoyed, 
for  more  than  two  centuries,  reputation  equal  to 
that  of  Robinsoa  Crusoe,  or  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress, in  this  island :  the  children  had  it  by  heart, 
and  the  nurses  related  it  to  those  who  had  not  yet 
learned  to  read.  Innumerable  sa3rings  or  pro- 
verbs derived  from  it  are  still  in  the  mouths  of 
the  few  who  have  never  perused  or  forgotten  it, 
as  la  pace  di  Marcol/b,  the  wife  of  the  hero,  who 
habitually  quarrelled  with  her  husband  for  the 
sake  of  the  reconciliation. 

We  are  told,  near  the  beginning  of  this  work, 
that  in  the  sixth  century  King  Alboino  reigned 
over  Lombardy  in  his  capital  of  Verona.  At  the 
same  time  there  lived,  in  a  small  village  in  the 
neighbourhood,  a  peasant  called  Bertoldo,  of  a 
strange  and  ludicrous  aspect.  His  large  head  was 
round  as  a  foot-ball,  and  garnished  with  short  red 
hair;  he  had  two  little  blear  eyes,  fringed  with 
scarlet ;  a  flat  broad  nose ;  a  mouth  from  ear  to 
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ear,  and  a  person  corresponding  to  the  charms  of 
his  coimtenance. 

But  the  deformity  of  Bertoldo's  appearance  was 
compensated  by  the  acateness  and  solidity  of  his 
imderstanding.  His  neighbours  preferred  his  mo- 
ral instructions  to  those  of  their  pastor ;  he  ad- 
justed their  differences  more  to  their  satisfaction, 
than  the  lord  of  the  territory  or  the  judge,  and  he 
I  made  them  laugh  more  heartily  than  the  mounte- 

banks, who  occasionally  passed  through  the  vil- 
lage* 
I  One  day  Bertoldo  took  a  longing  to  see  the 

[  court  and  capital.     On  entering  Verona,  be  ob- 

I  served  two  women  disputing  on  the  street,  about 

the  property  of  a  mirror,  and  followed  them  to  the 
hall  of  audience,  whither  they  were  summoned  to 
receive  the  judgment  of  the  king,  who  had  over- 
heard their  quarrel.  The  singularity  of  Bertoldo'^ 
figure,  and  his  presumption  in  chusing  a  seat  re- 
served for  the  chief  courtiers,  attracted  the  mo- 
narch's attention,  whose  curiosity  was  farther  ex^* 
cited  by  the  singular  answers  he  returned  to  the 
first  questions  concerning  his-  situation  in  life,  hi& 
age,  and  residence.  His  majesty,  in  consequence, 
persisted  in  a  series  of  interrogatories ;  he  asked 
which  is  the  best  wine  ?  *^  That  which  we  drink 
attheexpence  of  another."    '^  Who  caresses  ua 
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most  ?"  "  He  who  has  already  deceived  us,  or  &• 
tends  to  do  so/' — an  idea  that  has  been  expressed 
by  Ariosto : 

Chi  mi  fa  pia  carezze  cbe  non  suolei 
O  m*  ioganoato  o  iogaonar  mi  Tuole. 

Bertoldo  now  listened  to  the  pleadings  in  the 
cause  concerning  the  mirror.  The  king  ordered 
it  to  be  broken  in  two,  and  divided  between  thie 
disputantis.  She  of  the  parties  who  opposed  this 
arrangement,  and  prayed  that  it  might  be  given 
entire  to  her  adversary,  had  the  whole  bestowed 
on  her.  The  courtiers  applauded  this  happy  ap- 
plication <^  the  judgment  of  Solomon ;  but  Ber- 
toldo pointed  out  those  specialties  of  the  case, 
from  which  he  conceived  that  that  decision  ought 
not  to  be  held  as  a  precedent,  and  concluded  with 
some  satirical  reflections  on  the  fair  sex,  to  which 
thekingreplied  in  a  studied  eulogy.  These  sarcasms, 
aiid  d  device  by  no  means  ingenious^  to  which  he 
had  recourse,  in  order  to  convince  the  king  that 
his  majesty  entertained  too  favourable  an  opinion, 
induced  the  queen  to  avenge  the  injury  offered 
to  those  of  her  sex.  On  pretence  of  reward- 
ing Bertoldo,  she  sent  for  him  to  her  apartments. 
"  What  a  ridiculous  figure  you  are,"  remarked  her 
majesty :  "Such  as  it  is,"  replied  Bertoldo^  "  I 
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have  it  from  nature — I  neither  mend  my  shape  nor 
counterfeit  a  complexion.*'  Perceiving  that  the 
queen^  and  the  ladies  who  attended  her,  were  pro- 
vided with  switches,  and  thence  suspecting  their 
hostile  intentions,  he  informed  them,  that,  being 
somewhat  of  a  sorcerer,  he  was  not  only  aware  of 
their  designs,  but  foresaw  that  she  would  give 
the  first  blow,  who  had  least  regard  to  her  own 
and  her  husband's  honour.  Bertoldo  escaped  un- 
hurt by  this  device,  which  is  similar  to  that  in  the 
S9th  of  the  Cento  Novelle  Antiche,  (see  above^ 
vol.  II.  p.  217.) 

The  drollery  of  Bertoldo  excited  the  jealousy  of 
Fagotti,  who  had  been  long  the  unrivalled  bufPoon 
of  the  court.  The  author  relates  a  number  of  ab- 
surd questions,  which  Fagotti  put  with  the  view  of 
exposing  his  enemy,  and  the  triumphant  answers 
of  our  hero. — "  How  would  you  carry  water  in -a 
sieve?"  "  I  would  wait  till  it  was  frozen."  "When 
could  you  catch  a  hare  without  running?"  "When 
it  is  on  the  spit."  These,  and  many  other  repar* 
tees  of  Bertoldo,  correspond  with  stories  told  of 
Bahalul,  sumamed  Al  Megnun,  the  court  fool  of 
Haroun  Ahraschid.  (D'Herbelot,  Bib.  Orient.  Ba- 

About  this  time  Bertoldo's  old  foes,  the  court 
ladies,  insisted  on  admission  into  the  councils  of 
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State.  His  majesty  was  somewhat  embarrassed  by 
the  application,  till,  by  advice  of  Bertoldo,  he  ap- 
peared to  acquiesce  in  the  demand,  and  sent  a  box 
to  the  wife  of  the  prime  minister^  desiring  her  to 
keep  it  in  the  garden  till  next  day,  when  the  la- 
dies and  ministers  were  to  deliberate  on  its  con- 
tents. The 'minister's  wife  opened  it  from  curio- 
sity, and  the  bird  which  was  inclosed  flew  ofi. 
She  thus  demonstrated  how  ill  qualified  the  &ir 
sex  were  to  be  intrusted  with  secrets  of  state. 

The  ladies  resolved  to  be  avenged  on  Bertoldo, 
for  the  disappointment  they  had  sustained  by  his 
means.  He  was  a  second  time  summoned  to  the 
queen's  apartments,  but,  before  proceeding  thi- 
ther, he  put  two  live  hares  in  his  pocket.  On  his 
way  it  was  necessary  to  cross  a  court,  which  was 
guarded  by  two  monstrous  dogs,  purposely  un- 
chained. Bertoldo  occupied  their  attention  by 
setting  loose  the  two  hares,  and,  while  the  dogs 
were  engaged  in  the  chase,  he  arrived  safe  in  the 
apartments  of  the  queen,  to  the  utter  mortification 
of  her  majesty  and  her  attendants. 

Perceiving  that  Bertoldo  eluded  all  stratagem, 
the  queen  insisted  that  he  should  be  hailed  with- 
out farther  ceremony,  to  which  the  king  readily 
consented.  Our  hero  acceded  to  this  proposal 
with  less  reluctance  than  could  have  been  ex- 
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pected,  but  stipulated  that  he  should  be  allow- 
ed to  chuse  the  tree  on  which  he  was  to  expiate 
his  offences.  He  was  accordingly  sent  forth,  ea"* 
corted  by  the  officers  of  justice  and  the  execution- 
er^  in  order  to  make  his  election,  but  cavilled  at 
every  tree  which  was  recommended  to  his  notice, 
«-an  incident  which  occurs  in  the  original  Solo- 
mon and  Marcolphus.  During  this' search  BertoU 
do  made  himself  so  agreeable  to  the  guards,  by  his 
pleasant  stories,  that  they  allowed  him  to  escape, 
and  he  returned  to  his  native  village. 

Her  majesty  afterwards  repented  of  he^  cru- 
elty, and,  on  being  informed  that  Bertoldo  was 
still  alive,  she  requested  that  he  might  be  recall- 
ed to  court.  With  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  he  was 
persuaded  to  return,  and  was  made  a  privy  coun- 
sellor. Owing,  however,  to  the  change  in  his 
mode  of  life,  he  did  not  long  survive  his  eleva- 
tion. 

I  have  given  this  abstract  of  the  Life  of  Bertoldo, 
not  on  account  of  its  merit,  but  celebrity ;  and, 
because  it  formed  for  two  hundred  years  the  chief 
literary  amusement  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
countries  in  £urope.  It  is  unnecessary,  however, 
to  enlarge  on  the  life  of  the  son  Berioldino,  writ- 
ten by  the  author  of  Bertoldo,  but  added  a  long 
while  after  his  first  composition,  or  on  that  of  the 
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grandson  Cacasenno^  by  Camillo  Scaliger  della 
Fratta.  These  works  never  attained  the  same  po- 
pularity as  their  original,  and  are  inferior  to  it  in 
point  of  merit.  The  same  king  who  had  patron- 
ized Bertoldo,  believing  that  talents  were  heredi- 
tary, brought  the  son  to  court,  where  he  became 
as  noted  for  folly  and  absurdity,  as  his  father  bad 
been  for  shrewdness,  and  was  speedily  sent  back 
in  disgrace  to  his  village.  His  majesty,  not  satis- 
fied with  one  experiment,  sent  for  the  grandson, 
who  proved  a  glu|;ton  ^d  poltroon,  and  the  inci- 
dents of  the  history  hinge  on  the  exhibitioi^  of  his 
bad  qualities. 

The  lives  of  these  three  peasants  form  the  sub- 
ject of  a  much-esteemed  Italian  poem,  which  was 
written  in  the  end  of  the  17th,  or  commencement 
of  the  18th  century,  under  the  following  circum- 
stances. Joseph  Maria  Crespi,  a  celebrated  artist 
of  Bologna,  executed  a  series  of  paintings,  illus- 
trative of  the  adventures  of  Bertoldo  and  his  de- 
scendants, in  which  the  figures  of  the  principal 
characters  were  delineated  with  infinite  spirit. 
From  his  pictures  a  set  of  engravings  was  taken 
by  a  Bc>lognese  artist,  and,  instead  of  publishing 
a  new  edition  of  the  pr^Me  romance,  in  which 
these  might  have  been  introduced,  several  wits  of 
Italy  conceived  the  notiox^  of  making  Bertoldo 
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and  his  fiunily  the  heroes  of  a  poemi  in  wh{|t  the 
Italians  call  the  Gemre  Bemesche,  from  Berni  its 
inventor,  which  is  somewhat  of  a  higher  tone  than 
the  French  burlesque,  bu);  lower  than  our  satire. 
This  composition  was  divided  into  twei^ty  cantos ; 
Each  member  of  the  association  wrote  a  cantOi 
except  three  of  \h^  pumber ;  pne  of  whom  gave 
arguments  in  verse,  another  furnished  an  allegoryi 
and  the  last  appended  learned  annotations.  The 
work  was  printed  at  Bologna  in  17S69  with  all  the 
decorations  which  accompany  the  finest  Italian 
poems,  and  had  soo^  a  wonderful  success.  It  was 
tnM:islated  into  the  Bolognese  and  Venetian  diar 
lepts,  and  a  vocabulary  of  each  of  these  jargons 
was  appended  to  the  editions  1746  and  1747.  It 
has  also  been  versified  in  modern  Greek. 

By  far  the  most  celebrated  romance  of  the  class 
with  which  we  are  at  present  engaged,  is  the  Life 
and  Exploits  of 


DON  QUIXOTE, 

which  first  appeared  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  a  few  years  posterior  to  the  composition 
of  the  Life  of  Bertoldo. 
At  a  time  when  the  upixit  of  practical  knight- 
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errantry  was  extinguished,  but  the  rage  for  the 
perusal  of  relations  of  chivalrous  extravagance 
continued  unabated,  Cervantes  undertook  to  ridi- 
cule the  vitiated  taste  of  his  countrymen,  and  par- 
ticularly, it  is  said,  of  the  duke  of  Lerma,  whose 
head  was  intoxicated  with  the  fictions  of  romance. 
His  work  accordingly  is  not  intended,  as  some 
have  imagined,  to  expose  the  quest  of  adventures, 
the  eagerness  for  which  had  ceased  not  only  at 
the  time  in  which  Cervantes  wrote,  but  in  which 
Don  Quixote  is  feigned  to  have  existed*  Indeed, 
if  this  had  not  been  supposed,  the  merit  of  the 
work  would  be  diminished,  as  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  ridicule  arises  from  the  singularity  of 
the  hero's  undertaking.  Don  Quixote,  therefore, 
was  written  with  the  intention  of  deriding  the  fol- 
ly of  those,  whose  time,  to  the  neglect  of  other 
studies  and  employments,  was  engrossed  with  the 
fabrication  or  perusal  of  romantic  compositions. 
The  author  indeed  informs  us  in  his  prologue,  that 
his  object  was,  '^  deribar  la  maquina  mal  fundada 
de  los  libros  caballerescos,  y  deshacer  la  auto- 
ridad  y  cabida  que  tenian  en  el  mundo  y  en  el 
vulgo." 

With  this  view  the  Spanish  author,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  has  represented  a  man  of  amiable 
disposition,  and  otherwise  of  sound  understand- 
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Ing^Vwbwfe  brain  .had  become  disordered  by  the 
omufttaat  aiid  iftdiscrimuiate  perusal  of  romanceii 
of  chifiilry;  a- fiction  by  no  mi^ans  improbable,  eii 
tUm  ift  said  to  be  frequently  the  fate  of  his  6mini 
tyytnen  towards  the  close  of  their  days : — *<  Sur  In 
fa  de  ses  joius  Mendoata  devint  furieax,  eDmme 
frnt  d'  ordinaire  les  Esi^agnok/'  {Tkkanay  *c.)J 
The  ioMgination  of  Don  Qmxote  was  at'  length  sio^ 
bewiid6red,w3th  notiona  of  enchantments  and  siti-« 
fjie  combats,  that  he  received  ai  iriith  the  whole) 
sgrstem  ^chimeras  of  whidi  he  read,  and  faincie^ 
himself  called  on  to  roam  through  the  world  itf 
4uest  of  adventures  with  his  horise  and  arms,  bothf 
far  the  gfeneral  good,  and  the  advancement  of  hfs^ 
own  reputation.    In  the  course  of  his  errantry,^ 
whach  iff  laid  in  La  Mancha  and  Arragon,  the  most? 
fiuniliar  objects  and  occurrences  appear  to  his  dis^^ 
tempesed  imagination  clothed  in  the  veil  of  magic 
and  chivahy,  and  formed  with  those  romantic  pro-^' 
pwtiobs  to  which  he  was  accustomed  in  his  favour-' 
ile  compositions  t  and  if  at  any  time  what  he  had* 
tfans  tsansformed,  flash  on  his  understanding  in' 
its  true  and  natural  colours,  he  imagines  this  real ' 
appearance  all  delusion,  and  a  change  accomplish- ^ 
ed  by  malevolent  enchanters,  who  were  envious  of 
hii  &tne,  and  wished  to  deprive  him  of  th^  glory : 
ofhiEadvemupels. 

VOL.  III.  o 
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These  two  prmciples  of  belief  fonn  the  basis  of 
the  work,  and,  by  their  influence,  the  hero  is  coQ" 
ducted  through  a  long  series  of  comical  and  fan- 
tastic incidents,  without  entertaining  the  remotest 
suspicion  of  the  wisdom  or  propriety  of  his  under- 
taking. In  all  his  adventures  he  is  accompanied 
by  a  squire,  in  whom  the  mixture  of  credulity 
and  acuteness  forms,  in  the  opinion  of  taaany,  the 
most  amusing  ^art  of  the  composition :  indeed,  if 
laughter,  as  has  been  isaid  by  some  persons,  arise 
from  the  view  of  things  incongruous  united  in  the 
same  assemblage,  nothing  can  be  more  happy  than 
the  striking  and  multifarious  contrasts  exhibited 
betw«^en  Sancho  and  his  master.  The  presence 
of  the  squire  being  essential  to  the  work,  his  at- 
tendance on  the  knight  is  secured  by  the  promise 
of  the  government  of  an  island,  and  the  good  luck 
of  actually  finding  some  pieces  of  gold  on  the 
Sierra  Morena.  At  length,  one  of  Don  Quixote's; 
friends,  with  the  intention  of  forcing  him  to  re- 
turn to  his  own  village,  assumes  the  disguise  of  a 
knight,  attacks  and  overthrows  him ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  of  the  rencounter,  insists 
on  his  retiring  to  his  home,  and  abstaining  for  a ; 
twelvemonth  from  any  chivalrous  exploit.  This 
period  Don  Quixote  resolves  to  pass  as  a  shepherd^ 
and  lays  down  an  absurd  plan  of  rural  ezistence, . 
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which,  though  written  by  the  author  of  Qalate'% 
is  certainly  meant  as  a  satire  on  pastoral  compo-' 
sitions,  which,  in  the  time  of  Cervantes,  began  to. 
£yide  the  pahn  of  popularity  with  romances  of 
chivalry.  ' 

In  the  work  of  Cervantes  there  is  great  novelty* 
of  plan,  and  a  species  of  gratification  is  presented) 
to  the  reader,  which  is  not  afforded  in  any  prefvious* 
composition.  We  feel  infinite  pleasure  in  first  be*- 
ho]ding  the  objects  as  they  are  in  reality,  and  af- 
terwards as  they  are  metamorphosed  by  the  ima* 
gination  o£  the  hero.  From  the  nature  of  the  plan,  - 
however,  the  author  was  somewhat  circumscribed 
in  the  number  of  his  principal  characters ;  but,  as 
Milton  has  contrived  to  double  his  dramatis  fer^ 
saniBy  %y  representing  our  first  parents  in  a  state 
gf  perfect  innocence,  and  afterwards^  of  sin  and 
disgrace,  Cervantes  has  in  like  manner  assigned 
a  double  character  to  Don  Quixote,  who  is  a  man 
of  good  sense  and  information,  but  irrational  on 
subjects  of  chivalry.  Sancho,  too,  imbibes  a  dif-* 
£erent  disposition,  when  under  the  influence  of  his 
master's  frenzy,  from  that  given  him  by  nature. 
The  other  characters  who  intervene  in  the  action 
are  represented .  under  two  appearances,— that 
which  they  possess  in  reality,  and  that  which  they 
^assume  in  Don  Quixote's  imagination. 
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'  Hie  great  excelIenGe>  UoweVer/of  the  trotk  of 
Geramtesi  lies  in  the  leadineBs  with  which  the 
hero  conceive!,  and  the  gravitjr  with  which  he 
maintains,  the  most  absurd  ^fi  fenfastip  ideas,  but 
which  always  bear  some  analogy  to  the  adventurea^ 
in  romances  of  chiyalry.  In  order  to  place  parti- 
cular incidents  of  these  fables  in  a  hidiorous  point 
c^  view,  they  were  most  carefully  perused  and 
studied  by  Cervantes*  The  Spanish  romances, 
however,  seem  chiefly  to  have  engagedhis  atten* 
tion,  and  Aniadis  de  Gaul  appears  to  have  been 
used  as  his  text.  Indeed,  there  a«e  so  many  alhi- 
aons  to  romances  of  chivalry,  and  so  much  of  the 
amusement  arises  flrom  the  hi^py  imitation  of  these 
works,  and  the  ridiculous  point  of  view  in  which 
the  incidents  that  compose  them  are  placed,  that 
Icanndt  help  attributing  s<nne  a&ctation  to  those, 
who,  unacquainted  with  this  species  of  writings 
pretend  to  possess  a. lively  relish  for  the  advea« 
tores  of  Don  Quixote.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
however,  thai  « considerable  portion  of  the  plea^ 
sure  which  we  feel  in  the  perusal  of  Don  Quixote, 
is  derived  firom  the  delineation  of  the  scenery  with 
which  it  abounds — ^the  magnificent  sierras— ^ro* 
manlic  streams  and  delightful  vidlies  of  a  land 
which  seems  as-  it  were  the  peculiar  region  of  ro* 
mance,  from  Cordoba  to  RoncesvalleSk   Theveii 
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dao  in  the  work  a;  haj^y  muBture  of  flie  storiet 
and  names  cf  the  Moen^.  a  people  wiiO|>in  a  woof 
derail  degreOy  imprets  ike  inn^ginatkHi  and  afeel 
the  hearty  in  consequence  of  their,  .grandenr,  ffiii 
lantry,  and  misfortuneg ;  and  partly^  peiliaps^  from 
tiie  masay  pfauntive  ballads  in  yd^ch  their  achieve^ 
ments  and  &te  are  recorded. 

Of  the  work  of  Cervantes,  the  first  part  is,  I 
think,  incontestibly  the  best.  In  the  second  We 
fed  hurt  and  angry  at  the  cruelty  of  the  decep^ 
tions  practised  by  the  duke  and  ducheiBS  on  Don 
Qnixote;  and- surely,  the  chimerioal  conceptions 
which  spontaneously  arise  in  his  mind  from  tiie 
▼iew  of  imturai  objects,  are  more  entertaining 
than  those  which  are  foroed  on  it  by  artificial  cotn« 
bination,  and  the  iiistrumentality  of  others. 
-  The  first  part  of  Don  Quixote  was  giVen  to  the 
world  in  1605^  and  the  second  in  161&  In  the 
interval  between  these  two  periods,  in  the  year 
I614i  and  while  Carantes  was  preparing  for  the 
press,  an  author  who  assumed  the  name  of  AveU 
leaeda  pidilished  at  Tarragona  his  continuation  of 
the  first  part  of  Don  Quixote.  This  is  the  work 
which  is  80  frequently  mentioned  and  reviled  in 
the  second  part  by  Cervantes,  especially  in  the 
preface ;  yet  so  little  is  this  production  known, 
that  many  have  sti[^«sed  that  Cervantes  only  com* 
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bated  a  phantom  of  his  own  imaginaticm.  Some 
personal  quarrel  had  probably  existed  between 
these  authors,  as  the  pre&oe  of  ATelleneda  con- 
tains not  only  much  un&ir  criticism  on  the  writings 
of  his  enemy,  but  a  vast  deal  of  personal  abuse : 
he  reminds  him  that  he  is  now  as  old  as  the  castle 
of  San  CervanteSi  and  so  churlish  that  no  friend 
willfumish  his  works  with  commendatory  sonnets, 
which  he.  is  in  consequence  obliged  to  borrow 
from  Prester  John.  The  only  apology,  he  coiMi- 
nues,  for  the  absurdities  of  the  first  part  of  Don 
Quixote  is,  that  it  was  written  in  prison,  and  must 
necessarily  have  been  infected  with  the  filth  of 
such  a  residence^.  Cervantes  probably  felt  that  his 
old  age,  poverty,  and  imprisonment,  were  not 
very  suitable  subjects  of  ridicule  to  bis  country* 
men ;  and  the  provocation,  he  had.  received,  cer- 
tainly justified  his  censure  of  Avelleneda  in  the 
second  part  of  Don  Quixote, 
r  The  work  of  Avelleneda,  which  is*  thus  loaded 
with  personal  abuse,  is  also  full  of  the  most  un- 
blushing plagiarisms  from  Cervantes,  from  whom- he^ 
principally  differs  by  his  incidents  chiefly  glancing 
atDonBelianis,  instead  of  Amadis  de  Gaul.  In  the 
Qpntinuation  by  Avelleneda,  Don  Quixote's  brain 
l^ing  anew  heated  by  the  perusal  o£  romances,  he 
condemns  himsdf  for  his  inactive  hie,  and  for. 
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omitting  the  duties  incumbent  on  him>  in  the  de- 
liverance of  the  earth  from  those  haughty  giantSi 
whO|  against  all  right  and  reason,  insult  both 
knights  and  ladies.  Discovering  that  Dulcinea  is 
too  reserved  a  princess,  he  resolves  to  be  called 
the  Loveless  Knight  (CabaUero  Desamorado),  and 
to  obliterate  her  recollection,  which  he  justifies 
by  the  example  of  the  Knight  of  the  Sun,  who  in 
similar  circuooustancea  forsook  Claridiana.  At  the 
commencement  of  his  career,  he  mistakes  an  inn 
for  a  castle,  the  vintner  for  the  constable,  and  a 
Galician  wench,  who  corresponds  to  Maritomes, 
for  a  distressed  Infanta;  on  entering  Soragossa  he 
delivers  a  criminal  from  the  lash  of  the  alguazils, 
whorn^  he  believes  to  be  infamous  and  outrageous 
knightSy^-r«n  incident  evidently  borrowed  from 
the  Galley  Slaves  of  Cervantes. 

On  the  other  hand,  either  Avelleneda  must  have 
privately  had  access  to  the  materials  of  the  second 
part  of  Cervantes,  or  he  has  been  imitated  in  turn. 
ThuSy  in  the  work  of  Avelleneda,  we  have  the 
whole  scheme  of  Sancho's  government ;  and  Don 
Alvaro  de  Tarfo^  who  encourages  Don  Quixote  in 
(lis  folly,  by  presenting  him  with  persons  dressed 
up  as  knights  and  giants,  who  come  to  defy  him 
firom  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  corresponds  to  the 
^uke  in  the  second  part  of  Cervantes. 
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.  Tbetnno  iri^rfai  are  on  tibie  wbolb  f/mf'tMk 
ip  the  same  toae ;  but  we  are  told  in  Ae  prafiwen 
to  the  Spaqish  editioiis  and  French  tranaiaftiom  of 
AveUeneda,  tbat  in  the  peninsnla  Jie  is  generally 
thought  to  have  surpaaied  Cervantes  in  the  deli^ 
peation  of  the  chacacter  of  Sancho^  which^  ai 
^wn  by  Cekvante9»  is  supposed  to  be  a  little  in« 
consistent,  since  he  sometimes  talks  like  a  guile* 
less  peasant,  and  at  other  times  as  an  »rch  and 
pialicious  knave.  The  Don  Quixote,  too,  of  Avel* 
lenede  never  displays  the  good  sense  which  the 
hero  of  Cervantes  occasionally-  exhibits,  and  in 
his  madness  b  more  absurd  and  fantastical,  espe- 
cially when  he  indulges  in  visions  of  what  is  abotrl 
to  happen: — <'I  will  then  draw  near  the  giant, 
and  without  ceremony  say.  Proud  giant,  IwtH 
fight  you  on  condition  the  xu>n^eror  cut  off  the 
vanquished  enemy's  head.  All  giants  being  natu- 
rally haughty,  he  will  accept  the  conditioo,  anc| 
he  will  come  down  from  his  chariot,  and  mount  n 
white  elephant  led  by  a  little  dwarf,  his  sqoire, 
who,  riding  a  black  elephant,  carries  his  lance  and 
buckler.  Then  we  shall  commence  our  career, 
and  he  will  strike  my  armour,  but  not  pierce  it, 
because  it  is  enchanted ;  he  will  then  utter  a  thou- 
sand  blasphemiea  against  heaven,  as  is  the  custom 
of  giants,"  &c  drc    Of  this  work  of  Avellenedat 


lliere  is  a  French  paraphrasttcal  trandation,  attri** 
buted  to  Le  Sage,  from  which  Baker^B  Engliib 
translation  was  formed.  In  Le  Sage's  versioa 
there  are  many  interpolations^  cme  of  which  is  B 
altory  introdaced  in  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism: 

"  Once  OD  a  time  Ls  MaDcha'8  knigbt,  they  say^ 
A  certain  bard  encoontering  on  the  way,"  &c« 

The  catastrophe  is  also  totally  changed.  In  th» 
Brendi  work  Don  Quixote  is  shot  in  a  scuffle^ 
whereas  in  the  Spanish  (wigmal  he  is  shut  up  in  a 
mad-house  at  Toledo  by  Don  Alvaro  de  Tarfo^ 
who  had  ccmtriboted  so  much  to  t^e  increase  of 
his  phrensy. 

Le  Sage  is  also  the  reputed  author  oi  a  sequ^ 
of  the  genuine  Don  Quixote,  in  idueh  there  are 
introduced  a  number  of  Spanish  stories,  and  the^ 
adventures  of  Sancho  after  his  master's  death. 

A  woric  of  the  popularity  of  Don  Quixote  could 
not  SbiH  to  produce  numerous  imitations.  Of  these^ 
by  &r  the  most  distinguished  is  Hudibras,  the  hero 
of  which  is  a  presb3rterian  justice,  who,  aeeompa^' 
nied  by  a  clerk  oi  the  sect  of  Independants,  rangea 
the  country  in  the  rage  of  zealous  ignonanoe,  witH 
the  view  of  correcting  abuses  and  repressing  so* 
perstition.  But  much  doser  imitations  have  ap- 
peared in: a  more  recent  period.    In  Fharsamoa 
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ou  les  Nouvelles  folies  Romanesques,  the  eadiest 
work  o£  the  celelmited  Marivaux,  and  the  Sir 
Launcelot  Greaves,  of  Smollet,  the  heroes  are 
struck  with  the  same  species  of  phrenzy  with  Don 
Quixote,  which  makes  the  resemblance  too  stri- 
king. In  other  imitations,  a  different  species  of 
madness  is  represented.  Thus,  in  the  Female 
Quixote,  by  Mrs  Lennox,  published  in  1752,  which 
IS  a  satire  on  the  romances  of  the  school  of  Gom* 
berville  and  Scuderi,  die  heroine  is  alady  of  rank 
and  amiable  qualities,  but,  being  brought  up  by 
her  father  in  perfect  seclusion,  and  accustomed  to 
the  constant  perusal  of  such  works  as  Clelia  and 
Artamenes,  she  at  length  believes  ia  the  reality 
of  their  incidents,  and  squares  her  conduct  to 
their  fantastical  representations.  She  fancies  that 
every  man  is  secretly  m  love  with  her,  and  lives 
in  continual  apprehension  of  being  forcibly  car« 
ried  off.  Her  father's  gardener  she  supposes  to 
be  a  person  of  sublime  quality  in  disguise ;  she 
also  asks  a  waiting-maid  to  relate  her  lady's  ad- 
ventures, which  happened  to  be  of  a  nature  not 
fit  to  be  talked  of,  and  discards  a  sensible  lover, 
because  she  finds  him  deficient  in  the  code  of  gal- 
lantry prescribed  in  her  fieivourite  compositions. 
.  In  the  Berger  Extravagant  of  Sorel,  pastoral 
romance  is  ridiculed  on  a  similar  system :  but  per- 
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haps  the  most  agreeable  imitation  of  Don  Quixote, 
is  the  History  of  Sylvio  de  Rosalva,  by  the  German 
•poet  Wieland.  In  the  beginning  of  last  century, 
the  taste  for  fairy  tales  had  become  as  prevalent, 
particularly  in  France,  as  that  for  romances  of 
chivalry  had  been  in  Spain  a  century  before.  This 
passion  Wieland  undertook  to  ^ridicule :  Sylvio  de 
Rosialva,  the  hero  of  his  romance,  is  a  young  gen- 
tleman of  the  province  of  Andalusia,  who,  having 
read  nothing  but  tales  of  fairies,  believed  at  last 
in  the  existence  of  these  chimerical  beings.  Ac- 
cidentally finding  in  a  wood  the  miniature  of  a 
beautiful  woman,  he  supposes  it  to  be  the  repre* 
sentation  of  a  spell-bound  princess,  predestined 
to  his  arms  by  the  fairy  Radiante,  under  whose 
protection  he  conceives  himself  placed.  Most  of 
the  adventures  occur  in  the  search  of  this  vision* 
ary  mistress,  whom  he  imagines  to  have  been  trans- 
formed into  a  blue  butterfly,  by  a  malevolent  fairy, 
because  she  had  declined  an  alliance  with  her  ne« 
phew,  the  Green  Dwarf.  He  is  at  length  received 
at  the  castle  of  Lirias,  of  which  the  possessor  had 
a  sister  residing  with  him.  Here  he  discovers 
that  the  miniature  had  been  dropped  by  that  lady^ 
and  that  it  had  been  done  for  her  grandmother 
when  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  He  is  cured  of  his 
whims  by  this  circumstance,  and  by  the  arguments 
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of  his  friends,  espedally  of  the  young  lad^^  of 
whom  he  becomes  de^ly  enamoured,  and  whose 
beauty  the  disenchanted  enthusiast  at  length  prfr- 
fecs  to  the  imaginary  charms  which  he  had  so 
long  pursued*  The  leading  incident  of  the  pio- 
tuce  is  taken  from  the  story  of  Seyfel  Molonk,  in 
tJie  Persian  Tales,,  where  a  prince  of  Egypt  fidb 
in  love  with  a  portrait,  which,  after  spending  Im 
youth  in  seardi  of  the  original,  he  discovers  to  be 
a  miniature  of  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Chahbal) 
a  princess  who  was  contemporary  with  Sol(»non, 
and  had  herself  been  the  mistress  of  that  great- 
prof^et.  (See  also  Bahar-Danush,  c  35.)  In 
other  respects  the  work  of  Wieland  is  a  complete 
imitJEition  of  Don  Quixote.  Pedrillo,  the  attendant 
of  Sylvio,  is  a  character  much  resembling  Sanch»: 
he  has  the  same  love  of  proverbs,  and  the  same 
sententious  loquacity.  Nothing  can  be  worse 
judged,  than  so  close  an  imitation  of  a  work  of 
iffiknowledged  merit ;  at  every  step  we  are  remind^ 
bA  of  the  prototype,  and  where  actual  beauties 
might  be  otherwise  liemarked,  we  only  remember 
the  excellence  of  the  original,  and  the  inferiority 
of  the  imitation.  Sometimes,  however,  the  Ger- 
man author  has  dmost  rivalled  that  solemn  ab* 
Burdity  of  argument,  which  constitutes  the  chief 
eatertauiiment  in  the  dialogues  of  the  kzught  of  La 
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Mancha  with  his  squire.  *^  PediriUo/'  said  Don 
S;fhio,  ^  I  am  greaU j  deceired,  or  we  are  now 
in  the  palace  of  the  White  Cat,  who  is  a  great 
princess,  and  a  fairy  at  the  same  time.  Now,  if  the 
sylpliid  with' whom  thou  art  acquunted  belong  to 
this  pidace,  very  probably  the  fairy  thou  luiwest 
yesterdily  is- the  White  Cat  herself." 

'  Tlie  story  of  Prince  Biribinquer,  however,  is  a 
part  of  the  plan  peculiar  to  Wieland.  It  is  an- 
episo<dtod  narrative,  compiled  from  the  most  ex- 
travagant adventures  of  well-known  fairy  tales, 
and  w  related  to  Don  Sylvio  by  one  of  his  friends, 
fer  the  purpose  of  restoring  him  to  common  sense, 
by  too  outrageous  a  demand  on  his  credulity. 

'  Thfi  resemblance  between  the  incidents  in  Syl- 
vio de  Rosalva  and  the  adventures  of  Don  Quix- 
otie,  has  led  me  away  from  the  chronological  ar- 
rangement oi  the  comic  romances,  to  which  I  now 

'About'  the  period  of  the  publication  of  Don 
QsKSOte,^  the'  Spaniards,  whose  works  of  fiction 
fifty  years  before  were  entirely  occupied  with  Sol- 
dans  of  Babylon  and  Emperors  of  Trebizond,  en- 
tertained themselves  chiefly]  with  the  adventures 
of  their  swindlers  and  beggars.  All  works  of  the 
16th  century,  which  treat  of  the  Spanish  cha- 
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racter  and  manners^  particularly  the  Letters  of 
Clenardus,'  represent,  in  tke  strongest  colours, 
the  indolence  of  the  lower  classes,  which  led  them 
to  prefer  mendicity  and  pilfering  to  the  exercise 
of  any  trade  or  profession ;  and  the  ridiculous 
pride  of  those  hidalgos,  who,  while  in  want  of  pro- 
visions and  every  necessary  of  life  at  home,  strut- 
ted with  immense  whiskers,  long  rapiers,  and  ruf- 
fles without  a  shirt,  through  the  streets  of  Madrid 
or  Toledo.    The  miserable  inns,  the  rapacity  of 
officers  of  justice,  and  ignorance  of  medical  prac- 
titioners, also  afforded  ample  scope  for  the  satire 
contained  in  the  romances  of  this  period,  most  of 
which  are  perhaps  a  little  overcharged,  but,  like 
every  other  class  of  fiction,  only  present  a  highly- 
coloured  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  age. 
.  The  work  which  first  led  the  way  to  these  com- 
positions which  were  written  in  the  Gusto  Pica- 
resco,  as  it  has  been  called,  was  the  Lazaro  do 
Tormes,  attributed  to  Diego  Hurtado  deMendo^a, 
who,  as  governor  of  Sienna  and*ambassador  to  the 


•  *  Nic.  Clenardi.  £pist.  lib.  duo.  These  are  letters  ad- 
dressed to  his  friends  In  Holland  and  Germany  by  a  Dutch 
scholar,  who  Tisited  Spain  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury for  the  purpose  of  making  researches  in  Arabian  lite- 
ratore. 
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Pope  from  Spain,  becante  the  head  of  the  impe- 
rial party  in  Italy  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V. 
Stem,  tyrannical,  and  unrelenting,  he  was  the 
counter-part  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  in  his  political 
character ;  but  as  an  amatory  poet,  he  was  the' 
most  tender  and  elegant  versifier  of  his  country,^ 
and  every  line  of  his  sonnets  breathes  a  sigh  for- 
repose  and  domestic  felicity.  After  his  recall  from 
Sienna  he  retired  to-  Graniada,  where  he  wrote  a 
history  of  the  revolt  of  the  Moors  in  that  province, 
which,  next  to  the  work  of  Mariana,  is  the  most 
valuable  which  has  appeared  in  Spain:  he  also 
employed  himself  in  collecting  vast  treasures  of 
oriental  MSS.  which  at  his  death  he  bequeathed 
to  the  king,  and  which  slall  form  the  most  precious: 
part  of  the  library  of  the  Escurial. 
.  Lazaro  de  Tonnes  was  written  by  him  in  his 
youth,  while  studying  at  Salamanca,  and  was  first 
printed  in  1553.  The  hero  of  this  work  was  the 
son  of  a  miller,  who  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tonnes.  When  eight  years  of  age,  he  is  present* 
ed  by  his  mother  as  a  guide  to  a  blind  beggar, 
whom  he  soon  contrives  to  defraud  of  the  money 
and  provisions  which  were  given  to  him  by  the 
charitable.  After  this  he  enters  into  the  service, 
of  an  ecdesiasiic,  who  kept  his  victuals  locked  up« 
in  a  chest,  and  a  long  chapter  is  occupied  with> 


tke  virjoUs^fttiafca^^enM  io  iriuch  LHzaro  reemteS 
ii^  wkr  to  tetradtr  ffdtoit  a  &w  criista  gf  bi^eadi 
JHk&k  in  the  last  estmiit^  of  bungcflr,  h^  kovea 
iM  ecdetiaJBtic  tojwrtw  a  hidalgo  of  Old  Castilei 
This  116  w  iiia9tepfi  in  such  want  of  the  iiec£58aiM» 
of  life)  that  Lazarb  is  cotnpj^lkd  4o  beg  for  him 
at  convents  and  the  gates  of  dhurdiesy  whiie  tto 
Mdalgo  hean  mass,  or  stalks  along  the  chief  priM 
flienadsB  witb  idl  the  dignity  af  a  Duke  D'liifim* 

:  This  work  seems  to  have  been  left  incompleta'' 
by  its  original  author,  but  a  second  part  has  beeiK 
lidded  by  H.  de  Luna,  who  in  his  preface  says,* 
that  his  chief  inducement  to  write  was  the  appear** 
ance  of  an  absurd  continuation^  in  which  Lazaro^ 
was  said  to  have  been  changed  to  a  fish.  In  De 
Luna's  continuation;  Lazaro,  having  embsrked  for 
Algiers,  is  picked  up  at  sea  by  certain  fishermen, 
aod  eadiibited  as  a  sea  monster  through  the  di£fe- 
KDt  towns  of  Spain,  till  having  at  length  escaped, 
he  arrives,  after  experiencing  some  adventures, 
at  a  h^Emitage.  The  recluse  by  whom  it  was  in- 
habited dying  soon  after,  he. equips  himsielf  in  the 
garb  of  the  deceased,  and  subsists  by  the  contri-i 
butiona  of  the  charitable  in  the  neighboitfhood,— • 
an  incident  which  resembles  part  of  the  Ustory 
of  Don  Baphael  in  GU  Bias. 


'  Of  thoAe  ISpaniBh  romances  whldi  Were  torn-' 
posed  ih  imilaticm  of  Lazaro  de  Tonnes/  the  most 
celebrated  is  tbe  Life  of 

,  .  «  •  r        ,     •  ■  ' 
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which  was  written^  bj^  MlHiliciw  'Alemtm,  f^d  w» ' 
first  printed  in  1599J  aif  Madrid!  This  iinpres^on 

'  •  *  r 

was  followed  b}/'t#etti7-fiVe  l^luush  ^tions,  and ' 
two  Frendi  translationk,  one  of  which  is  b^  Le 

'GuisBikii  jAiIfiurache  iras  die  son' of  a'  Genoeise' 
nierchailt^'  who  had  setded  in 'l^fiSn.    After  the* 
d€^tyf  his'fblltei',  fhe  affairs  ofih^famUy  hating 
fifflen  into  disoi^er,  young  Ousman  eloped  from 
ys  mooi^r,^  «hd  cOTdmenced'  the  dn'eer  in  which ' 
he  met  with  thote  comical  adventures,  which  jfbrm 
the  sttbject^tff  die  romance.  -  At ''a  ihort  distance 
from  Seville^  the  place  n^ence  he  set  out,  he  falls 
in  with  a'  muleteer,  with  whom  he  lodges  at  difPer- 
ent  inns,  the  description  of  which  gives  us  a  very  ' 
uniiivourable  impression  of  the  posadds  of  Anda- ' 
lutia.  •  .     > 

On  his  arrival  at  Madrid,  Gasman  fits' hiibself 
out  as  a  mendicant ;  he  fixes  on  a  station  at  the 
comer  of  a  street^  and  the  persons  of  all  ranks 
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who  paM  before  hiin»  officen»  jw^esy  ecelesias*^ 
tics^  and  courtezans^  give  the  audior  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  moralizing  and  commenting  on  the  man- 
ners  of  his  countrymen,  during  the  reign  of  the 
Austrian  Philips.  Our  hero  speedily  grafts  the 
practices  of  a  sharper  oa  hjs,  present  vocatioiH 
and  is  in  consequence  forced  to  fly  to  Toledo, 
where  he  assumes  the .  character  q£  a,  man  of 
f^ion,  and  engages  in  yarious  intrigues.  Aff 
lopg  as  his  money  lasts,  Gusmaxi  is  well  reoeivedy 
but  when  it  is  expended  he  obtains  some  insight 
into  the  nature  of  the  friendship  of  sharpers,  and 
the  love  of  courtezans.  He  aceordii^ly  sets  out 
for  Barcelona,  whence  he  embarks  for  Genoa  in 
order  to  present  himself  to  his  &ther's  relations, 
by  whom  he  is  very  harshly  treated.  Fropi  Genoa 
he  is  forced  to  beg  his  way  to  Rome,  which,  if: 
seems,  is  the  paradise  of  mendicants.  There  he 
attains  great  perfection  in  his  art,  by  studying 
the  rules  of  a  society  into  which  he  is  admitted^ 
Among  other  devices,  he  so  happily  counterfeits 
an  ulcer,  that  a  Roman  cardinal  takes  him  home, 
and  has  him  cured.  /H^  then  becomes  the  page 
of  his  emmence,  and  rises  into  high  favour,  which 
continues  till,  being  detected  in  various  thefts,  he 
is  driven  from  the  house  with  disgrace.  Gusman 
seeks  refuge  with  the  Fr^ch  ambassador,  who» 
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bfft^  tarily  oonvinced  of  his  mnooeQce,  takes  him 
i«lo  his  service.  His  master  employs  him  to  pro- 
fritiatera  Roman  lady,  of  whom  he  was  enamomr- 
edy  but  Giwnan  manages  matters  so  unfortunate- 
Ijf  that  the  intrigue  beooines  public.  In  despair 
at  hi»  Bad  success>*Ousman  asks  leave  to  return  to 
Spain..  In  his  progress  through  Tuscany  he  meets 
withe  a  person  of  the  name  of  Saavedra,  a  man  of 
similiur  dispositions  with  himself,  by  whom  he  is  at 
first  duped,  but  who  afterwards  assists  him  in  du- 
ping others,  while  they  pass  through  the  different 
towns  in  the  north  of  Italy.  On  his  return  to  the 
capital  of  hi»  native  country,  Gusman  marries  a 
woman  with  whom  he  expected  to  obtain  a  large 
fortune.  This  alliance  proves  very  unfortunate ; 
his  a&irs  go  into  disorder,  and  after  his  wife's 
death  he  enters  as  a  student  at  Alcala,  in  order  to 
obtun  ft  benefice. 

While  at  this  university,  our  hero  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  three  sisters  who  were  great  musi- 
cians, but  of  suspected  virtue ;  he  marries  the  eld- 
est, renounces  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  and 
arrives  with  his  wife  at  Madrid.  For  some  time 
the  menage  goes  on  prosperously,  in  consequence 
of  her  beauty  and  accommodating  disposition,  but 
having  quarrelled  with  an  admirer  of  some  politi- 
cal importance,  she  and  her  husband  are  banished 
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fr<HB  MaiaAf  aad  retire  to  >Sevilfe) 
looa  decamps  :^h  the  captaia  oC^o'-NettpolilMii 
TesseL  By  the  interest  o^  a  DomMAtt'coii^fiMdiw 
Ousraanis  introduced  int0>  the  heus)^  of  an  ^M 
lady,  asher. diani|)erlaiB^  but V9iaBag(Mi4he>)tffi«^ 
intnisted'to  him  with  such  vElainy,  that^he  is  A#- 
xested  and  smt^to  the^gHlUes*.  Ifiifetlbw^iskiTes 
:  attempt  to  engage  hiia  ia>a.  plot^  to  d^iter^lre 
^vessels  into  the  power  of  the^cKonudini^  HeifevcMilB 
tlieconspiracyv  and,  hmttig  ebtainecLfhitf^edii^ 
fori  this  senrice^  emfdxrf a;  iumscif^  afterward^ i%i 
writitig  Ids  history*' 

In  this  romance  several  interestfi^g^epluides 
are  intEoduoed.  Of'  these,  .the  bM  dt&.tfav«4my 
of  Osmin  and  Daraxa^.ijeeoisited  toGusman  by«i 
fellow^'traveller  on  th^  way  fi^om  Seville  to  Madrid, 
and  the  tale  which  he  hears  related  io  tfae:bodie 
of  the  French  ambassador  at  Rome.  TheBrstJs 
in  the  Spanish  style^  and  describes  the  warm,  re- 
ined, and  generousNgallantry>  ;feiD  wMdi  Granada 
•  was  celebrated  at:the  close  of' the.  15th  ^qntnry. 
The  second  is  in  the  Italian  taste,,  and  paints  the 
dark  mysterious  inteigiie,:the  black  revengie,  and 
atrocious  jeald^syi<  of  which- we.haxre  seen^samahy 
examples  in  the  works  of.  the  novelists .  of  that 
^country,  and  which  wesenot  incoottstent  with  the 
,  dii^posilioii  of  tb»  inhahitAQfeSy'  ^^nother  episod?^ 


jtlie  rVtory  of  Lewia  de  C^eiro,  and  Rodecigo  de 
Montalvo,  «;0N)pideft  wi^  -Ihe  41«t  tale,  of  Mas* 
Sttfscio,  witliXa  Pr/»cfmlion  lotilile  of  Somron,  and 
|he  under'iplot  cNMicoraiiig  Dkaat,  Cieremont,  and 
l<amira,  in  3eamiipiit  and  Fletcher's  comedy  of 
ijbe  Little  French  Lawyer,  (^ee  above,  vol.  XL  p< 

.  The  frequent  introduction  of  these  efnsodes,  is 
one  of  the  eircuinstances  in  whidh  Ibis  romance 
bears  a  resepnbianee  to  Gil  Bias,  a  work  d£  which 
Gusman  Alftirache  has  been  regarded  as  the  mo- 
del. Gusman,  indeed,  is  a  much  greater  knave 
than  Gil  Bias,  and  never  attains  his  dignity— the 
pictures  of  manners  have  little  resemblance,  and 
in  the  Spanish  work  there  are  'tiresiHse  m&ral  re- 
flections on.every  incident,  while  the  French  au- 
thor Icsaves  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  condu- 
fiions  from  the  situations  in  which  the  characters 
lire  placed.  Still,  however,  both  heroes  begin 
hy  being  dupes,  and  afterwards  become  knaves. 
The  fiianie  pjeasantry  on  the  officers  of  justice  runs 
through  both,  and  the  story  of  Scipio,  like. that  of 
Si^vedra,  is  topn^uch  chalked  out  ^Aev  the  ad« 
Vj^tures  of  bis  master. 

^  ^^th^r  .this  roipanpe  has  suggested  any  notions 
t9tbea^thorpf  Gil  Bias  or  90^,  it  was  at  least  the 
orHglQ  4»f  a  4V#pa  of  Spanish  wotbHb  eonoeming 
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the  adventures  of  beggars,  gypsies,  and  the  lowest 
wretches.  The  Picara  Justina,  which  bears  the 
name  of  the  licentiate  Lopez  de  Ubeda  as  its  au- 
thor, but  is  generally  attributed  to  Fra  Anton 
Perez,  seems  to  have  been  written  to  correspond 
with  Gusman  d'AUarache.  This  romance,  which 
was  printed  in  1605,  commences,  like  Jonathan 
Wild,  with  an  account  of  die  ancestors  of  the  he- 
roine Justina,  the  daughter  of  an  innkeeper,  by 
whom  she  was  early  initiated  into  the  art  of  impo- 
sing on  passengers,  and  afler  his  death  continued, 
in  various  capacities,  to  dupe  the  inhabitants  of 
Leon  and  the  Castiles.  The  work  is  also  inter- 
spersed with  many  moral  and  satirical  reflections. 
The  Life  of  Paul  the  Sharper,  by  Quevedo,  is 
of  a  similar  description.  It  contains  the  history  of 
a  barber's  son,  who  first  serves  a  young  student  of 
quality  at  Alcala,  which  gives  the  author  an  oppor- 
tunity of  presenting  us  with  some  curious  pictures 
of  the  manners  and  usages  practised  at  that  cele- 
brated seminary  of  education.  After  Paul  arrives 
at 'Madrid,  the  scenes  described  are  in  the  lowest 
abyss  of  vice  and  misery.  He  first  becomes  mem- 
ber of  a  fraternity  which  existed  by  what  has  been 
called  raising  the  mnd.  The  chief  incidents  of 
the  romance  consist  of  stratagems  to  procure  a 

crust  of  dry  bread,  and  having  eat  it,  to  appear 

8 
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with  due  decorum  in  public,  by  the  art  of  fittmg 
on  a  ruffle  so  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  shirt,  and 
adjusting  a  cloak  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it 
be  believed  that  there  are  clothes  under  it.  Paul 
afterwards  associates  with  a  band  of  bravoes,  and 
tlie  consequences  of  an  enterprise  in  which  he  en- 
gages oblige  him  to  embark  for  the  West  Indies. 
An  incident  which  occurs  in  this  romance,  while 
Paul  is  attending  his  young  master  at  Alcala, 
seems  to  have  suggested  the  story  of  the  parasite, 
who  eats  the  omelet  of  Gil  Bias : — *'  L'omement 
d*Oviedo,  le  flambeau  de  la  philosophici  la  hui- 
tieme  merveille  du  monde.*' 

Indeed,  in  most  of  the  Spanish  romances  in  this 
style  of  composition,  we  occasionally  meet  with 
stories  of  which  the  author  of  Gil  Bias  has  avail- 
ed himself/  But  of  all  the  works  in  the  Chisto 
PicarescOi  Le  Sage  has  been  chiefly  indebted  to 
the  Relaciones  dela  Vida  del  Escudero  Marcos  de 
Obregon ; — not  merely  that  the  character  of  Gil 
Bias  is  formed  on  that  of  Obregon,  but  many  of 
the  incidents  have  been  closely  imitated.  This 
work,  which  has  been  a  subject  of  considerable 
curiosity  in  this  country,  was  written  towards  the 
close  of  the  16th  century  by  Vincent  Espinel, 
bora  in  1551,  and  styling  himself  Capellan  del 
R^  en  el  Hospital  de  la  Ciudad  de  Ronda*    It 
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*  "  *  -     ' 

w;^  first  printed  in  161£! ;  it  is  related  in  the  per- 
son of  the.  heroy  and  is  divided  into  three  parts 
or  rdacione^,  which  are  again  divided  into  chap- 
ters. The  prologue  Contains  a  story  which  is 
nearly  the  same  with  that  in  the  introduction  to 
Gil  Bias,  concerning  the  two  scholars  and  the 
soul  of  the  licentiate.  Pedro  Garcias..  In  the  se« 
pond  chapter  sevieral  anecdotes  are  related,  as 
examples  of  composure  of  temper^  one  of  which 
is  of  a  gentleman  who,  on  receiving  a  challenge 
to  meet  his  enemy  at  six  in  the  mornings  said,  that 
he  pever  rose  till  mid-day  for  his  amusemait, 
and  could  not  be  expected  to  rise  at  six  to  have 
his  throat  cut,' — an  anawer  which  is  made  by  one 
of  Gil  Bias'  masters,  Don  Mathias.de.Sylva,  (1.  St 
c.  8).  We  are  tdd  u\  the  following  chapter,  that 
Marcos  entered  into  the  service  of  Doctor  Sagre- 
^0,  a  man  of  great,  arrogance  and  loquacityi  and 
who  was  as  much  in- the  practice  of  blood-letting 
as  the  Sangrado  of  Le  Sage.  The  chief  occupa- 
tipn  of  Marco^  was  to  attend  the  doctor's  wife. 
Donna  Mergellinay  whom  he  introduced  to  a  bar- 

'  Decidle  a  vuestro  amo,  qne  digo  jfo,  qQe  para  cosas  qae 
me  importao  de  mocho  gusto,  lio  me  suelo  levantar  hasta 
I91  doee  del  dia :  que  por  qod  quiere  que  para  matarme  me 
levante  tao  de  maoaiiai  y  bQhkodose  del  otro  kido,  se  tor^ 
n6  a  dormir« 
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ber  lad  of  his  acquaintancey  and  an  intrigue  is  de- 
tailed, of  which  the  mcidents  are  precisely  the 
same  as  those  in  the  history  of.Dii^go  the  Gar^om 
Parbier^  in  Gil  Bias.  Indeed  Diego  mentions,  in 
the  course  of  his  relation^  that  the  attendant  of 
Mergellina  was  caUed  Marcps  Obregon.  After 
leaving  the  service  of  the.  doctor  a^d  experiencing 
various  adventures,  Marcos  anfives  one  night  at  a 
hermitage,  .whece  be  reQounts  to  the  recluse  the 
early  events  of  his  lifb.  Having  shown  a  taste  for 
learning  in  his  youth,  ha  was  sent  by  bis  father, 
under  care  of  a.  muleteer,  to  Salamanca.  On  the 
wsLj  he  meets  with  a  parasite,  who,  by  the  most 
extravagant  flattery,  4:ont]:ive#  to  sup  at  his  ex- 
pence,  and  having  satisfied  his  hungei^,  declares 
that  there  is  a  grandee  in  the  neighbouAood  who 
mrould  give  2Q0  ducats  to  see  such  an  ornament  of 
literature.  Marcos  having  repaired  to  the  house 
^ds  that  the  master  is  blind,  apd  is  jeerihgly  told 
by  the  paiasite  that  the  proprietor  woidd  give  200 
ducats  to  see  him  or  any  one.  ,In  the  course  of  the 
journey  to  Salamanca  we  have  al^o  a  story  whicb 
occurs  in  Gil  ^las,  of  the  anijorous  muleteer,  who, 
iQ  order  to  carry  on  an  intrigue,  more  commodi- 
ously  disperses  the  compwy  in, the  Pomda  at  Ca- 
cabelos.  ](nstead  of  going,  tp  study,  at  Salamanca, 
yoi^g  Mfvcos  eateria  int^  |bi^  seryiceof  the  Cous^ 
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efLemos,  and  afterwards  of  the  Duke  Medina 
Sidonia.  While  in  the  emplojnihent  of  the  latter, 
he  embarks  from  the  south  of  Spain,  with  other 
domestics  of  the  duke,  for  Italy.  In  the  course 
of  the  voyage  they  land  at  an  islet  near  the  coast 
of  Majorca,  and  during  their  stay  habitually  repair 
to  a  delightful  cave  in  a  wood  for  pleasure  and  re- 
freshment. They  are  warned  by  the  governor  of 
ihe  island  of  the  danger  they  incur  by  this  prac- 
tice, as  the  spot  is  frequently  resorted  to  by  Turk- 
ish corsairs.  This  notice  is  disregarded,  and  on 
the  following  day  the  party  is  attacked  by  pirates. 
Supposing  that  some  of  their  friends,  disguised  as 
Turks,  had  merely  wished  to  alarm  them,  they  do 
not. take  the  proper  measures  for  defence,  and 
are  accordingly  overpowered  and  made  prisoners. 
Marcos  is  carried  to  Algiers,  where  he  is  sold  to  a 
master  whose  daughter  falls  in  love  with  him.  All 
these  incidents  have  been  literally  copied  in  the 
history  of  Don  Raphael  in  Gil  Bias.  Like  Don 
Raphael,  too,  Marcos  Obregon,  on  his  escape  from 
Algiers,  first  lands  at  Genoa.  While  at  Milan  a 
courtezan,  called  Camilla,  contrives  to  elope  with 
his  baggage,  and  to  possess  herself  of  a  valuable 
ring  by  means  of  the  same  stratagem  by  which 
Gil  Bias  is  duped  in  the  adventure  of  the  Hotd 
Gami*    From  l^ain  Don  Marcos  returns  to  hifr 
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own  country,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  work  he 
again  meets  his  old  master  Doctor  Sagredo,  with 
whom  he  has  a  long  conversation.  While  in  his 
company  he  falls  under  the  power  of  banditti, 
and  is  confined  in  a  cave  which  was  the  haunt  of 
diese  outlaws  and  their  captain  Roque  Amador. 
During  his  detention  in  this  captivity  the  robbers 
bring  to  the  cavern  a  lady,  who  proves  to  be 
Donna  Mergellina,  the  wife  of  Doctor  Sagredo. 
With  her  Marcos  soon  after  contrives  to  escape 
from  the  cave,  and  arrives  in  safety  at  Madrid. 
This  adventure,  which  is  the  termination  of  the 
Spanish  work,  has  been  placed  by  Le  Sage  near 
the  commencement  of  his  entertaining,  but,  it 
must  be  confessed,  not  very  original  production. 

Le  Sage  has  only  imitated  the  more  polite 
knavery  of  those  Spanish  novels  which  were  writ- 
ten in  the  Gusto  Picaresco.  The  deeper  scenes  of 
vice  and  wretchedness  depicted  in  such  forcible, 
though  not  very  pleasing  colours,  in  Paul  the 
Sharper,  and  Lazarillo  de  Torraes,  form  a  species 
of  sombre  gaiety  peculiar  to  the  Spaniards.  The 
works  which  in  this  country  approacli  nearest  to 
that  taste,  are,  De  Foe's  Bampfylde  Moore  Carew, 
and  the  Jonathan  Wild  of  Fielding. 

It  may  now  be  proper  to  mention  a  few  of  the 
comic  r^Knances  which  t^peared  in  France  in  the 
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course  of  (the  si^yenteeBtb  century.  Tbey  were 
nearly,  coexral  with  ^(leheroic  romances  to  be  after- 
wurdfif  mentioneflt.and,  like  them,  preceded  the  in- 
tfodUPtion  of  the -modem  novel;  but  they  are 
liot  of  such  Bcaro^ess  as  torequirOi  npr  such  me- 
rit as  to  deserve,  a  p^cular  analysis.  The  ear* 
Itest  and  most  celebrated  is  Scarron's' 
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so  called  from  its  relating  the  adventures  of  a  troop 
of  comedians^  or  strolling  players,  during  their  ire- 
sidence  in  Man8>  and  its  neighbourhood,  llie 
idea  of  writing  a  work  of  thsa  description  first  oo- 
curred  toitbe  author  qra  his  .'arrival  at  Mans,  to  t^ke 
possession  of  a.  benefice  to  whicfa  he  had  been  pre- 
8ented«  It  was  aug^sted  by  some  str^dng  pecu- 
liarities of  local.sc^nery,  i^d  some  ludicrous  inci- 
dents which  happened  to  a. company  of  actors  who. 
wereilliere  atfho time.  Nor were  strollers  of  tlus 
description  so  far  beiiealh  jthe  notice  of  geiMUs  and 
refined  satire,  nor  were  the  latedts  of  the  author  • 
sp  misemployed,  as  in  this  ag6  add  country  we  may 
be  apt  to  imagine.    In  the  time  of  Scarron  these 

\  ■ 

!  See  Appeqdix,  No.  9. 


persoM  were  treated  withiafeAtird  attend <m  imd  roi- 
fspect^  by  the  familkB  wild  inhabited  those  districts 
through  ivliich  they  passed. ,  Their  oonsequent 
e3ctrbvagfmce  and  conceit  provoked  and  merited 
chastisement,  and  was  not  considered  midesert 
mg  the  satire  of  such  writers  as  Scarron  and  Le 
Sage. 

The  work  commences  with  a  grotesque  descrip- 
tion of  the  equipage  of  a  com^ny  of  strolling 
playersi'  who  arrive  at  Mans  on  their  way  to  Alen« 
900,  having  been  forced  to  leave  the  town  in 
which  they  had  last  performed,  on  account  of 
their  door*keeper  having  murdered^ an  officer  of 
the  intendant  of  the  province.  They  agree  to  act 
for  one  night  in  the  teiuiis  court ;  bnt^  as  the  whole 
company  was  not  expected  tiU  th^  following  day, 
a  difficulty  arises  from  the  smaUness  of  their  num* 
ber,  whichr  coEsisted  of  a  yomag  man,  catted  Dest 
tin,  who  usually  p^yed  the  parts.of  the  heroes  and 
lovers ;  Rancune,  and  a  single  actress.  This  ob- 
jection b  obviated  by  Rancuiie,  who  observed  that 
he  had  once  performed  a  drama  alone,  acting  a 
king,  queen,  and  ambassador,  in  the  same  scene. 
A  second  difficulty,  however,  occurs  from  one  of 
the  other  division  of  the  troop  having  the  key  of 
the  wardrobe.    M.  Rappiniere,  the  Lieutenant  dc 
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Prevci,  wbo  bad  exaj^ained  the  stcoUerB  on  their 

I 

arrival,  presents  the  actress  wjth  an  old  robe  be- 
longing to  his  wife,  and  the  male  performers  are 
invested  with  the  garments  of  two  young  men, 
who  were  playing  a  match  at  tennis. 

In  a  few  minutes  every  thing  is  arranged.  The 
spectators  having  taken  their  places,  a  dirty  sheet 
rises,  and  Destin  is  discovered  in  the  character  of 
Herod,  lying  on  a  mattress,  with  a  basket  on  his 
bead  for  a  crown^  and  repeating^  in  the  tones  of 
Mondori, 

.  Fantomc  ii^jurieux,  qui  troubles  moarepos! ' 

The  actress  performs  the  parts  of  Mariamne  and 
Salome,  while  Rancune  gives  universal  sa^&ction 
in  all  the  other  characters  of  the  piece.  In  the 
most  interesting  scene  of  the  tragedy,  however, 
the  two  young  men^  wha  had  now  finished  their 

1  This  was  the  play  of  Mariamiej  by  Tristan  L*Hermite. 
Moadoridied  in  conseqaeace  of  the  violeace  with  ^bicb  be 
had  represented  the  transports  of  Herod,  as  Montfleury  i§ 
said  to  have  dxpfred  while  acting  the  furies  of  Orestes.  It 
was  said  on  one  of  these  occasions:  '*  11  n'y  aura  pins  de 
poete  qui  ne  veuille  at oir  rhooneur  de  crcver  ub  conedieii 
an  sa-viajc" 
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siatch  at  tennisy  rash  on  the  stage  to  vindicate  the 
habits  worn  bj  Herod  and  Phrerora,  Some  of  the 
spectators  espouse  one  part»  and  some  another ; 
and  the  tragedy  concludes  with  distresses  more 
real)  though  less  heroic,  tlmn  the  death  of  Marl- 
amhei  and  the  despair  of  the  Jewish  monarch* 

After  this  affray  there  follows  an  amusing  ac- 
oomt  of  a  supper  ^ven  to  the  actors  by  one  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Mans.  On  the  following  day 
the  rest  of  the  players  arriire,  and  among  others^ 
Mad.  L'Etoile,  the  soi-disant  sister  of  Destin,  and 
Leander,  his  valet,  who  already  aspired  to  the  first 
situatioa  in  the  company.  They  continue  to  act 
for  some  time  at  Mans,  and  at  length  are  invited 
to  perform  at  a  villa  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  a 
diort  while  before  the  entertainment  commences, 
one  of  the  actresses  is  forcibly  carried  off  while  re- 
hearsing her  part  in  the  garden.  The  other  per<^ 
farmers  set  out  in  quest  of  her,  and  the  second 
half  of  the  work  chiefly  consists  of  the  adventurea 
they  meet  with  in  their  pursuit. 
.  Of  this  romance  the  more  serious  part  relates  to 
the  amours  of  Destia  and  Mad.  L'Etoile,  and  the 
story  of  Leander,  who  proves  to  be  a  young  man 
of  fashion,  but  having  been  captivated  with  the 
beauty  of  one  of  the  actresses,  he  had  associated 
himself  to  the  strolling  company.    The  more  co- 
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itaidai  |>or«ion  ecwmis  i&  tlie  -^^i&siMiani^iicikm 
ebaraeters  of  Rancittie  uid  Ragotin,  jEUid  aa.ac«' 
count  of  their  abstflfdities;  <^  these  th»  fonDer^  afi 
hift  nftme  imports^'  wta  noted  for  ni^ipe  and  envy* 
He"fouiid  soniethkg'to  blame  ia  every  one  ot^ 
his  e^«^pi'ofeirsioa;»BeUevoae«f as  stiff;  M^Mtdon; 
hmh ;  FliDridorfrfgid-u.fiioiii  alVwliich<te  wished 
it  to  be  infbri^,  thlit  he'hipiiseif -wts-'theiOdbp 
fauklesft  comedian.  ^  At  the  time  wbiea  the  pieces 
of  Hardi'were  acted,  he  played  thepartof^the 
nnrde  under  a  mask,  and.  sinoe  the  imppovettent. 
in  the  drama,  liad  perfiwmed  tlie  confidentsi^oid 
ambifisadofs.  Ragotin  was  an  attom^^  wto,  ftli^t 
ing  itk  love  ^m(jx  Mid.  L'Etoile,  attached  himself 
to  the  company;  h^  wrote  immea^arabjle^^antif. 
tiee  of-Jbad  poetryyand  on  one  occasion  proposetb 
ri^Mking  to  the  players^a  work  of  hia  09m  oonipoa^ ; 
tioD,  entitled  Les  ¥Ut8^;GestesdejCharleiiuigivei 
en  vingt  ^uatie  jQurob^es.  '^  ^reat;  paitrof  the^* 
«oinan^e  is-  ocoupied.with  tlie  ridkulotus  dijBtn^ssefr 
itito  which  this  absurd  o)iafacter  &ilst:  |)(|r€ly  byt 
his  :owBf  4blfyVi  aad  ^  partly  by  the.  malice  pfcEaor 
cunew/ ;  The6eares<wietimes.  amusing,  bat  eve  ge^ 
nerally'qttii(e'extmyagant|  and  exee^d;  all  botunds^ 
<^  probability, 

Hiere  are'also  ^a  Aumber  of  episode^fini  t^  IUk 
man  Gomique^  asX'A«ka&te  Invisibie-^  XroBi^ 


eorTroHlpeiir  el  Demi,  te.  whidi  bear  ar  strong  ( 
reacmblance  to  the  Nomrdle*  Tragi^CinRiques^  b|f  * 
tlie  seme  authoe.  Tbe  soene  t>f  tbei^  epkodet  ia« 
inyariably  laid  in  Spain;  they  are  alwaysr  declared^ 
to  be  translated  front  the  language  of  thit  oouh- 
HyyaDdmaDfoftheaiareso  iafact.  Alloftheiiy' 
are  loire  stonefl^  contafniBg  a  good  deal'  of  dntrigiie, 
and  termiiiatilig  hstpfifyd 

It  is  said  to  hbTe  been  the  intention  of  Scaiton^. 
tohive  adddd  a  third  part  to  the  Roman  Comique ; 
indeed,  m  its  present  state,  it^nds  very  abruptly/ 
which  has  indiieed  diffierent  authors  to  attempt  i 
to  bring  it  to  a  do^e<  One  contiauation,  written  > 
under  the  fictitious  name  of  M.  Oftity,  conducted 
the  troop  to  Alee^on,  #here  Ri^olin  nnda*geea> 
disgraces  equally  extravagant,  but  less  entertain* 
ing  than  those  which  he  had  formerly  experienced. 
In  another  suocieeding  part,  by  the  Abb^  Pres- 
chac,  Ragotin  is  again  the  principal  character, 
and  is  mleh'oeciqpied  io  persuadtngn  Huutkdot*^ 
tor^  whom  be  beliei^ea  to  be  a  tnifgieiaKi  ta  forwardi 
the  aucseta  ef  hisf  paaaion  fetr  Mad%  L'EtoSe^  In> 
a. third  sequel,  whidiia  bfflto  anonymous  author/ 
the  part  of  BUgotifir  ia  entii^  edmndooed^  as  alsoi 
that  of  Ralioanfe,  and  the  redder  is  presaokted  with: 
a  continuation  of  the  more  serious  part  of  the  ro** 
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niance>  particularly  the  story  of  Destin,  wbo  turns  > 
out  to  be  a  son  of  the  Count  de  Glaris,  haying 
been  changed  at  oiurse  according  to  the  Irish  fa*> 
shion« 

•  The  Roman  Comique  hais  also  b6en  versified  by 
M*  d'Onrilliers,  and  published  in  that  poetical  form 
at  Paris,  in  17dS«  Fontaine,  too,  has  written  a  co- 
medy, which  comprehends  most  of  the  characters 
and  best  situations  in  the  work  of  Scarrbh. 

;  In  the  representations  of  Scarron,  the  proyih- 
cial  manners  of  the  age  in  which  the  author  lived 
are  delineated,  and  he  has.  exhibited,  in  livel}^ 
and  striking  colours,  what  has  been  termed  le  ridi* . 
cule  Campagndrd.  The  absurdities  of  the  citizens 
of  Paris  have  been  painted  by  Furetiere^*  in  his 
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which,  in  thecommenceBfient,  desc»3>estheridicu^ 
lous  courtship  by  a  counsellor,  called  Nieodemos^ 
of  Javotte,  the  daughter  of  a  rascaHy  attomeyv^ 
Nicodemus  ingratiates  himself  with,  the  father  of 
his  mistress,  by  writing. his  papers  for. tenpence a 
sheet,  and  pleading  his  causes  foi)  half  le^s.  Mat* 
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ters  are  almost  finally  arranged,  when  every  thing 
18  interrupted  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  a 
girl,  called. Luctetia,  who  claimed  a  t>reviou8  pro- 
mise of  marriage ;  and  before  Nicodemus  had  dis- 
entangled himself  from  this  engagement,  another 
lover  presented  himself,  who  was  preferred  by  the 
ikther  of  Javotte.  This  intruder  was  an  advocate, 
as  well  as  his  rival*  The  only  time  he  had  ever 
appeared  at  the  bar,  was  when,  twenty  years  be- 
fore, he  took  the  oaths  to  observe  the  regulations 
of  court,  to  which  he  strictly  adhered,  as  he  nevei^ 
enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  transgressing  them. 
But  he  possessed  a  considerable  fortune  of  his' 
own,  a  great  part  of  which  he  had  laid  out  in  the 
purchase  of  old  china,  and  black-letter  books  with 
wooden  bindings.  His  dress  formed  a  memorial  of 
all  the  fiishions  that  had  prevailed  in  France  for 
two  centuries.  In  order  to  qualify  lierself  for  such 
a  husband,  Javotte  had  been  allowed  to  frequent 
an  assembly  of  witSy  whieh  was  attended  by  a 
young  gentleman,  called  Pancroce,  who  persua- 
ded her  to  elope  with  him« 

In  this  romance  there  are  some  lipirited  sketches, 
considerMile  fertility  of  delineatioii,  and  knowledge 
of  the  human  characHer ;  but  the  portraits,  like 
diose  in  the  Roman  ConAique,  too  often  degene- 
rate into  caricaturesw 
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POLITICAL  ROMANCE. 

The  origin  of  this  apeeies  of  romance  faa8l>eea> 
traced  a»  far  back  as  the  C^opa^ia  of  Xenophoa^ 
Whether  that  celebrated  performance  be  intend-^ 
ed  as  a  romance  or  history,  has  been  the  subject, 
of  much  controversy.  The  basis  of  that  part  which, 
relates  the  etents  of  the  life  of  Cyru8>  £rom  his  for^ 
tieth  year  till  his  deaths  may  be  historically  true ; 
bi^t  the  details  of  his  childhood  and  education, 
which  embrace  the  period  from  his  birtli  to  his 
sixteenth  year»  must  be  entirely  the  o&pring  of 
the  author's  imagination. 

I  am  not  certain,  whether  under  this  claiSs  of 
romances  I  should  comprehend  the  Utopia  of  Sir> 
Thomas  More*  Etery  thing  in  that  woric  is  in-', 
deed  imaginary ;  but,  as  no  particular  story  is  car-': 
ried  on,  it  may  rather  be  accounted  a  pcditical 
t];eatise  than  a  romance*  Like  the  writings  of  other 
speculative  politicians,  its  origin  was  derived  froift; 
the  Republic  of  Plato*  The  Utopia,  like  the  Com* 
mpnwealth  of.  that  philosopher,  is  the  ideal  pic--^. 
ture  of  a  nation  whiph  .would  indeed  be  poor  arid> 
wretched^  but  wl^ch  in  the  represenlation  of  the; 
author  is  perfectly  happy.    JSy.  the  detail  of  its^ 
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•idstittttio&Bi  he  (Mkfoely  cenmres  die  defects  of 
existing  goyemmentSy  and  proposes  a  more  per^ 
feet  model  as  a  subject  of  imitation. 

The  author  feigns^  that  while  at  Antwerp  he  had 
,met  with  a  person  of  the  name  of  Jtaphael,  who 
•had  accompanied  Americo  Vespucci  to  the  New 
eWorld*    While  on  this  voyage  he  had  visited  the 
island  of  Utopia,  the  name  of  which  imports  its 
.non-existence*    The  first  book,  which  is  merely 
introductory,  contains  a  dialogue  chiefly  on  go* 
vemment,  that  passed  between  the  author  and  this 
imaginary  person.  In  ^le  second  t^ok,  the  traveller 
gives  a  geogn^hical  description  of  the  island ;  the 
relations  of  die  imiabitants  in  social  life,  their  ma:- 
gistrates,  their  arts,  their  systems  of  war  and  reli* 
gion.    On  the  latter  subject,  which  could  hardly 
be  expected  from  the  practice  of  the  author,  the 
most  unbounded  toleration  is  granted.  The  great* 
er  part  of  the  inhabitants  believed  in  one  Spirit, 
all-powerful  and  all'pervading ;  but  others  prac- 
tised the  worship  of  heroes,  and  the  adoration  of 
stars.    A  community  of  wealtli  is  a  fundamental 
principle  of  this  republic,  and  the  structure  what 
might  be  expected  from  such  a  basis.  Indeed' the 
interest  of  the  Utopia  arises  itolely  from  the  classic 
elegance  of  its  style,  and  the  curiosity  which  is 
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lierhandytbj two  rivdb,  Ljcogenas;  fl^-rdWfimii 
j&bject  >of  JVfelmder,  «d4'  P^^iiuwhaSy  prinoe^^ 

It  jg  generally  belieired  tfliat  «]1  the  IncidefitB  iti 
the  ArgeBis  havd^n  allusion  tO:  the  political  trans^ 
-actioBsiHi^ich  took  place  in'Fmnce  during  the  Wasf 
of  the  League,  but  it  is  difficult  to  determi&e  Wit& 
precision  what  are  the  paiticular  events  or  Oharac* 
tei^  represented.  ]Bach  con^mentator  has  applied 
then^  according  to  hi$  own  fancy,  for  ii^faich  the  in- 
definite nature  of  -  the  O0mpositi(^n  gave  ample 
scope,    Meliander,  however,  it  seems  to  be  uni- 
-yersdly  allowed,  is  intended'  for  Henry  Hi;    Ar- 
^nis  typifies  the  suecesston  of  the  crown ;  Lyco*> 
^nes  is  tbefatnily  of  jQuise,  orthewhde  faction 
ipf  the  leiigtie;  PoUatChus,  Henry  lY.^  or  the  ag- 
gregate of  his  party.    The  most  nqtiaute  incidents 
an  the  roQiance  have  hieen  also  historically  applied, 
•hat  in  a  manner  so  forced  i^  capricious,  that  they 
imight.jss. plausibly  l^e  ivi^ested  tp  correspond  with 
ithe.political  events  in  any  age  or  country,  as  those 
fwhidh  occurred  in  France  towi^rds  the  close  of  the 
<16th  century*   .pn  ihe  whole,  tbiere  appears  little 
to  distinguish  the  Argenis  from  the  common  he- 
roic romance,  .except  that  there  are  hardly  any 
lepisodes  introduced,  and  that  it  contains  a  great 
iimmber  of  Lpolitical  diffquisiftioiis^  in  whi^  sucl| 
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•iugbaiaaarokiei^  notioas  mte  gememXky  opwwa  J> 
'that  the  author  has  beeiiirequOBtlj  •accused  ••the 
advocate  of  arbitrary  principles  of  gOTeroineiil. 
(We  ate  informed  in<a  Latin  life  of  rBarola^y  thftt  it 
mwi^  fiiTOurlte  work  of  Cardinal  Ricbelieuy  and 
auggestedto  him  many  of  his  poUtioBl  expedients* 
tiCowper,  the  poet,  ffeoeatmends  Argenis  to  his  eo^• 
'4respoodaits»  Mr  Rjeseand  Lady  Hesketh,  aathe 
iinost  amusing  romance  that  ever  was  written. 
.*^'  It  is/'  says  he  in  ^  Jetter  to>  the  former,  *<  inte- 
^cesting  in  a  high  degree  .richer  in  incident  than 
'-can  be  imagjned-^&ill  of  surprises  irhich  the  read- 
er never  tforestalls,  and  yet  free  from  all  entangle- 
meal;  and  confusion*  Thegj^le,  too,  i^ypears  to 
we  to  1^  such  as  would  not  dishonour  Tacitus 
Jumself."  Jhef  Lattnityy  hewev^,  of  Barcky,  has, 
on  the  other  handy  been  severely  ridiculed  in  the 
•^ebrated  Spanish  work,  Fra  Qerundio*  **  There 
you  have  the  Scotchman,  John  Barcligr,  who  would 
not  say  exhwiatio  to  ipsci^  the  flames,  but  jwme^ 
nesisy  which  signifies  the  same,  but  is  a  little  more 
of  the  Greek ;  nor  iAedire^  but  decedere,  which  is 
4>f  more  abstruse  signiication,  and  is«quivocal  in* 
to  the  bargain/' 

-    Though  the  beautiful  fiction  of  Telemachus  b^ 
either  an  q>ic  poem  in  prose,  than  a  romance^  it 
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seems  lo  haife  led  the  way  to  several.  pcAttcal  t^ 
ndances,  or,  at  least,  to  have  nourished  a  taste  for 
this  species  of  composition,  . '  ^ 

The  Cyropsedia  of  Xehophon,  wbieh  may  bk 
considered  perhaps  as  the  origin  of  all  polftieal  row 
mance,  seems  more  particularly  to  have  suggested 
two  works,  which  appefared  in  France  about  the 
commencement  of  the  IBth  century,  Les  Voyages 
de  Cyrus  and  Le  Repos  de  Cyrus.  Of  these  the 
former  work  is  by  the  Chevalier  Ramsay,  the 
friend  of  Fendon,  and  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  Fre^ 
tender.  The  authdr  has  chosen,  as  tilie  subject  of 
httfomancoi  that  part  of  the  life  of  Cyrus^  whiek 
extends  ^om  l^e  sixteenth  to  the  fortieth  year  of 
his  ^,  a  period  of  which- nothing  is  said  in  the 
Cyrf^sBdia;  DuKing  this  interval,  Ramsay  faab 
made  his  hero  travel  according  to  £Muy,  and  by 
tins  means  takes  occasion  to  describe  the  man- 
ners, religicm,  and  p<^cy,  of  the  countries  which 
ere  visited,  as  also  some  of  the  principal  events  m 
their  history.  The  Persian  prince  wandens  through 
Greece,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  and  in  the  course  of 
his  journey  enjoys  long  philosophical  and  political 
conversations  with  Zoroaster,  Solon,  and  the  pro- 
phet  Daniel.  What  is  'said  concerning  the  man- 
.ne;r6  of  the  different  nations,  is  fortified  by  pa&* 


sages  firom  tbe  imdent  .philosoi^ers  Aod  poets. 
The  author  exhibits  considerable  acquaintance 
with  chronology  and  history,  and  enters  profound- 
ly into  the  &bles  of  the  ftntients,  from  which  he 
attempts  to  show  that  the  leading  truths  of  rdi- 
gion  are  to  be  found  in  the  mythfillogffi9i  syst^mf( 
of  all  nations.  His  wprk^  ho^weyer>  is  rather  a 
treatise  intended  to  &cm  the  mind  of  a^  young 
prince  than  a  fiction*  The  only  romantic  inddent 
is  the  love  of  Cyrus  for  Gaafsandana,  which  occur 
pies  a  considerable  part  of  tl^  first  book»  wher^ 
ihe  usual  obstacles  of  the  prohibition  pf  parent^ 
and  a  powerful  rivals  are  interposed  to  the  happir- 
ness  of  the  lovers.  In  172Sy>  a  satire  on  Hamsay'p 
Cyrus,  entitled  La  Nouvelle  Cyropiedie^  ou  Re^ 
flexions  de  Cyrus  sur  ses  Voyngesy  was  printed  at 
Amsterdam.  In  this  work»  Cyrus^  hi^viog  become 
master  of  Asia,.cemplainSri<^  six  evening  oonverr 
aations  with  his  confident  Araspesi  of  the  pedan* 
tic  and  ridiculous  part  he  is  made  to  act  in  his  tra- 
vels. A  serious  criticism  was  written  by  tbe  Pere 
Vinot,  to  which  Eamsay  made  a  suitable  reply-  ; 
he  Repos  de  Cyrus  embraces  the  same  period 
pf  the  life  of  the  Persian  prince  as  tl^e  ^ojrk  of 
Ramsay,  and  con^prehends  his  journey  into^MO} 
dia,  his  chase  on  the  frontiers  of  Assyria,  his  wars 
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the  king  of  that  coiintiyy  and  his  return  to 
OPenia. 

'  Most  of  the  works  vluch  come  under  the  class 
of  political  Romances,  are  but  little  interesting  in 
their  story,  and  mankind  have  long  been  satisfied  of 
thefoUy  of  speculations  concerning  perfect  system^ 
of  goyemment.  Indeed,  in  a  history  of  fiction, 
thare  are  only  two  kinds  of  compositions,  which 
«eem  entitled  to  minute  anriysis ;  first,  those  which, 
though  comparaUvely  imperfect,  hare  been  the 
earliest  modeb  of  a  peculiar  series  of  romances ; 
and  secondly,  the  most  x>erfect  production  of  the 
order  to  which  it  belongs— -the  jMz^arcA,  as  it 
were,  of  the  family,  and  most  illustriaus  of  the  de^ 
-aeendants.  In  many  instances,  however,  the  most 
distingui^ed  wi»k  of  the  class  is  so  well  known 
and  popular,  that  any  detail  concerning  it  might 
appear  tiresome  and  superfluous.  This  is  pecu« 
liarly  the  case  with  the  Tdemapte^  which  has  been 
fiuniliar  to  eveiy  one  almost  from  childhood ;  and 
accordingly,  it  is  more  suitable  to  analyze  the  next 
most  perfect  specimen,  which,  in  the  class  of  po- 
litical romances,  happens  not  to  be  very  generally 
Jcnown,  In  lliis  view  it  may  be  proper  to  give 
«ome  account  of  the  romance  of 
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SETHOS- 

This  work,  which  was  first  published  in  1751  >  wai 
written  by  the  Abb4  Terrasson,  a  Savant^  who  ih* 
his  el(^ey  pronounced  by  D'  Alembert,  is  repre* 
sented  as  at  the  head  of  the  practical  philosopher* 
of  his  age.  "  Calm,  simple,  and  candid^  he  was  so 
fiir,*'  says  X>*  Alembert,  **  from  soliciting  fkvodn^' 
that  he  did  not  know  the  naiiies  of  the. persons  by; 
whom  they  were  distributed^  More  a  philoSopfaeD 
tiban  DemocrituSi  he  did  not  eiren  deign  to  laughs 
at  the  absurdities  of  his  Contemporaries ;  aiid' 
equally  indifferent  about  others  and  himself,  fa» 
seemed  to  contemplate  from  the  planet  Siatum  the 
Earth  which  we  inhabit/' 

The  author  of  Sethos  feigns,  in  his  pre&ce,  that: 
his  work  ijb  translated  from  the  Gredc  M&  of  a 
writier  who  probably  lired  in  the  reign  of  Marcus ' 
Aurelius.  After  bestowing  due  praise  on  the  7>«: 
Ipnaque,  and  perhaps  more  than  due  on  the  Foy«: 
ages  de  Cyrus^  he  observes,  that  his  romance  doe*- 
not  merely  contain,  like  these  works,  a  coarse  of* 
education,  but  the  practical  application  of  its  prin* 
ciples  to  the  varied  events  of  life.  Another  object 
of  Terrasson  was  to  eiUiibit  whatever  has  been 
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ascertmned  concerning  the  antiquities,  manners, 
and  customs  of  the  ancient  Egyptians^  or  the  ori- 
gin of  sciences  and  airts.  •  It  is  in  this  view,  per- 
haps, that  Sethos  is  chiefly  valuable,  and  in  fact 
there  would  be  few  antiquarian  works  more  pr^^ 
cious,  had  the  aathor,  who  was  profoundly  learn- 
ed^ appended  in  notes  the  original  authorities  ff  om 
which  be  derived  his  information* 
\  About  fifty  years  before  the  Trojan  war,  Oso- 
rath,  when  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  Memphis,  the  second  in  dignity 
of  the  four  great  sovereignties  of  Egypt.  Previou» 
to  his  accession  he  had  espoused  Nepthe,  princess 
of  This^  another  Egyptian  monarchy,  and  by  hcF 
he  had  a  son  called  Sethos,  the  hero  of  the  re* 
mance#  Osoroth,  who  has  many  traits  of  charac- 
ter  in  common  with  Louis  XV«,  is  represented 
aes  one  of  those  feeble,  indolent,  and  indifferent 
princes,  who  are  tbe^best  or  worst  of  kings  b» 
diance  furnishes,  them  with  good  or  bad  admini- 
strators of  the  royal  authority.  This  monarch  com^ 
mitted  the  management  of  state  afiairs  to  Nepthe ; 
and  what  seemed  to  the  public  an  enlightened 
choice,  was  nothing  but  the  result  of.  his  natural 
indifference.  In  fact,  the  queen  governed  admi*' 
rably,  ipaxtly  owing  to  herowh  distinguished  ta-. 
lents,  and  partly  to  the  copnciU  of  Amedes,  a  sage 


wbom  she  consulted  on  eveiy  inqpo^rtimt  oociur-  . 
rence.    When  Sethos  was  eight  years,  ol4r  the* 
queen,  whose  health  had  been  long  enfeeUedy  was^' 
seized.with  a  dangerous  illness.   Meanwhile  Qbo*  , 
roth,  who,  though  the  monaioh  of  a  gr^t  p^oplei,: 
presented  the  singular  spectade  of  not  knowuig . 
how  to  employ  his  time*  had  become  entangled 
by  the  assiduities  and  acta  of^Daluca,  a  lady ^  of 
the  court ;  and  the  queen  foresaw  with  pain»  that 
in.  the  event  of  her  death,  the  destiny  of  Sethoa 
might  depend  on  this  worthless  woman.   ^She  at 
length  expired,  after  having  intrusted  her  son  to 
ike  wise  Amedes,  and  havings  at  the  same  mo-* 
ment,  consigned  to  the  young  prince  a  casket  of 
precious  jewds,  recommending  to  him  above  all 
carefully  to  preserve  a  heart-shaped  emerald, 
adorned  with  figures  in  relief  of  Osiris,  Isis,  and 
Horus. 

As  the  solemn  inrocations  for  the  health  of 
Nepthe  had  afforded  the  author  an  opportunity  of 
representing  some  of  the  religious  rites  of  Egypt, 
her  pompous  funeral  furnishes  an  occasion  of  de- 
scribing their  obsequies.  The  Egyptians,  according 
to  Herodotus,  were  the  first  people  who  believed  in 
th^  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  it  appeared  from 
the  simplicity  of  their  palaces,  compared  with  the 
magnificence  of  their  tombs,  that  they  were  less 
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occupied  with  tbcar  traMiiory  dwetlitigs  <m  esrtfr 
than  with  the  prospect  of  their  everlasting  abodes.' 
"Bite  the  body  of  ia  prinee  could  be  conveyed  by  Cha«. 
ron  to  the  Labyrinth  in  the  midst  of  Lake  Moeris, 
a  judgment,  whether  the  deceased  was  worthy  of ' 
fdneral  rites,  was  pronounesed  by  forty-one  just 
and  inexorable  judges.   Tbe  high  priest  of  Mem^ 
phis  delivered  on  the  pretent  occasioo  a  funeral ' 
oration  on  the  late  queen--^^*  Portrait,*'  says  D^' 
Alembert,  '*  que  Tacite  eut  admir^,  et  dont  PktoB. 
eut  eondeille  la  lecture  a  tous  les  Rois." 

On  the  death  of  Nepthe  the  wicked  Dalucaf  ht» 
ving  first  beepme  regent,  and  being  aflerwardaf 
espoused  by  Osoroth,  formed  an  administration^ 
which  was  a  complete  contrast  to  that  of  the  late 
queen.  Her  dislike  of  Sethos  was  increased  by> 
giving  birth  to  two  sons,  and  in  order  that  her  ma<^ 
chinations  against  that  prince  might  succeed,  shei 

*  _ 

began  by  corrupting  the  nK>rals  of  the  court.  The 
progress  of  depravity,  and  the  methods  by  which  it 
was  produced,'  are  pourtrayed  with  much  force  o£ 
satire.  Meanwhile  the  education  of  Sethos  coxih« 
ihenced,  a  subject  which  is  introduced  by  a  beau^ 
tiful  but  succinct  account  of  the  state  of  science 
and  arts  in  Egypt,  as  also  by  a  description  of  thei 
palace  and  gardens  of  the  kings  of  Memphis^ 
which  formed  one  vast  museum,  stored  with  everf^ 


Uneaafi  6£  exercising  the  talents  and  preserving  the 
knowledge  of  mankind. 

The  admirable  genius  of  young  Sethos  second* 
ed  well  the  instmetioils  of  the  sage  Amedes,  who 
prepared  him  by  every  escercise  of  mind  and  body 
Ibr  those  trials  which,  from  his  situation,  would 

■ 

probably  ensue.  Several  instances  of  the  prince's 
courage  and  address  are  related,  as  his  being  the 
first  who  descended  from  the  Great  Pyramid  with 
his  face  toil'ards  the  isipectators,  and  his  taking 
captive  a  huge  serpent  which  laid  waste  a  province 
of  the  kingdom.  After  having  given  sufficient 
proofs  of  prudence  and  courage,  Amedes  resolved 
secretly  to  procure  for  his  pupil,  now  sixteen  years 
of  £ige^  the  supreme  honour  of  initiation,  a  dignity 
whieh  could  only  be  attained  by  uncommon  for* 
titude  and  sufferings.  The  whole  process  of  this 
augitst  ceremony— ^the  subterraneous  temples,  and 
palaces,  and  gardens  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  are 
finely  delineated,  and  form  by  much  the  most  in* 
teresting  portion  of  the  work* 

Preparatory  to  the  initiation,  Amedes  haying 
obtained  permission  for  his  pupil  to  visit  for  a 
few  months  the  temples  of  Egypt,  conducted  him- 
by  night  to  the  Great  Pyramid.  They  entered 
it;  and  reached  at  length  that  mysterious  Well^ 

iroi..iii.   ,  r 


icancermng  which  so  much  has  been  s^id  dy  tntr 
vellers.  (Clarke's  Trayels,  vol.  III.  p.  IS8,  &c.i) 
Down,  this  they  descended  by  little  secret  steps  of 
^on>  and  approached  two  brazen  gates^  Whicb 
opened  softly,  but  dbut  with  a  tremendous  crash. 
Sethos  beheld  at  a  distance,  through  iron  grate^i 
high  illuminated  arcades,  and  heard  the  most  bar* 
monious  music,  which  he  was  told  by  Amedefi 
(friio  had  been  himself  initiated)  proceeded  from 
priests  and  priestesses  in  a  subterraneoiis  temple^ 
He  was  also  informed  that  he  had  now  an  oppor^* 
tunity  of  entering  on  the  trii^  preparat^ary  to  inii 
tiation, — ^trials  which  required  the  most  heroia 
pourage  and  greatest  prudence.  Sethos,  of  course^ 
determined  to  proceed,  undismayed  by  an  alarms 
ing  inscription  on  the  portal  through  which  h» 
now  passed. 

After  leaving  Amedes,  Sethos  wallced  more 
than  a  league  without  discovering  any  new  ob<« 
5ect.  He  came  at  length  to  an  iron  door,  and  a[ 
little  farther  on  to  three  men,  "  arm^s  d'  un  casqiiQ 
qui  etoit  charg^  d*  une  tete  d*^  Anubis  s  c'  est  ce 
qui  donna  lieu  a  Orphee  de  &ire  de  ces  trois  hom^^ 
mes  les  trois  tetes  du  chien  Cerbere,  qui  permet* 
toit  r  entree  de  V  Enfer  sans  en  penpettre  la  sor** 
tie."  This  idea  is  carried  on  through  thfi  wbole. 
of  the  author's  subterraneous  descriptioD|  and  i» 
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(Ibuljtless  the  foundatioti  of  Warburton's  hypo^ 
thesis  concerning  the  sixth  book  of  Virgil.  The 
author  relates  in  a  most  striking  manner  the  cor-' 
poreal  purification  of  Sethos  by  fire  and  water 
imd  air,  subsequent  to  which  his  soul  is  in  like 
manner  refined  by  inrocatidns  and  instructions,  by 
Aflence,  solitude,  and  neglect. 

At  the  coticIusi()n  of  his  initiation  iSethos  was 
Conducted  through  all  the  subterranean  abodes  of 
fhe  priests,  the  desdription  of  which  is  idmost  co- 
^ed  from  the  sixth  book  of  VirgiL  No  dass  of 
men  have  been  so  splendid  in  their  buildings  sik 
{priests,  and  as  Egypt  was  the  country  of  all  others 
in  whidh  they  were  most  powerful,  they  had  no 
where  erected  such  migdificent  structures.  No-> 
thing  can  be  more  happy  than  Terrasson's  picture 
of  the  subterranean  Elysium,  and  the  art  with 
whicti  the  priests  employed  its  scenes  in  the  illu<» 
8ory  visions  which  they  presented  to  those  who 
consulted  them.  The  mysteries  of  the  Pantheon 
are  also  unveiled,  and  the  author  concludes  his 
highly  interesting  account  of  the  initiation  with  a 
description  of  the  Isiack  pomp,  and  the  manifes- 
tation of  Sethos  to  the  people* 

The  romance  now  becomes  less  amusing,  and 
the  author  seems  to  be  deserted  by  his  genius  as 
istoon  as  he  quits  the  sombre  magnificence  of  an- 
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cient  superstition.    By  the  bad  management  of 
Daluca,  the  kingdom  of  Memphis  was  involved  in 
a  quarrel  with  the  neighbouring  monarchies.    Se- 
thos  departed  for  the  seat  of  war,  where  he  disr 
tinguished  himself,  not  merely  by  his  wonderful 
valour,  but  by  extraordinary  warlike  inventions* 
Owing,  however,  to  the  treacheiy  of  the  general 
of  Memphis,  who  had  been  commanded  by  Queen 
Daluca  to  rid  her  of  Sethos,  he  was  desperately 
wounded,  and  left  for  dead  in  a  nocturnal  skir- 
mish with. the  enemy.    Being  afterwards  disco- 
vered to  be  alive  by  some  Ethiopian  soldiers,  he 
was  sold  by  them  as  a  slave  to  the  Phcenicians, 
whom  he  accompanied  in  a  great  expedition  to 
Taprobana  (Ceylon).    After  the  establishment  of 
the  Phoenicians'  on  that  island,  Sethos,  now  under 
the  name  of  Cheres,   recommended  himself  so 
strongly  to  the  commander  of  the  expedition  by 
his  wisdom  and  valour,  that  he  is  furnished  with 
a  fleet  to  make  a  voyage  of  discovery  round  Afri- 
ca.   In  this  enterprise  Sethos  unites  the  skill  of 
Columbus  with  the  benevolence  of  Cook  and  the 
military  genius  of  Caesar*     He  civilizes  Guinea> 
and  forms  a  vast  commercial  establishment,  which 
he  names  Nei^  Tyre. 

Meanwhile  an  impostor,  called  Azores,  availing 
himself  of  a  report,  now  generally  spread  through. 
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Egypt,  that  Sethos  was  yet  alive,  resolved  to  per- 
sonate the  prince,  and  bemg  aided  by  an  host  of 
Arabians,  he  besieged  Hieropolis,  the  capital  of 
the  King  of  This,  whose  daughter,  the  Princess 
Mnevie,  he  had  vainly  sought  in  marriage.  Intel- 
ligence of  this  imposture  having  reached  Sethos, 
he  arrived  in  £g3rpt,  still  bearing  the  name  of 
Cheres,  defeated  Azores  under  the  walls  of  Hie- 
ropolis, and  drove  him  back  to  Arabia.  Sethos 
was  accordingly  received  with  the  utmost  joy  and 
gratitude  by  the  King  of  This,  and  a  mutual  pas- 
siofi  gradually^arose  between  him  and  the  Princess 
Mnevie.  He  procured  from  the  other  three  kings 
of  Egypt  the  title  of  Conservator,  and  general  of 
the  Egyptian  forces,  in  which  capacity  he  again 
defeated  Azores,  who  had  attacked  the  territo- 
ries of  Memphis  with  a  force  he  had  anew  assem- 
bled. 

While  engaged  in  this  war,  the  Princess  Mne- 
vie,  anxious  at  the  absence  and  dangers  of  her 
lover,  consulted  the  priests  of  Heliopolis  with  rcr 
spect  to  his  destiny,  which  iumishes  another  op^ 
portunity  to  the  author  of  giving  a  representation, 
in  which  he  excels,  of  the  solemn  witchery  em- 
ployed by  the  priests  of  Egypt.  Sethos,  on  his 
netum  to  Memphis,  to  which  he  conducted  Azores 
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as  9  captive^  commenced  the  public  trial  and  exur 
minati^n  of  that  impostor  in  presence  of  the  king^ 
and  princes.  The  slave  instantly  recognizes  hi^ 
master^  and  the  true  Sethos,  at  length  tbroiriag 
aside  his  disguise,  gives  incoiHestible  proofs  of  hia 
identity.  Osoroth  in^n^ediatply  resigns  the  crown 
in  his  favour,  and  Daluca  poisons  iierself*  Sethos^ 
after  re\gning  five  da^i^  and  pausing  his  name  to 
be  inscribed  in  tl^e  list  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  as 
Setbos  Som^  or  Sethos  the  Conservator,  gives  up. 
tl^e  kingdom  ^o  bis  haIf4irother  Prinpe  Bepn,  one 
of  the  sons  of  Paluca*  ^ot  satisfied  n^rith  this,  -he 
procures  the  consent  of  the  PrinCjess  Mnevie  to 
marry  bis  second  brother  Pen^phos^  who  had  beea 
long  attached  to  her^  ^ethos  himself,  with  the 
title  of  King  Conservator,  retires  to  tlie  iemplet 
of  the  priestisof  Memphis,  whither  ambassadors 
are  frequently  sent  to  him  from  difierent  kings, 
and  l>e  is  almost  daily  consulted  by  his  brothers. 
This  e^^travagant  disinterestedness  of  thehero» 
in 'resigning  his  kingdom  to  one  brother  and  his 
rr^istress  to  another,  is  the  circumstance  at  which 
the  reader  of  Sethga  is  most  disappointed  and  dis- 
pleased. Terrassoii  might  ponaidq:  the  summum 
homim  as  consisting  in  geometry  and  retirement^ 
but  this  is  not  tbc  ,g^c|r4l  §enf  indent  of  the  read? 


08  ^  nHnance.  ft  Is  very  suMime^  indeed^  to 
give  up  a  Idngdotn  mud  a  mistress,  but  the  Con- 
serrator  of  £g]rpt  most  have  sometimes  thought, 
and  the  readers  of  SeUios  will  always  think;  that 
he  had  better  have  retained  Aem  both :— .. 

• 

Lonqae  Je  pr6te  4  imu  rb  vadh  wcottrable, 
VMt  9«al  iMia  Imt  U^mmm  vcrto  iii>ceaiUa! 

Indeed,  the  whole  of  Ibe  hitter  pan  of  Slelhoa^ 
his  voyage  romid  Afi^ioa,  aad  his  wars  with  the 
impostor,  are  ins^erabljr  tnresome.  The  earlief 
books,  howiiver,  are  uAMttimotily  interesting,  and 
!>' Aleixdierty  while  he  oonfesses  that  the  pluloso* 
phy  and  erudSlion  irhieh  the  author  had  intro^* 
dttced  wete  little  to  the  taste  of  an  ^e  and  na** 
tien  wYAdbi  saorificttl  every  thing  to  amusement, 
dedarcs^  '^^u*  fl  n'  y  a  #ien  dans  le  Telemaque 
qui  approohe  d'  mi  grand  nombre  de  caracteTes, 
de  traits  de  morale,  de  re^xions  fines  et  de  dis* 
eours  quelquefois  sublimes  qu'  on  tronve  dans 
Sethos.**  '**  Theautiior  of  Sethos,**  says  Gibbon, 
(Miscellanies,  vol.  IV.  p.  195,)  ^  was  a  schohur  and 
philosoplier.  His  book  has  Ar  more  originaBty 
and  variety  than  Tdemachns :  yet  Sethos  is  for^^ 
gotten,  and  Telemachus  will  be  immortal.   Hiat 
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harmony  of  style,  and  the  great  talent  of  speak- 
ing to  the  hear^  and  passions,  which  Fenelpn  pos- 
sessed, was  unknown  to  Terrasson.  I  am  not  sur- 
prised that  Homer  was  admjred  by  ihe  one  and 
criticized  by  the  other."  Indeed  Terrasson  is  bet- 
ter known,  at  least  in  this*  country,  as  a  second 
Zoilus,  than  as  the  author  of  Sethos. 

Besides  its  intrinsic  merit,  the  romance  of  Se- 
thos is  curious,  as  being  the  foundation  of  the 
hypothesis  concerning  thp  6tb  book  of  the  iBneid 
ipait^taiped  by  Warbwrton  in  his  Pivine  Legation 
of  ^oses,  inrhiph  was  first  published  in.  1738,  sevea 
years  after  the  appearance  of  Sethos.  Seryius, 
one  of  the  earliest  commentators  on  Virgil,  had 
Ip^g  ago  remarked,  that  many  things  in  the  ^neid 
were  delivered  accordipg  to  the  profQjind  learn-, 
ing  of  the  Egyptian  tlieology  (Multa  per  altam 
scientiam  theologijcorum  ^gyptiprum).  This  ;dea 
is  carried  on  through  the  whole  pf  Terrassop's 
description  of  the  subterranean  dwellings  of  the 
Egyptian  priests,  and  the  initiation  of  his  hero. 
'<  Mais  on  volt  clairement  dans  les  trois  epreuves 
du  feu,  de  Y  eau  et  de  V  air,  les  trois  purifications 
^ue  les  ames  doiyent  essuyer  avant  que  de  re- 
yenir  a  la  vic;  et  que  le  plus  grand  ppete  des  La- 
\ifi9  a  empruatees  df(n^  |e  ^eme  liyre  de  son 
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Eneide :  in/ictum  dmlur  scdus  out  exuritiar  igni, 
fuam  onettre  la  circpiutance  de  la  luspensicm  a 
r  air  i^ite  ou  aux  vents  t  Le  fleuve  d'  oubli.eC  la 
pcNTte  d*  iyoire  j  ont  l^or  place/'  And  agaio, 
**  J'  aurois  lieu  de  faire  ici  une  inVQcation  teiii« 
blable  a  ceUes  des  poetes  qui  entreprennent  une 
description  des  £Qfer8.--Qtt'  il  me  soit  permis  de 
reveler  les  choses  qu*  J'  ai  apprises,  et  de  mettrb 
au  jour  ce  qui  se  pa^oil^  dans  les  enlxiailles  de  la 
terre  et  sous  le  voile  impenetrdble  du  pins  pro« 
fond  silence.  A  peine  Sedios  fut  il  desoendu  daoa 
le  souterrain  du  cot6  du  teniple  superieur,  qu*  ii 
fut  extremement  surpris  d'  entendre  des  cris  d.*- 
enfans.  Oqih^e  qui  en  avoit  ete  surpris  comkne^ 
Uiii  supposa  depuls  que  les  enfans  morts  a  Ibl  oa^ 
n^eUe  etoi^nt  places  a  V  entree  des  infers  f'' 


Continno  audits  vocfs,  vagitas  et  iogens^ 
Infantumqae  animae  flentes  in  limiiie  priinot 
Quot  du^cis  vitae  ezortef,  et  ab  nbere  raptos 
Abstulit  atra  dies,  ct  funere  mersit  acerbo. 


^^  £n  avancant  Selhos  se  trouva  diuis  un  lieu 
enchante  qu'  on  appelloit  1'  Elis6e«  Ici  comma 
le  jour  tomboit  d'  une  hauteur  de  cent  quarant^ 
piedsi  il  etoit  ajToibUj;  jst  1'  otxd>re  des  arbrei  dont 
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ce  jardift  etok  tempU  1'  afFoibiksdnt  eacdrd,  S  sem^ 
bloit  que  r4m  oe  j^vkaa&t  en  pkdn  jdur  qile  d*  im 
elair  de  Lune.  €'  45t  ce  qui  fist  iiaitre  aOrphte  1* 
femie  de  donn^a  1*  BMs^e  un  Soleil  et  des  astret 


en  j" 


■**-*- fipkinqie  cinniJimflAeiaitoniiit. 

Terr&fiBOiiy  faewerer,  dedares^  that  the  iAego-« 
KCB  of  th0  Egjftians  *'  a<Mat  peu  de  ch^e  en  eom«i 
paraison  des  injsteres  de  Ceres  JBstitues  a  E)eu« 
iine  sur  le  mpdele  de  eeuiE  d^  IsisJ'  Now  War-* 
burfeoff,  ki4^e  second  book  of  his  Divine  Legation^ 
while  Inotiioaidiig  that  all  legislators  have  con-' 
fififiied  die  belief  in  a  fiiture  stale  of  rewasds  and 
punishments  by  the  establishment  of  mysteries^ 
contends  that  the  allegorical  descent  of  ^neas 
into  hell  was  no  other  than  an  en^matical  repre- 
eentation  of  his  mitiatioa  infto  the  Eleusinian  mys* 
teriesi  **  which  came  originally  from  Egypt,  the 
fomitain  head  of  legislation."  On  this  system  he 
Attempts  to  show  that  the  whole  progress  through 
Tartaras  and  Efysnim  is  symbolicaltyoonformable' 
to  what  has  been  ascevtatiaed  conoemiing  the  myti^ 
teries.  This  appropriation  ci  Warburton  was  first 
MMffked  by  Cooper  in  his  lile  of  Socrates^  whei>e 
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iie  imfB,  ^  Waxbttvton  8iq^p«Ms  tl^e  whole  rixib 
book  of  tlie*  ^neid  to  h%  %  deecriptioa  'Of  Uie 
Eleiisioian  myfterieii  irhich,  thoHgh  be  lets  it  |nhhi 
for  his  owUf  was  borrowed,  or  more  profieriiy 
stolen,  from  ^  French  romance,  entitled  the  Life 
pf  Sethos."  Gibbon,  in  his  Critical  Observations 
on  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  ^neid,  where  he  com* 
pletely  refutes  Warburton's  hypothesis,  remarks, 
^at  "  Some  have  sought  for  the  Poetic  Hell  in 
the  mines  of  Epirus,  an4  others  in  the  mysteries 
of  Egypt^  As  this  last  notion  was  published  in 
French  six  years  before  it  was  invented  in  Eng* 
lish,  the  learned  author  of  the  Divine  Legation 
has  been  severely  treated  by  some  ungenerous  adf 
versaries.  Appearances,  it  must  be  confessed, 
wear  a  very  suspicious  aspect;  but  what  are  ap? 
pearances,*'he  sarcastic^ly  subjoins,  '<  when  weigh- 
ed against  his  lordship's  declaration,  that  this  is  a 
point  of  honour  in  which  he  is  particularly  deli- 
cate, and  th^t  he  may  venture  to  bo^st  that  no 
autlior  was  ever  more  averse  to  take  to  himself 
what  belonged  to  another  (Letters  to  a  late  Pro* 
fessor  of  Oxford.)  ?  Besides,  he  has  enriched  this 
mysterious  discovery  with  many  collateral  argu^ 
ments  which  would  for  ever  have  escaped  all 
inferior  critics*     In  the  case  of  Hercules^  for 
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Instance,  he  demonstrates  that  the  initiation  and 
the  descent  to  the  shades  were  the'  same  things 
because  an  ancient  has  affirmed  that  they  were 
different/* 
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CHAPTER  XL 

r 

Pastoral  Romance. — Arcadia  if  Sannatzan* 
— Diana. — JlstrSe. — SirPhiRp  Sidney*  s  Ar^* 
cadia. 

We  have  seen  in  a  former  volume  that  Pastoral 
Bomance  occupied  a  place  among  the  compara- 
tively few  and  uninteresting  prose  fictions  of  the 
ancientSi  and  that  one  very  perfect  specimen  of 
this  sort  of  composition,  the  Daphnis  and  Chloe  of 
LonguSi  was  presented  to  the  world  in  the  earliest 
ages  of  romance.  It  was  to  be  expected,  accord* 
ingly,  that  when  the  taste  for  prose  fiction  became 
more  prevalent  than  formerly,  this  easy  and  agree- , 
able  species  of  composition  should  not  have  been 
neglected.  The  very  circumstance  of  so  many 
works  having  appeared,  of  which  the  chief  subject 
was  turmoil  and  slaughter,  led  the  mind,  by  a  na- 
t]U'al  association,  to  wish  to  repose  amid  pastoral, 
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delights ;  and  the  beautiful  descriptions  of  rural 
Bature^  which  occasionaily  occurred  in  dijyahrou* 
romance,  would  suggest  the  idea  of  compositions 
devoted  to  the  description  of  rustic  manners  and 
pastoral  enjojrments.  Another  circumstance  con* 
tributed  perhaps  to  the  formation  of  this  tastew 
Virgil  was  one  of  the  poets  whose  names  had  been 
venerated  even  amid  the  thickest  shades  of  igno- 
rance, md  his  woriks,  at  the  first  revival  of  litera* 
ture^  became  the  highest  subject  of  wonder  and 
Imitation.  Of  his  divine  productions,  the  Edoguei 
form  a  distinguished  part,  and  when  books  and  ma-^ 
nuscripts  were  scarcely  to  be  procured,  were  pro-' 
bably  the  portion  of  his  writings  most  generally 
known.  This,  perhaps,  contributed  in  no  incon- 
siderable degree  to  form  a  tast6  for  pastoral  com*' 
pcKsitions,  n^hile  the  comparative  easiness  of  the' 
task  induced  the  authors  to  write  the  whole,  or  the 
greater  part,  of  them  in  prose,  and  frequently  tcr 
comlHne  with  ruder  materials  the  descriptions  and: 
images  of  that  bard,  who  was  the  object  of  univ^*^ 
sal  admiration. 

During  the  middle  ages,  indeed,  pastoral  eompo^ 
sitions  had  been  frequent,  but  they  partook  more^ 
of  the  nature  of  the  eclogue,  or  drama,  than  of 
romance.    The  vapid  productions  of  the  Trouba- 
dours contained,  not  the  adventures  of  rural  cha- ' 


facten,  but  vmgiA  (ht  nffbcted  deacfiptiont  of  mr^ 
ture.  Aniong  the  Wittks  of  the  Trauveun,  ikev^ 
^e  some  pastorals  od  die  loves  imd  adventures  of 
riiepberds  ai]4  sbephefdess^*  In  these  there  ia 
pftenaggod  deal  Of  nature  aiid]unli«^iDtfaedi»» 
Jogue,  but  they  differ  little  from  each  other.  A 
poet  goes  out  to  watk,  it  it  always  in  springs  and 
tfk^0tB  a  b08tijtiful  {(hepherdesa.  Sometimes  sha 
0alls  in  to  her  assistanoe  the  surroimdhig  shop* 
berd$9  who  come  up  with  all  expedition,  and-pul 
the  loVer  to  flight ;  but  she  more  commooly  ao* 
cepts  Ills  propositions^  of  whidi  the  fulfibneiit  ia 
often  very  circumstantially  described. 
•  The  Ameto  of  Boccaccio^  which  it  a  prose  idyl# 
ikim  with  poetical  sprinklingSy  bears  a  strong  re« 
fembknce  to  the  pastorals  of  the  Troubadoura 
but  is  more  rich  in  rural  description.  The  acena 
is  laid  in  ancient  Etruria :  seven  nymphs  recount 
the  story  of  their  loves,  and  each  story  condudea 
with  eclogues^  which  were  the  first  in  the  ItaliaQ 
language.  Ameto,  a  young  hunter,  presides  over 
this  amorous  assembly,  whose  adveatu^s>  like 
those  in  all  subsequent  pastoral  romances>  t^r 
to  real  characters,  as  has  been  explained  in  a  long 
letter  by  Sanisovino;  but  his  discoveries  and  elu^ 
^dations  are  little  interestmg,  except  those  whki^ 
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rdate  to  FianimeUa  and  her  loves  with  Galeobe^ 
by  .whom  Boecacdo  himself  is  designated* 

Boccaccio's  Idjllium  may  be  justly  regarded  ai 
the  prototype  of  the.  Arcadia  of  Sonnazzaro,  which 
vas  written  towards  the  end  of  the  15th  centary, 
and  which,  though  it  cannot  itself  he  considered  as 
a  pastoral  romance,  yet  appears  to  have  first  open-* 
ed  the  field  to  that  i^ecies  of  composition.  Like 
the  Aipeto,  it  consists  partly  of  verse  and  partly  of 
prose,  a  mode  of  writing  which  was  adopted  in  all 
subsequent  pastoral  romances.  Of  these,  indeed^ 
the  prose  generally  constitutes  the  largest  propor-* 
tion,  and  sonnets  or  eclogues  are  only  occasion-i 
ally  introduced  for  the  sake  of  variety,  or  as  a 
species  of  interlude.  The  Arcadia,  however,  is 
about  equally  divided  between  prose  and  verse, 
the  .principal  intention  of  the  author,  as  appears 
from  his  own  words,  being  to  write  a  series  of 
eclogues ;  and^.he  seems  to  have  intermixed  the 
prose  relations  merely  in  order  to  connect  them. 
Nor  does  the  Arcadia  properly  comprehend  any 
story  with  a  commencement  and  conclusion,  which 
has  always  been  considered  essential  to  a  romance^ 
It  entirely  consists  of  a  description  of  the  employ- 
ments and  amusements  of  shepherds,  whose  actions 
and  sentiments  are  generally  well  adapted,  to  the 


of  pwtorai  lifb«  The  author,  who,  lUb- 
der  the  names  £^gaiito  and  Sincero,  is  a  piindpal 
chaiacter  im  .the  moAf  xeticea  from  Italy,  on  ao 
cofudt  of  aome  lo^e  dii^ppointment,  to  a  plfun  oip 
the  summit  of  Monnl  Partenio,  a  beaiiUfol  jrepoB 
in  Arcadia,  poaaeMed  sqlely  by  jbqpilicirda*  Tba 
pastoral  iobaUtfliita  of  ^tf^a  diatdct  .medl  togetbeiv 
and  .complain  in  allecoate  straws  of  the.cruelty.of 
their  respective  mistresses.  They  .celebrate  the 
festival  of  their  goddess  Pales»  or  assemble  round 
(he  tomb  of  some  deceaa^d  shepherd,  andrebearae 
Us  praise*  Under  .the  nanse  of  MasaiUa,  whom 
the  author  feigns  to  have  been  the  most  respect^ 
able  Sibyl  of  Arcadia,  be  laments  the  death  of  his 
baother.  Funeral  i^ames  are  perfovmed  at  Jier  se- 
pulchre, and  Efgasto  distributes  prizes  to  those 
who  excel  in  the  various  contests.  The  work  also 
contains  many  disguised  incidents,  which  allude 
to  the  misfortunes  of  .the  author's  patrons,  the 
exiled  princes  of  N^les.  He  also  recounts  his 
amours  wit|i  the  beautiful  C^rmosina,  celebrates 
her  charma  under  the.name  of  Amaranta,,  and  la* 
ments  her  death  under  that  of  Phyllis.  At  length 
be  is  one  morning  accosted  by  a  lovely  Naiad,  un» 
der  whose  protection  he  is  conducted  to  the  bottom 
of  the  deep,  where  he  sees  the  grottoes  in  which  all 
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the  streams  of  the  earth  havle  their  source,  parti- 
bularly  the  Sebeto.  A  submarine  excursion  of 
this  kind  was  a  favourite  notion  with  the  Italian 
poets,  in  imitation  probably  of  the  descent  of  the 
shepherd  Aristaeus  in  the  fourth  Georgic  (1.  860, 
&C.)  It  is  introduced  by  Tasso  in  the  fourteenth 
canto  of  the  Jerusalem,  where  the  two  knights^ 
who  go  in  search  of  Rinaldo,  are  conducted  by  a 
magician  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  (st.  S7,  ^c.)« 
A  similar  device  is  employed  by  Fracastofb  in 
the  Syphilis  (lib.  Ih).  After  his  aquatic  survey, 
Sannazzaro  emerges,  by  a  route  which  is  described 
in  a  manner  so  unintelligible  as  to  be  of  no  use  to 
future  travellers,  near  the  foot  of  a  mountain  ii» 
Italy,  and  concludes  the  work  by  his  return  to 
Naples,  where  he  arrives  much  to  his  own  satis- 
faction, and  still  more  to  that  of  tiie  reaider. 

In  the  Arcadia,  the  eclogues  are  chiefly  written 
in  what  are  called  Versi  Sdruccioli,  the  invention 
of  which  has  by  some  been  attributed  to  Sannaz- 
zaro. ThejT  consist,  for  the  most  part^  of  lament- 
ations for  the  death  of  a*  shepherd,  or  cruelty  of  a 
shepherdess.  Sometimes,  too,  the  swains  contend 
in  alternate  strains  for  a  reward,  which  is  a  crook^ 
a  lamb,  or  an  obscene  pictiffe.*    These  edbgues 

*  U  qual  tiene  nel  suo  mezzo  dipinto  il  Rabicon^o  Fri* 
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are,  in  a  great  measure,  imitated  from  Virgil  and 
other  classics,  with  whose  writings  Sannazzaro  had 
early  rendered  himself,  famil jar,  as  a  preparatory 
study  to  his  admirable  Latin  compositions* 
.  The  pastoral  dramas  of  Italy  seem  also  to  have 
suggested  many,  incidents  and  &ncies  to  theau:^ 
tbors  of  ipentoral  romance.  Thils,  for  example^ 
Politian»  in  his  Orfeo,  which  is  the;  prototype  of 
jthat  elegant,  species  of  comedy,  has  employed  the 
responsive  Echo :— -  , 

Che  fai  ta  Echo  meotre  ch*  io  ti  chiamo  /•— ^nur. 

• 

This.conceit,  of  which, there  ar^  some  examples  ia 
4lie  Greek  Anthologia^  and  which  Martial  ridioal^s 
in  his  contemporary,  poets,  has  been  frequently  in» 
troduced  by  the  Italian  imitators  of  Politian,  and 
with  more  or  less. absurdity  by  aU  pastoral  rbman* 
,cers.  '  > 

..,  In  the  Pastor  Fido  there  is  the  incident  of  a 
lover  disguising  himself  as  a  female  at  a  festival, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  species  of  intercourse  with  his 
mistress,  which,  in  his  owa  character,  he  could  not 
procure.  This  is  a  leading  event  in  the  principal 
subject  of  the  Astrea,  and  is  also  introduced  in 
one  of  the  episodes  of  the 

apo  che  stretlnimamente  abbracia  una  Ninfa  ed  a  mal  gra* 
do  di  lei,  &e. 
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BIANA, 

« 

wbich  waiB  wriU^eii  in  Spanish  %7  G&9tge  ^f  Mon- 
tem&yoT^*  about  the  aiiddle  of  the  16th  ce&tufy^ 
and  is  iShe  earfiest  regcAast  r&inaBce  of  a  padtoval 
descrip«i6i:i.  The  seeae  is  had  at  the  46^  of  thft 
^noiuitams  of  Leon ;  b«it  it  is  imposBible  to  teft 
what  is  the  period  <^  the  action^  0iich  is  the  tiom^ 
fusion  of  modem  manners  and  ancient  mythology. 
The  characters  alternately  invoke  the  saints  and 
Glweu^  and  the  destiigr  of  one  of  i^e  pvindpal 
fihepfaer^tessesy  who  had  been  educated  at  a  coo^ 
^ent,  is  regulated  by  the  oracles  of  Venus  iuML 
[Mkierva* 

Diana,  the  heroine  of  this  work,  ^was  '4iie  fairest 
of  tliose  shepherdesses  who  inhabited  the  snuhng 
/meadows  which  are  watered  by  the  river  £zla. 
,The  young  Sereno,  who  also  dwelt  on, the  bankb 
of  this  stream^  adored  ihe  beautifUl  Diftna,  who 
feh  for  him  a  reciprocal  passiooi.  They  loved  as 
in  the  age  of  gold^  and  their  hi^piness  was  as 
'Gomplete  as  was  consistent  with  innocence. 

A  felicity  of  this  nature  cannot*  contimie  loDgim 

!  See  AppendUy  No.  4» 


a  roidlMe*  Seresao,  fbr  some  reaspn,  wUdi  is  irot 
expbii>e4i  is  oblig^  to  kave  his  n«|ive  country^. 
and  depfots  after  4»ne  of  those  interviews,  the  tear; 
demess  of  wfatcb  dmost  compepsates  the  bitter- ; 
ness  of  s^aratim.  A  melmi^hdy  period  of  al^- 
aence  is  terminated  by  a  more  viielaiicholy  returoy 
aa  be  now  finds  bia  oiistress  in  the  arms  of  Pelio^* 
an  iniseemly  shoF^rd*  whom  her  &tbar  had  oom-^ 
peOed  ber  to  aooept  as  a  busbafMU  Th«  sum>undT 
ing  scenery  reminds  the  lover  of  |^e  happiness  h^ 
had  possessed,  and  of  which  he  was  now  deprived^ 
He  sees  bis  name  intenroven  witb  Diana's  i^n  ^ 
bark  of  the  trees,  and  ^ain  vieiii^  the  fonntam 
where  they  bad  pledged  eteiml  ftitbt 

While  .gasing  on  objects  which  excited  sucb 
strong  and  painful  emotic^al^  be  overbeaiii  the  vb^ 
sical  lament  of  tbe-sfa^erd  SylvaftttS>  p.  lover  wba 
bad  been  rejected  by  Diana.  He  aind  Sereiioi 
thou|^  formerly  rivals,  become  friends  from  sin^i^ 
larity  of  mialbrtune.  Long  they  complain  both  ig. 
prose  and  rl^yme  of  their  un&ithlal  mistress ;  tixv^ 
while  thus  employed,  are  accosted  by  a  disccwsop 
late  shepherdess,  who  emerges  from  a  tbif^ket  nc^ 
the  banks  of  the  Ezla.  They  inform  her  of  th^ 
cause  of  their  grie^  and  she,  in  retutSEh  jcelati^  tf 
diem  her  story. 
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This  damsel,  whose  name  is  Sylvania,  bad  been 
accosted  at  the  festival  of  Ceres  by  a  beautiful 
i^epherdess,  with  whom  she  formed  a  strong  and- 
sudden  friendship*  The  religious  oeremonies' be- 
ing concluded,  the  unknown  shepherdess  confess- 
ed to  Sylvania  that  she  is  in  disguise,  and  is,  in^ 
&ct,  the  shepherd  Alanio.  Then  this  amb%uott8 
diaracter  fell  at  the  feet  of  Sylvania,  professed  the 
niost  ardent  affection,  and  entreated  the  forgive- 
Bess  of  the  fair.  From  that  moment  Sylvania 
conceived  the  warmest  attachment  to  the  person 
who  was  now  imploring  her  pardon.  This  sup- 
plicant, however,  was  not  the  shepherd  Alanio,  as 
was  pretended,  but  tbe  shepherdess  Ysmenia,  who, 
in  sport,  had  assumed  the  character  of  her  cousin 
and  lover  Alanio,  to  whom  she  had  a  striking  re- 
semblance; but  Alanio,  being  ■  informed  by  his 
mistress  of  the  adventure,  particularly  of  the  hope- 
less passion  conceived  by  Sylvania,  resolved*  to 
avail  himself  of  the  incident.  He  forsook  Ysme- 
nia, and  attached  himself  to  Sylvania,  who  readily 
trans^rred  the  affection  she  had  formed  for  the 
^fidi^e  to  the  real  Alanio.  Ysmenia  consoled  her- 
tielf  for  the  loss  of  her  lover,  by  coquetting  with  a 
shepherd  of  the  name  of  Mpntano.  Alanio,  on 
hearing  of  ^his,  whimsically  resolved  on  recoveri* 
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log  the  affections  of  his  former  mistress.  Wliile. 
thus  employed,  Montano  resorted  frequently  to. 
the  cottage  of  Sylvania'sfather,  in  order  jto^adjust 
with  him  their  rights  of  pasturage ;  and,  after  a. 
few  visits,  entirely  forgot  Ysmenia,  and  became. 
4oeply  enamoured  of  Sylvaoia.  Montano  pursued 
Sylvania  through  ,the  £elds  and  forests ;  he^  ia, 
turn,  was  pursued  by.  Ysmenia,  who  was  generally; 
followed  by  Alanio.  This  BrouiUerie  d^  Amour 
was  suggested  by  an  Italian  pastoral  dramai  and, 
reminds  us  of  the  Ipves.of  Pan  and  Echo  in  ^ 
Idyllium  of  Moschus  s 


Pan  tigbi  for  Echo  oVr  the  laws. 
Sweet  EcUo  l0¥ct  the  dancing  fawoy 
The  dancing  fawn  fair  Lyda  charms  s 
As  Echo  Pao^s  soft  bosom  warms. 
So  Ibr  the  Ibwn  sweet  Eebo  barasi 
Thoi  all  inceostspt  in  Iheir  turns. 
All  fondly  woo,  are  fondly  wooed, 
Ponne,  or  are  themseWes  pursued. 


In  these  circumstances  .Sylvania  had. come  to 
reside  with. an  aunt  who  lived  .on.  the.banks  of  the. 
£ab,.and  had  learned, . since  her  arrival,  that. 
Idontano.  had  returned. to  the.feet.of.Ysmenia^. 
and  had  been  espoused  by  that  shegherdessi  whQ> 
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at  Ae  same  tinie^  had  giT^iher  sigter  in  marriage 
to  Alanio. 

I  know  not  whether  the  audience  nnrfltveUed 
this  story  alt  the  fitdt  heariftg,  but  they  agreed  to 
meet  this  intricate  damsel  e^ery  morning  in  a  so- 
litary vadley,  where  they  sighed  wifehoiit  restrainty 
and  ind^ged  in  long  conferenceii^  on  the  misfor* 
ftmes  ofloVe,  and  distuiieions  on  questions  of  gal- 
lantry. The  dcfbates  of  finis  aiMt^ous  sodety  are' 
consider^ly  div^«ified  by  &le  arrival  of  three 
nymphs,  who  are  tAnrnt  to  relMe  their  adtenturesy 
when  interrupted  by  the  kifortnal  gallantry  of 
three  sat3rrs.  This  incident  serves  to  introduce  a 
portly  shepherdess  called  Felismena^  who>  at  a 
most  critical  moment^  and  udtoen  by  all,  trans* 
fixes  these  ardent  lovers  in  succession  with  her 
arrows,  and  then  bursting  ipto  view,  commences 
her  story  in  the  ^Uowiiig  terms  :-^^ 

*^  One  day,  shortly  previous  to  my  birth,  a  con- 
versation took  place  between  my  parents  concern- 
ing the  judgment  of  Paris,  in  the  course  of  which 
my  mothet  oomplaiiaed  tiiat  the  apple  had  been 
refused  to  Mincfeh^^  and  contended  that  it  was  due 
tti  her  who  united  the  perfectionfi  6f  inind  to  the 
beiwttes  of  f»ersoii.  In  the  couxae  of  the  turning 
night  yemiB  appciar^  to  her  in  a  dream>  reproadi^ 


€d  her  wiffa  ingratitude  for  tbefimrioais  with  whidi 
gfae  had  been  loaded,  and  aitturanced  that  tho 
diiidy  of  which  she  was  ahoat  to  be  delivered^ 
wmdd  cost  her  the  loss  of  life,  asid  that  her  oC* 
atNnog  would  be  agitated  by  the  moat  violent  pas<* 
aieiBs  which  fhe  resentfiaent  of  Yeaiis  could  iik« 
flict. 

**  Mj  mother  was  m«d&  troiibled  at  thb  cnidl 
aenteiK^)  iaSL,  on  the  departore  of  Vemis^  Miaenoi 
appeared,  and  comforted  heir  by  aa  assuntttee  that 
her  diild  woold  be  distitiguiBhed  by  finmeis  df 
mind  and  feats  ef  arms* 

**  Hie  firstpift  of  the  threats  of  Vettos  was  speed« 
fly  aocomptehed,  and  my  fiither,  having  early  &U 
lowed  my  mother  to  the  tomb,  I  was  left  an  orphan^ 
Henceforfli  I  resided  at  the  house  ef  a  distant  d&- 
lative  i  and,  having  attained  my  seventeendi  yeat^ 
became  the  victim  of  the  e£Eended  goddess  by  fall^ 
ing  in  l^ve  with  Don  Felix,  a  yeong  nobleman  of 
tile  previnee  in  whidi  I  lived*  The  object  of  mf 
aftctions  (dt  a  reciprocal  passion,  but  his  fiither^ 
having  teamed  the  attachment  which  subsisted  be* 
Iwiict  tts,  sent  his  son  to  court,  with  a  vifew  to  pre* 
vent  eiHf  mAm.  Soon  after  his  departure,  I M^ 
kwed  him  In  i^^i^^itise  of  a  page^  and  di0covei«d 
o&the  ni^  e^my  arrival  at  the  capital,  by  a  sere^ 
nade  I  heard  bitti  givci  dmft  Don  Felix  had  abrea^ 
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dy- disposed  of  his  affisctioiis.  Without  hemg^re" 
cognised  b  j  him,  I  was  admitted  into  his  service^ 
and  was  engaged  by  my  former  lover  to  conduct 
his  correspondence  with  the  mistress^  who/ since 
eur  separation,  had  supplanted  me  in  his  hearts 
From  die  disguise  in  which  I  appeared,  she  con- 
ceived for  me  the  warmest  attachment,  and,  per^ 
ceiving  that  h^  best  hope  of  enjoying  frequent 
interviews  with  me  was  to  indulge  the  expecta^ 
tions  of  her  lover,  she  transmitted  answers  to  Don 
Felix,  which,  though  not  decisive,  were  jnore  le* 
nient  and  encouraging  than  formerly,  £xaspe« 
rated,  at  length,  1^  the  cold  return  whidi  I  was 
obliged  to  make  to  her  advances,  she  graduaUy 
reined  in  less  favourable  terms  to  Don  Felix« 
The  distress,  with  which  he  was  in  consequence 
affiscted,  moved  my  compassion,  and  one  day» 
while,  pressing  his  suit  with  the  lady  more  vehe* 
mendy  than  usual,  she  made  an  explicit  and  vio- 
lent ^dedaratioa  of  her  fientiments  in  my  behalf; 
and,  having  retired  to  her  cabinet,  expired  imme* 
diately,  in  consequence  of  the  agitation  into  which 
tbe  had  been  thrown.  Don  Felix  disappeared 
soon  after  the  news  of  her  death  had  reached  him> 
and  during  the  lest  twelvemonth  I  have  roamed  i^' 
the  habit'of  a  shepherdess  from  province  to  proi^ 
vince:iaiqueBtcf  the  usgratrful  fugitive."   ' 
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A  iiii8trei»  serving  her  lover  in  capacity  of  a 
page,'  and  employed  by  him  to  propitiate  an  obdu'* 
rate  fkir  one,  is  a  common  love  adventure  with  the 
old  novelists*  There  is  a  tale,  founded  on  this  in- 
cident, in  the  Ecatommithi  of  Cinthio,  and  another 
in  Bandello,  from  which  Shakspeare  took  the  plot 
of  Twelfth  Night.  These  Italian  novels  were  pro* 
bably  the  origin  of  the  above  episode  of  Fdiisme* 
na,  which  seems,  in  turn,  to  have  suggested  the 
Btoiy  of  Protheus  and  Julia  in  the  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  while  Pro* 
theus  and  Julia  are  mutually  enamoured,  the  for- 
mer is  sent  by  his  father  from  Verona  to  the  court 
of  Milan,  to  which  he  proceeds  by  sea.  Soon  aftes 
his  arrival  he  falls  in  love  with  Sylvia,  the  duke's 
daughter.  Juha  follows  him  in  disguise  of  a  page, 
and  discovers  the  estrangement  of  his  affections 
by  the  evening  music  which  he  gives  to  the  ear  of 
his  new  mistress.  She  then  enters  into  .his  ser- 
^ce,  and  is  employed  by  him  to  propitiate  the 
affections  of  her  rival.  The  outline  of  this  plot 
corresponds  so  closely  with  the  Spanish,  romance^ 
that  there  can  be  little  doubt  it  was  imitated  by 
Shakspeare,  who,  besides,  has  copied  the  ori- 
ginal in  some  minute  particulats,  which  clearly 
evince  the  source  from  which  the  drama  has  been 
derived:  As  for  example,  io  tbe  le|^  whicjh 
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Frotheus  addresses  to  Jufia,  her  rc^eelioii  of  it 
when  offered  by  her  waiting-maid,  and  the  device 
by  which  she  afterwards  attempts  to  procure  n 
perusal  (Act  L  sc.  IL).  In  several  passagesi  in^ 
deed,  the  dramatist  has  copied  the  language  of 
the  pastoral. 

But  whOe,  in  some  respects,  Shakspeare  has 
thus  closely  followed  the  romance^  he  has  departs 
ed  from  it  in  more  essential  incidents,  in  a  manner 
(as  usual  with  him)  that  rather  injures  than  im« 
proves  the  story.  In  the  Diana,  the  young  man 
is  sent  on  his  travels  by  his  fiither,  in  order  to 
prevent  an  unsuitable  marriage,  but  Protheus  is 
dispatched  to  Milan  at  the  idle  suggestion  of  a 
servant,  and  apparently  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  give  a  commencement  to  the  intrigue.  Don 
Felix  is  indeed  an  unfaithful  lover,  yet  his  spirit, 
generosity,  and  honour,  still  preserve  the  esteem 
and  interest  of  the  reader ;  but  the  unprincipled 
villain,  into  whom  he  has  been  transformed  in  the 
drama,  not  only  fonmkes  his  mistress,  but  attempts 
to  supplant  his  friend,  and  to  supplant  him  by 
tbe  basest  artiice.  The  revival  of  affection,  too^ 
is  much  more  natural  and  pleasing  in  Ihe  romance 
than  in  the  play.  In  the  former,  Cdia,  the  new 
flame  of  Felix,  was  dien  no  longer  in  being,  and 
bis  former  mistvess,  as  we  ahall  afterwards  findy 
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had  8  fiwBk  daim  to  hm  g ratilude ;  tet  Protkeui 
retmms  to  JuHa  witk  as  taneh  levitj  as  he  htA 
abandoned  her,  and  ap.parentljr  for  no  reason,  ex^ 
ocpt  that  bis  stiati^m  had  fitiled,  and  thaft  hit 
fisad  had  ^been  exposed.  The  story  eif  P^smena 
aeems  abo  to  have  suggested  the  part  of  Bea» 
aiont  aad  Fietcher^s  Phtl^ster  eeiating  to  the  4iS» 
gttbe  of  Euphrasia^  which  forms  the  prineipail  (to 
ofthat  tragedy* 

•  But  to  retam  to  the  vomaaoe.  Fdybmena  ha* 
viag  finished  her  story,  the  three  damsels,  whom 
she  had  rescued  from  the  satyM,  intimated  that 
they  wore  virgins  cansBCfated  to  the  aerrice  of 
Diana,  and  offered  to  conduct  ^leir  companions  to 
the  temple  of  that  i^oddess. 

On  the<way  thither  they  arrived  at  a  delightfid 
Island  in  a  lake,  where,  having  entered  a  cottage 
they  discovered  a  diepfaerdess  asleep  in  an  elegant 
dtshabille*  This  damsel,  when  awakened,  insisted 
that  it  was  her  sighs  that  shook  the  trees  of  the 
iralley,  and  her  tedrstbat  fed  the  waters,  by  which 
4lie  island  was  formed.  It  would  have  beencon^ 
•trary  to  pastoral  etiquette  to  contest  either  the 
ftree  of  her  sighs,  or  the  abundance  of  her  tear% 
fcr  the  singular  exuberance  of  which  she  account* 
•ed  by  relating  her  stoiy,  of  which  the  substance 
•is/that  shehad^beeD-bciloved  by  a  father  anAson; 
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that  one  night  she  had  given  a  rendezvous  to  the 
latter,  during  which  he  had  been  transfixed  by  an 
arrow  from  the  hand  of  the  jealous  parent,  whohad 
been  on  watch,  and  had  not  discovered  that  this 
rival  was  his  son ;  but  that  as  soon  as  he  recogni- 
sed him  he  fell  on  the  body  of  his  child,  and  stab* 
bed  himself  with  a  dagger.  The  lady  did  not  in- 
jterfere  in  the  infliction  of  this  voluntary  punish- 
ment, but,  terrified  at  the  spectacle,  she  had  fled 
from  the  spot,  and  had  not  stopped  till  she  enter- 
ed the  cottage  where  she  was  discovered  asleep 
by  our  trav^ers. 

.  Belisa,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  shepherd^ 
ess,  after  being  completely  roused,  agreed  to  ac- 
company the  njnnphs  of  Diana  to  the  temple,  of' 
Ihe  goddess,  where  the  whole  troop,  arrived  after 
a  lopg  journey.  From  this  superb  edifice,  which 
was  situated  in  a  plain,  surrounded  by  an  almost 
impenetrable  wood,  there  came  forth  a  bond  of 
nymphs  of  inexpressible  beauty,  with  a  dignified 
priestess  at  their  head,  who  entertained  her  visits 
ors  with  much  hospitality.  They  were  introdu^ 
oed  into  a  magnificent  haU,  adorned  with  figures 
of  ancient  heroes,  distinguished  by  their  genero^ 
mty  and  valour.  The  statues  of  a  long  raoe  of 
Spanish  worthies  were  ranged  after  Uiose  of  ant»- 
quityi  and  the  praises  of  Spanish  beauties  wisre  c&- 
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lebrated  by  Orpheus,. who  .was  there  preserved  in 
jouth  and  song  by  the  power  of  enchantment.  An 
elegant  entertainment  fbUowed^afler .which Felis-^ 
mena,  at  the  request  of  the  priestess,  related  a 
Moorish  etory,  of  which  the .  spirit .  and .  interest 
form  a  remarJkable  .contrast  to  the  languor  4>fitha 
pastoral.part  of  the  romanee. 

Ferdinand. of  Spbin  having  coaqueveda  cootie 
deraUe  district  of  the  kingdom  of  Ghranado,  ap-^ 
pointed  Bodrigo  .of  Ksnaa  to  be  Alcaide  of  th^ 
Moorish  fprtresites  that  had  been  recently' acquis 
red.  One  night  this  .chief  quitted  has  residence  id 
AJora  to  inspect  the  enemy's  frontiens.  Having 
arrived  at  the  banks  of  .a  stream,  he  passed  widi 
four  of  the  knights  who  had  accmnpanied  him,  and 
left  other  five  at  the  ford*  Those  that  remained 
behind  soon  heard  a  soft  voice,  from  a  distance/ 
and,  placing  themselves  in  conceahnent,  they  per* 
ceiyed,  by  the  light  of  the  moon^  a  youeg  Moor^ 
superbly  mounted^  and  lurrayed  in  splendid  ar* 
mour,  who  sung»  as  he  advanced,  the  most  amo* 
reus  and  impassioned  verses  in  the  language  of 
Aral»a.  The  Spanish  knights  attacked,  him  mn 
all  sides.  Though  thus  unequally,  opposed,  the 
stranger  had  mearly  overpowered  his  assailants^ 
wlien  the  sound  of  the  horn,  a  signal  agreed'on  in* 
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«fNse  of  .aoy^  >f mergencj,  ^recalled  iDon  Rodrigo,  a» 
jret  not  far  distaEity  to  the  succamr  of  his  friends* 
He  defied  the  Moor  to  a  sii^le  ceobal,  which  he 
leadilj  accefitedy  but,  exhausted  l^  his  former 
encounter,  Jhe  became  the  priBoner  of  tiie  Christiaa 
kader.  While  conducting  his  dq^tive  to  Alora, 
Rodrigo  remarked  his  deep  despondency,  and 
blE^gged  to  .be  intrusted  with  ih^  cause  of  his  ^- 
fliction^  wiucfa,  he  added,  he  could  n€»t  attribute 
to  any  want  of  iirmnesa  to  Temaio.  in  con^fi* 
ahoe  with  this  cequest,  the  Moor  'ttforras  Im 
eonqu^or  that  he  is  the  last  surnTor  of  4110 
fimailjr  of  tibe  Abencevrages,  once  so  powerfid 
and  popular  in  Grenada.  AH  lus  ^daiti^es  ha« 
Ting  'fallen  under  the  dfepleamre  of  the  Idagf 
ind  ihaving  (been  in  consequence  beheaded,  he 
waa  sent,  whBe  a  child,  to'  Cortanaf^  a  foFtres* 
on  the  Christian  frontier,  of  which  the  govern* 
<nr  had  been  a  secret  friend  of  his  father,  and 
now  brought  him  up  as^the  brother  of  his. daugh* 
tcr  Xatrifa.  The  early  attachment  of  these  young 
porsons,  and  their  .change  of  behaviour  on  disco- 
wing  that  they  were  not  r^ated,  is  described 
trMi  much  $ruth  an4  tenderness.  But  the  happi- 
oess  of  the  loven  was  qf  j^rt  duration,  as  }(arifh 
was.  obliged:  to  depart  with  her  .father  to  the  go*- 


irmiawl  of  Coyxk,  tfi  wbieb  ht  had  been  ap» 
pcHHted  l^y  bifl  pov^r^i^.  Tlie  day  before  lie  fiar 
MUBl^reil  Ike  Spamaid^}  tb4»  Moor  had  i^eeived 
a  billet  Horn  hm  mi^Mtm^  infonniag  hun  that  her 
Jg^er  had  net  out  for  Grenada,  and  th^t  Am 
aifaited  herloveri&  his  ahience.  TothwrandieK^ 
irotiB  «ei?9vdiii(^y  he  was  <m  his  wagr»  vhea  he  had 
heea  deisaiaed  by  the  attack  of  the  Chiistians. 
Hasmg  rdated  tiiis  story,  Dan  B4idrigo  gcaated 
ilhe  priscmer  his  fneedpm  fiir  three  days,  a&d  he 
imnedialely  set  out  to  visit  hts  mistress.  ThB 
ley  rfthe  iitferrievr  was  cenplet;e>  tiH  he  iAntb^ 
ed  her  of  his  adireaitures^  aatd  his  obligation  tp  ser 
turn  to  leaptivity*  Xxih  insisted  on  accoBspany- 
jng  hun  to  Alerai  and  th»y  departed  at  day-direak. 
RodrigQy  on  tibeir  arrital,  net  imly  gave  them  their 
freedom,  but  wrote  in  their  fanrour  to  the  king  of 
'Grenada,  who,  ilbough  the  nsquest  was  aaade  hy 
Hbe  mmt  formidable  of  his  foes,  agreed  to  pacdea 
4liis  last  sorvioror  of  the  race  ef  the  Aboicerrages. 
On  the  day  wfaidi  Hatlowod  ihe  recital  xif  das 
atory^*^  Ibt  priestess  of  Diaaa,  who  Icnew  by  ia^ 
jpimtijSA  bH  !the  misfiirtiines  of  her  guests,  and 
Jbad  traced  in  lur  mind  a  ^plan  for  tiieir  future 
happineaa,  x»ndocted  them  to  the  interior  of  tke 
temple,  and£tted:thBee  .cups  firom  an  enchanted 
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fitream.  This  beverage  having  been  quafl^  by 
Sereno,  Sylvanus,  and  Sylvania,  they  instantly  feU 
into  a  profound  sleep,  in  which  they  remained  for 
a  considerable  time.  Sereno  awaked  in  a  state  of 
most  perfect  indifference  for  his  once  much  loved 
Diana,  while  Sylvanus  and  Sylvania,  forgetting 
their  former  attachments,  arose  deeply  enamoured 
of  each  other,  and  employed  the  most  ardent  ex- 
pressions of  affection.  Some  of  the  most  entertain- 
ing scenes  in  Shakspeare's  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  appear  to  have  been  suggested  by  the 
transference  of  love  occasioned  by  the  potion  of 
the  priestess. — See  also  Pucelle  d'Orleans,  c.  17. 

Felismena,  meanwhile,  received  a  route  from 
the  priestess,  and,  reassuming  her  arrows,  pro- 
ceeded according  to  her  itinerary  instructions. 

During  her  journey  she  entered  the  cottage  of 
a  shepherd,  whom  she  discovered  to  be  the  lover 
of  Belisa.  On  seeing  him,  Felismena  conjectured 
that  he  had  been  pierced  by  an  arrow  as  his  mis- 
tress related,  but  that  he  had  not  died  of  the  wound, 
that  his  father  had  been  in  too  great  a  huirry  in 
stabbing  himself,  and  his  mistress  in  running  away. 
In  the  course  of  conversation,  however,  she  learn- 
ed  that  though  he  had  indeed  been  the  rival  of  his 
father,  and  though  it  was  true  that  his  mistress 
had  promised  him  a  rendezvous,  she  had  never 
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mtuie  her  appearance.  A  magician>  it  seems^  by 
whom  she  was  beloved,  foreseeing  the  nocturnal 
interview,  had  raised  the  phantoms  who  played 
the  seemingly  bloody  part  related  by  Belisa,  and 
the  lover  did  not  arrive  at  the  appointed  place  till 
all  had  disappeared.  After  hearing  this  satisfac- 
tory explanation,  Felismena  directed  him  to  the 
temple  of  Diana,  and  thus  restored  him  to  the 
arms  of  the  astonished  Belisa. 

Meanwhile  Felismena  pursued  her  journey  to 
the  valley  oi  the  Mondego.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Coimhra  perceiving  a  knight  beset  by  three  ene- 
mies, she  treated  them  as  she  had  formerly  done 
the  satyrs,  and  discovered  her-much  loved  Don 
Felix  in  the  person  she  had  preserved.  He  re- 
turned with  her  to  the  temple  of  Diana,  and  was 
united  to  her  at  the  same  time  that  Sylvanus  was 
married  to  Sylvania,  and  Belisa  to  her  lover. 

The  romance  concludes  while  Sereno  yet  re- 
mains in  the  state  of  indifference  for  Diana,  into 
which  the  beverage  of  the  priestess  had  thrown 
him.  I  have  never,  spen.  the  continuation,  by 
Alonzo  Perez,  which  consists  of  eight  books ;  but 
in  that  by  Gaspar  Gil  Polo,  we  are  told  that 
Sereno  gradually  recovered  from  his  insensibility. 
Dello;  the  husband  of  Diana>  likewise  &lls  in  love 
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#ith  ft  damsel  who  hiul  reeemtly  atirlir^  on  lire 
bimkB  «f  the  Efelft.  One  daj  he  txmmiB  her  akmB 
hk  a  wood,  and  {^utvueft  her  with  a  cirimiiMd  intent 
lion,  but  10  8b  nioch  dVeriieated  by  the  dmae  thai 
he  dies  shortly  after.  No  cAMMaele  now  rottwiiiiiig 
to  the  umon  tff  Diana  and  Sereno,  their  nuptiate 
are  celebrated  as  soon  as  the  time  approf^riated 
for  the  mourning  of  the  widow  has  eicpired. 

Gil  Polo  having  thus  taken  up  the  romaneo 
wh^  the  story  was  on  the  point  of  being  con- 
eluded,  has  chiefly  filled  his  work  with  poetry>  and 
stories  iii4iich  are  entirely  epbodicfd,  but  whtt^h 
are  tesb  eompticated,  and  perhaps  move  kiterest^ 
ing,  than  thos^  of  his  predecessor  ftf  ontemajror* 

Cervantes  condemns  the  continuation  by  Aloa« 
zo  Perez,  but  bestows  extravagant  commendation 
on  that  of  Caspar  Gil  Polo,  which  he  seems  to 
consider  as  superior  even  to  the  original  by  Mon- 
tiemayor.  **  And  since  We  begto,"  said  the  cu- 
rate, **  with  the  Diana  of  Montemayor,  I  am  of 
Opinion  we  ought  not  to  bum  it,  but  only  take  out 
that  part  of  it  Which  treats  of  the  magician  Fell- 
cia  and  the  endtftnted  water,  as  also  all  the  longer 
poems,  ftild  let  the  work  escape  with  its  prose,  and 
the  honour  of  bleing  the  first  of  the  kind.  Here 
is  another  Diana/'  quoth  the  barber,  **  the  second 
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atfibai.  wune»  by  fialmawting  |of  Salamanca) ;  nay, 
anda tinrd  too,  by  iMl  Pj^p.  Fnfy*  said ^a jcus- 
vatib  ^  itt  fahnantino  iacraaae  tbe  number  of  ori- 
auda  in  die  yard,  bat  as  for  that  by  Oil  Fold, 
preserve  it  as  charily  as  if  ApuHo  faimaelf  had  wzit- 

What  u  ol|ie%  cemarkabia  in  the  Diana  of 
Mont^nayaTy  and  its  continuationsi  is  the  mnltif 
tude  of  ^isodas  with  which  th^  w^e  ^encuniberedy 
and  the  inartftficial  manner  in  which  these  aoa  in^ 
tsodttced*  it  h^s  been  supna^edy  indeed^  that  it 
was  not  so  much  the  intention  of  Mantemayor  to 
write  an  interesting  and  w^Hconneoted  somancey 
as  to  detafly  under  fictitious  iMpies,  his  jowq  his- 
tory, and  the  amours  of  the  gafaidjses  of  the  couit 
of  Charles  V.—-"  Dtvevsas  i^istovias,^  as  he  himsdf 
expresses  it,  ^^  de  oases  que  ▼stdaderaaeote  ha|i 
sttcedido,  aunque  tan  disfva9adas  debaxo  de  nom- 
bre  y  estilo  pastoraL"  Under  the  name  of  Sylva- 
BUB,  in  particular,  he  is  supposed  4o  have  descri- 
bed «i  .early  amour  «f  the  ddce  of  Alba,  in  whose 
senrice  he  spent  a  great  part  o£  his  youtii.  Mooter 
mayor  himself,  we  are  ttfld,  was  enamoured  of  a 
Spanish  lady,  whom,  in  his  sonnets,  he  oaHs  Mur- 
fida.  After  a  return  from  a  long  journey  he  found 
her  married^  a  disappointment  which  is  represent- 
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ed  by  the  union  of  Diana  with  Delio.  This  lady, 
it  id  said,  lived  to  a  great  age  in  the  province  o€ 
Leon,  and  was  visited  there  in  the  beginning  <^ 
the  17th  century,  by  Philip  III.  and  his  coorti  on 
their  return  from  Portugal. 

The  Galatea  of  Cervantes,  which  was  formed  mi 
the  model  of  the  Diana,  is  also  reported  to  have 
*een  written  with  the  intention  of  covertly  rela- 
ting  the  anecdotes  of  the  age  in  which  the  author 
flourished,  by  a  representation  of  the  lives,  the 
manners,  and  occupations  of  shepherds  and  shep- 
herdesses, who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Tagus 
and  Henares.  Thus,  under  Damon,  Cervantes  is 
understood  to  represent  himself,  and  by  Amaxillis, 
the  obdurate  nymph  he  courted.  This  romance, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few. unsuccessful 
poems,  was  the  earliest  work  of  its  author,  and  was 
first  printed  in  1584,  is  now  well  known  through 
the  imitation  of  Florian.  The  adventures  are  not 
80  extravagant  as  those  of  the  Diana,  but  the 
style  is  greatly  inferior,  particularly  in  the  poetical 
parts,  which  show  that  the  author,  as  he  himself 
expresses  it  in  Don  Quixote,  was  more  conver- 
isant  with  misfortune  than  with  the  muse.'    The 

'  11  oe  dit  pas  ce  qa'  il  peose,  mate  Je  pense  ce  qu*  il  dit. 
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episodes,  as  in  its  prototype,  are  intemroveii  in  the 
most  cosnplicisited  manner.  There  are  the  same 
long  discussions  on  the  nature  of  love  as  in  the 
Diana — equal  pedantryi  and  a  greater  number  of 
fiir-fetched  conceits ;  all  the  heroes  of  fable  and 
history  are  jquotedi  and  the  sun  only  shines  with 
the  light  which  he  borrows  from  the  eyes  of  Ga- 
latea:— 

Ante  la  laz  de  anos  serenos  Ojos 

One  at  Sol  dan  Laas  coo  que  da  Lufe  al  Suelo. 

The  work  consists  of  six  parts,  and  though  it  be 
not  completed,  th^e  is  enough  to  bestow  on  Cer- 
vantes the  reputationof  having  written  one  of  the 
most  tiresome  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  amusing 
books  in  the  world. . 

.  As  the  Diana  of  M^ontemayor  became  the  most 
popular  romance  which  had  appeared  in  Spain 
since  the  time  of  Amadis  de  Gaul,  there  were 
many  imitations  of  it,  besides  the  Galatea  of  Cer- 
vantes. Among  these  may  be  numbered  Los  Dies 
Libros  de  Fortuna  d*  Amor,  by  Pedro  Frasso,  print- 
ed in  1573,  and  mentioned  in  Don  Quixote ;  the 
Pastor  de  Iberia,  by  Bernardo  de  la  Vega ;  Desen- 
ganno  de  Celos,  by  Lope  de  Enciso,  1586,  and  the 
Ninfas  de  Henarez,  in  six  books,  Alcala,  1587,  by 
Bernardo  Gonzales,  who,  I  see,  confesses  in  his 
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prdogue^  that  he  h»d  Jiot  Mue  ^in  fite  CttfiivjF 
Itlandsi  and  hadEttrer  (Been  tb«  baiyis  of  tlie  li<d'» 
BahBz* 

These  Spanish  compMtiafilf  re«iettiUe  ia  uaiiiiog 
the  paatotal  of  I^ngus^  (which  h«i  been  rtgeardei 
as  tibe  protiatype  of  this  qpedei  of  rotmmce>)  tixeepl 
that  the  scene  is  hud  in  the  counlsry^  and  that  tile 
characters  are  shepherds  and  shepherdesses^  Theif 
authors  have  not  rivalled  the  beauty  and  harmony 
of  the  rural  descriptions  of  the  Grecian,  aad  the 
simplicity  of  his  characters  and  sentiments  they 
have  not  attenipted  1»  hmtate. 

Subsequent  writers  unfbrmnotely  ^hMe  let  tiie^ 
model  the  Spanldi  instead  of  the  Gtedan  al^le  of 
pastoral  composition. 

In  imitation  of  Montemayor  and  Cc^finles^ 
whose  Romances  had  been  so  popular  in  the  pe- 
ninmd%  Honore  D*U«fiiy  a  French  noMeiMsni 
wrote  his 


a  work,  which,  under  the  disguise  of  pastoral  in» 
cidents  and  charaoterB,  exhibits  the  singular  Ina* 
tory  of  his  own  &mdy,  and  the  amours  at  ^e  court 
of  Henry  die  Chreal.  lite  dnt  vtiume,  dedicated 
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to  that  monarch)  appeared  m  161 0>  the  seeond  ten 
jeare  afterwards,  and  the  third,  whidr  ia  address* 
ed  to  Lewis  XIIL,  was  giren  to  the  world  four  or 
five  years  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  the  se- 
cond. The  duke  of  Savoy  was  depositary  of  the 
fburth  part,  which  remained  in  mamiscript  at  the 
deatli  of  the  author,  and  was  transmitted  on  that 
erent  to  Mademoiselle  D'Urft.  She  confided  it  to 
Baro>  the  secretary  of  her  deceased  reladye,  who 
published  it  two  years  after  the  death  of  his  mas- 
ter, with  a  dedication  to  Mary  of  Medids,  and 
made  up  a  fifth  part  from  memoirs  and  fragments, 
also  placed  in  his  hands.  The  whole  was  printed 
at  Rouen,  16479  ia  five  volumes.  A  modem  edidon 
has  been  published  by  the  Abb6  Souchai,  in  which 
many  things,  especially  the  dialogues,  have  been 
madi  curtailed. 

The  period  of  the  action  of  fhis  celebrated  work 
is  feigned  to  be  the  end  of  the  fifUi  or  beginning 
of  the  sixth  century,  and  the  soen^the  banks  of 
the  Lignon.  Celadon  was  tiie  most  amiable  and 
most  enamoured  of  the  shepherds  who  lived  in  that 
happy  age  and  delightful  region ;'  his  passion  was 

'^  This  district  was  afterwards  by  no  means  remarkable 
for  its  pastoral  beauty,  lo  the  preamble  to  St  Pierre's  Ar- 
cadia, which  partly  consists  of  a  dialogue  between  the  an- 
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returned  by  the  beautiful  Astrea^  but  at  length 
the  treachery  and  envy  of  the  shepherd  Semire  in- 
flame her  mind  with  jealousy.  She  meets  her  lo- 
ver, reproaches  him  with  his  perfidy,  and  then  flies 
from  his  presence.  Celadon  casts  himself,  with 
arms  across,  into  the  river ;  but  his  hopes  of  sub- 
mersion, however  well  founded,  are  totally  frustra- 
ted. He  is  thrown  at  some  distance  on  the  banks 
of  the  stream,  near  a  grove  of  myrtles,  where  three 
nymphs  come  to  his  assistance,  and  conduct  him 
to  the  castle  of  Issoura. 

Astrea,  who  in  concealment  had  perceived  her 
lover  precipitate  himself  into  the  stream,  but  had 
not  foreseen  such  powerful  effects  from  her  re- 


thor  and  Rousieaa,  the  latter  replies  with  a  imile,  to  some 
observation  of  the  former, '  Now  yoo  mention  the  shepherds 
of  the  Ligooo,  I  once  made  an  ezcorsioa  to  Forez,  on  pnr^ 
pose  to  see  the  country  of  Celadon  and  Astrea,  of  which 
D'Urfe  has  drawn  soch  charming  pictures.  Instead  of  amo- 
rous swains,  I  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Lignon  nothing  hut 
blachimiths,  forgemen,  and  iron-workers.' 
Authou  *  What,  in  such  a  delightful  country  ?* 
Rousseau,  '  It  b  full  of  nothing  else  but  forges.  It  was 
this  journey  to  Forez  that  undeceived  me.  Previous  to  that 
time  net  a  year  passed  without  my  reading  Astrea  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  I  was  perfectly  familiar  with  aU  the  cha- 
racters in  that  performance.  Thus  knowledge  robs  oi  of 
our  pleasures** 
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proacheS)  fieunts  and  falls  into  the  water.  She  is 
rescued  by  the  neighbourmg  swains,  and  convey- 
ed to  a  cottage.  There  she  is  yisited  by  LycidaSy 
the  brother  of  Celadon,  for  whom  a  fruitlesssearch 
is  now  made.  Astrea  pretends  he  had  been  drown- 
ed in  attempting  to  save  her,  but  her  expressions 
of  grief  not  answering  the  expectations  of  the  bro- 
ther, he  upbraids  her  with  indi£Ference  for  the  loss 
of  so  faithful  a  lover :  Astrea  pays  a  tribute  to  his 
virtues,  but  complains  that  he  was  a  general  lover, 
and  in  particular  had  forsaken  her  for  Amynta. 
Lycidas  now  shrewdly  conjectures  that  her  jea- 
lousy has  been  the  cause  of  his  brother's  death, 
and  reminds  her  that  Celadon,  at  her  own  desire, 
had  made  love  to  all  the  neighbouring  shepherd- 
esses, in  order  to  conceal  his  real  passion, — an  ar- 
rangement which  Astrea  might  have  previously 
recollected,  without  any  extraordinary  powers  of 
reipiniscence.  At  the  desire  of  Phillis  and  Diana, 
two  of  her  companions,  she  is  now  induced  to  re- 
count the  progress  of  her  affection  for  Celadon, 
and  her  whole  history  previous  to  the  water- 
scene  ;  a  recital  in  which  unfortunately  she  gives 
no  marks  of  that  defect  of  memory  she  had  so 
lately  betrayed. 

Astrea  begins  her  narrative  by  describing  with 
much  minuteness  the  sensations,  which,  though 
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only  twdre  years  ofagPt  she  felt  0a  first  metcing 
with  Celadon.  Soon  after  this  interview  Uie  fesr 
tival  of  Venus  was  celebrated*  On  this  oecasioa 
It  was  customary  that  four  vurgins  should  vepreseiBt 
the  judgment  of  Parisy  in  die  tenqtle  of  the  fodr 
dess.  At  this  exhibition,  the  description  of  which 
IS  tak«i  from  the  tenth  book  of  Apuleiusy  maies 
were  prohibited  ftom  beii^  present,  on  pain  of 
being  stoned  to  dea^.  Celadon,  howeiwr,  cb* 
tained  admission  in  disguise  of  a  ^rgin,  and  'the 
part  of  Paris  was  luckily  assigned  to  hnp*  The 
three  nymphs  (one  of  whom  was  Astrea)>  compo* 
titers  for  the  prise  of  beauty,  weve  submitted  te 
his  inspection  in  the  cottume  m  whidi  thdr  respec- 
tive excellencies  could  be  most  accurately  diseit' 
minated.  Celadon  had  thus  an  opportunity  of 
bestowing  the  priae  on  Astvea,  and  afterwards  ac- 
quamted  her  with  the  nek  he  had  encountered  ler 
her  si^e.  An  incident  similar  to  this  ooeurs  in 
the  Pastor  Fido,  and  fiflh  book  jai  ihe  Rinaklob 
In  the  former,  MirtUlo,  disguised  as  his  sister, 
mingles  at  the  festiTal  of  Jupiter,  among  a  train 
of  nymphs,  who  contend  which  should  give  the 
sweetest  kiss;  Amarillis,  the  mistress  of  Mirtillo, 
is  chosen  the  judge,  and  receives  the  caresses  of 
her  lover  among  those  of  her  fair  companions*  In 
Rinaldo  the  incident  is  similar  to  that  of  the  ro- 
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ftGtticey  except  that  in  the  former  the  audacious  in« 
truder  u  detected  by  his  mistress  OUnda— in  die 
latter  he  reveals  the  secrtst  himself.  A  corre- 
j^onduag  events  it  will  be  recollected,  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  abstract  of  the  Diana  of  Monte* 
mayor. 

Spite  of  this  happy  commencement,  the  final 
union  of  Celaden  and  Astrea  inis  retarded  by  tha 
enmity  subsisting  between  time  parents ;  for  the 
ftther  of  Celadon  having  become  acquainted  with 
the  passion  of  his  son,  sent  falm  to  travel  in  Italy 
during  Aree  years.  At  fats  return  his  a&ction  was 
unchanged,  but  Semire  having  placed  Astrea  in  a 
situation  whence  she  bebeld  his  apparent  court* 
ship  of  Amynta,  her  jealousy  and  treacherous 
teemory  gave  rise  to  the  sudden  catastrophe  widi 
which  the  pastoral  cottnnences,  and  which  has  been 
already  related. 

About  this  time  Astrea  derived  no  slight  conso- 
hition  fnom  die  death  of  her  father  and  mother,  as 
tibe  distress  she  assumed  for  their  loss  served  as  a 
deak  to  her  real  grie^  on  aocouat  of  the  fate  of 
Oeladea :  **  Pres^ue  au  mesaae  temps  die  perdtt 
Alee  et  flypolite  ses  pere  et  mere-^Hjrpofite  pour 
k  frayeur  qu'  elle  eut  de  la  perte  d'  Astrte,  lorsqu' 
eila  tomba  dans  Tean^  et  Alc^  pour  ie  d^laisir 
de  la  p^ite  de  sa  diere  compagne,  fai  tout^ds 
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ne  Jut  a  Astrie  un  Jbible  sotdc^ementj  ponmnt 
plftindre  la  perte  de  Celadon  sous  la  couverture 
de  cdle  de  son  pere  et  de  sa  mere." 

While  Astrea  was  thus  solaced  by  the  demise  of 
her  parents,  Celadon  resided  in  the  castle  of  Is- 
soura,  in  the  society  of  the  nymphs  by  whom  he 
bad  been  succoured.  Galatea,  the  most  beautiful 
of  these,  and  sister  to  the  sovereign  of  the  district^ 
neglected  for  his  sake  her  two  former  lovers,  one 
of  whom  was  Polemas,  regent  of  the  country  in 
the.  absence  of  her  brother ;  the  other  Lindamor, 
formerly  her  favoured  admirer,  who  was  now  em- 
ployed under  his  sovereign  in  a  war  against  one 
of  the  neighbouring  princes. 

In  spite,  .however,  of  this  flattering  preference^ 
and  the  undeserved  asperity  with  which  he  had 
been  treated,  the  heart  of  Celadon  still  remained 
faithful  to  Astrea. 

But  as  Galatea,  according  to  the  expression  of 
D'Urf^,  wi^ed  to  whip  him  into  affection,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  escape  from  her  lash.  He  was 
'assisted  in  his  elopement  by  Leonide,  a  nymph 
belonging  to  the  court  of  Galatea,  and  instantly 
directed  his  flight  to  the  banks  of  the  Lignon.  As 
his  mistress,  however,  at  parting,  had  forbidden 
him  her  presence,  he  fixed  his  residence  in  a  wild 
cavern  in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  and  near  the  side 
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of  the  stream.  Here  he  resolved  to  pass  the  re* 
mainder  of  his  days,  solacing  himself  with  the 
hope  of  beholding  Astrea  without  being  seen  by 
her^  and  by  raising  a  small  temple^  which,  from  an 
allusion  to  her  name,  he  dedicated  to  the  God- 
dess of  Justice. 

One  day,  while  accidentally  wandering  through 
a  meadow,  he  saw  a  number  of  shepherdesses 
asleep,  and  among  these  he  remarked  Astrea.  Not 
daring  to  appear  before  her,  he  adopted  the  ex- 
pedient of  writing  a  billet,  which  he  lefl  on  h^ 
bosom ;  on  awakening  she  had  a  glance  of  her 
lover  as  he  disappeared,  but  believed  she  had  seen 
his  spirit,  and  the  letter,  in  wliich  he  informed 
her  that  his  remains  were  deposited  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, seemed  to  confirm  this  supposition.     . 

The  shepherds  of  Lignon  formed  a  tomb  for 
Celadon,  to  procure  repose  to  his  wandering  shade^ 
and  shepherdesses  gathered  flowers,  which  they 
strewed  on  the  imaginary  grave.  Three  times  the 
fonale  druids  called  on  his  soul :  the  high-priest 
also  bade  him  adieu,  and  though  they  supposed  he 
had  been  drowned,  prayed  that  the  earth  might 
rest  hghtly  on  him.  , 

Leonide,  the  nymph  who  had  aided  Celad<m  in 
hisjescape  from  the  court  of  Galatea,* although  she 
knew  that  he  was  yet  alKve,  assisted  at  this  cere- 
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Biony.    She  iLeh>  frequently  Tisited  ihe  rediue  ui 
his  cavern,  and  on  one  oocaiioD  brought  her  u»" 
cle,  the  Grand  Druid  Adamas,  who  had  become 
acquainted  with  Cehidoa  at  the  castle  of  lasoura* 
This  druid  was  much  interested  in  his  firte*  and» 
wishing  to  draw  him  from  solitude,  tried  to  per- 
suade him  to  disobey  the  coannands  of  his  mis- 
tress, and  to  court  instead  of  avoiding  her  pre- 
sence.   Hie  fastidious  lover  being  inflexible  om 
thb  pointy  Adamas  next  proposed  that  be  shoidd 
eome  to  kis  house  in  disguise  of  a  girl,  and  as- 
sume the  character  of  his  daughter  Alexis,  who 
had  now  resided  &r  eight  years  wkh  the  dmids 
In  (iie  cfivems  of  Camutes.  This  plsn  was  readiljr 
embraced  by  Oeladon,  «dhe  had  scarcely  airived  ait 
themanma  of  Adamas,  when  all  the  najghhouff-^ 
kig  shi^Aierdesses,  snd  among  the  nest  Astrea, 
csnse  to  pi^  their  reelects  to  the  daughter  of  Abt 
Grand  Draid.  Astreadidaiiat  recogaiaeherlofeK^ 
hut  was  overpowaced  dy  a  eecret  and  laeKplieabla 
emotioiu    She  remained  Sat  eome  tMue  with  the 
fidse  Alesis,  imd  4tftenrards  leuded  with  himut 
her  own  abode,  in  the  ^cottage  of  Phoeion,  whens 
she  had  dwelt  since  the  death  of  her  parents.  Ibe 
aceouMt  of  the  friendship  'of  <this  f  setended  fieaiale 
and  Afllrea,  their  eeatimentai  ^enversataoBs,  nod 
the  freedoiM  «  wfaieh  the  IbniMr  waa  H^ii^gH, 
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form  a  considerable,  but  by  no  means  an  interest- 
ing portion  of  the  romance. 

While  Celadon  and  Astrea  were  thus  employ* 
ed,  Polemas,  (who,  it  may  be  recollected,  was  the 
admirer  of  Galatea,)  in  order  at  once  to  accomplish 
his  projects  of  ambition  and  love,  raised  an  army^ 
iind  besieged  in  the  town  of  Marcilly  the  object  of 
bis  passion,  who,  by  the  death  of  her  brother,  was 
now  sovereign  of  the  district*  Adamas  command- 
ed in  the  city  on  the  part  of  Galatea ;  and  Pole- 
mas, us  preparatory  to  his  attack,  had  secured  the 
person  of  the  false  Alexis,  whom  he  believed  to  be 
the  daughter  of  Adamas,  in  order  that,  by  placing 
her  in  front  of  the  assailants,  the  besieged  might 
not  repel  the  attack.  Astrea,  on  the  day  iti  which 
Alexis  was  to  be  seized,  had  accidentally  put  on 
the  garb  of  her  companion,  and  was  in  consequence 
conveyed  to  the  camp  of  Polemas,  where  she  was 
soon  after  followed  by  Celadon.  Both  were  placed 
in  the  van  of  battle.  Astrea,  when  discovered 
by  the  besieged,  was  drawn  into  town  by  a  pulley, 
while  Celadon,  turning  on  the  assailants,  greatly 
contributed  to  the  discomfiture  of  Polemas.  Lin- 
damor  afterwards  came  to  the  succour  of  Galatea, 
.  and  killed  Polemas  jn  single  pombat. 

Notwithstanding  his  late  military  exploits,  Ce- 
.  ladoii49till  rmnained  undiscovered  by  Astrea^  and 

▼OL.  iir«  i$r 
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they  returned  together  to  the  solitary  mansion  of 
Adamas.  At  length,  however,  the  nymph  Leonide 
conducted  Astrea  to  a  grove,  on  pretence  that  she 
would  there  behold  the  shade  of  Celadon*  After 
the  pretended  ghost-raiser  had  pronoimced  certain 
words  of  invocatlmi,  Alexis,  who  had  accompanied 
them,  fell  at  the  feet  of  his  mistress,  and  confessed 
^he  stratagem  to  which  he  had  resorted.  *^  Go»** 
imd  the  inexorable  shepherdess,  '<  and  expiate  by 
death  the  offence  you  have  committed."  Cdadon 
begged  her  to  specify  what  manner  of  death  she 
wished  him  to  undergo.  She  refused,  however,  to 
make  any  selection,  and  expressed  a  perfect  indif- 
ference as  to  the  mode  of  his  d^ath,  provided  it 
were  speedily  accomplished, 

•Being  thus  left  to  his  own  discretion,  it  occur- 
red to  Celadon  that  the  most  expeditious  means  of 
fulfilling  the  injunction  of  his  mistress,  was  to  re- 
pair to  the  lions  which  guarded  the  fountain  of  the 
Truth  of  Love,  the  work  of  the  enchanter  Mer- 
lin. These  considerate  animals,  however,  would 
itiot  devour  a  person  who  was  of  pure  heart,  and 
who  had  never  practised  dissimulation.  Celadon,  in 
spite  of  his  late  disguise,  was  unfortunately  regard* 
ed  by  them  as  being  in  this  predicament,  and  was 
thus  precluded  from  enjoying  the  local  advantages 
to  which  he  might  have  been  otherwise  entitled. 
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Wlnle  in  the  dilemma  occasioned  by  this  unes^- 
pected  abstinence  on  the  part  of  the  lions,  Astrea 
*  reached  the  same  spot  as  her  lover.   Repenting  pf 
her  cruelty,  she  had  come  to  the  fountain  with 
intentions  similar  to  those  of  Celadon,  but  was 
.much  disconcerted  to  find  herself  caressed  in- 
stead of  being  devoured,  which  was  the  moi;e 
•usual  hospitality  practised  by  the  lions.   Now,  by 
inspecting  the  fountain,  those  who  were  in  lov^ 
.flaw  their  own  image  in  the  waters  by  the  side  of 
.that  of  their  mistress,  if  she  was  £uthful ;  but  if 
J^e,  they  beheld  the  figure. of  a  more  fortunate 
ixival.    Celadon  and  Astrea,  while  awaiting  some 
'favourable  change  in  the  sentiments  or  appetites 
.of  the  lions,  cast  their  eyes  on  the  fountain,  and 
•each  was  instantly  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of 
the  other's  attachment.    Meanwhile  the  Grand 
Druid  Adamas  approached  this  singular  scenQ» 
and  addressed  a  fervent  prayer  to  Cupid.    After 
an  alternation  of  light  and  darkness — of  a  storm 
which  ruffled,  and  a  calm  which  allayed  the  wateiiS 
4)f  the  fountain,  Cupid  pronounced  with  proper 
effect  an  oracle,  commanding  the  union  of  Celadon 
and  Astrea.    The  lions,  who  had  already  evinced 
aymptoms  of  approaching  torpor,  became  the  pe- 
trified ornaments  of  the  fountain.    Two  faithful 
loversi  inspired  with  the  intention  of  dying  far 
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each  other,  had  now  approached  its  magic  waters, 
which  was  the  destined  term  prescribed  to  the 
enchantmeBt. 

The  above  is  the  principal  story  of  this  cele- 
brated pastoral,  and  the  next  in  importance  com- 
'  prehends  the  adventures  of  Syl vander  and  Diana. 
'  Sylvander,  a  shepherd,  unfriended  and  unknown, 
arrives  on  the  banks  of  the  Lignon,  and  sighs  in 
secret  for  the  beautiful  Diana.  This  nymph  was  at 
the  same  time  beloved  by  Philander,  who  resided 
in  the  neighbourhood  in  the  disguise  of  a  girl,  and 
who  perished  in  a  combat  with  a  hideous  Moor, 
while  defending  the  honour  of  his  mistress.    Like 
Celadon,  Sylvander  repairs  to  the  fountain  of  the 
Truth  of  Love,  and  is  commanded  to  be  sacrificed 
by  the  oracle  of  gentle  Cupid.    While  he  is  zear 
lously  preparing  to  undergo  this  operation,  he  is 
discovered  to  be  the  son  of  the  Grand  Druid 
Adamas,  from  whom  he  had  been  carried  off  in 
infancy, — an  incident  evidently  borrowed  from  the 
Pastor  Fido. 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  the  adventures  of  Ce- 
ladon and  Astrea,  of  Sylvander  and  Diana,  the  au- 
thor has  interwoven  the  history  of  his  own  family* 
The  allusions,  however,  the  intended  application 
of  the  incidents,  and  the  characters  he  means  to 
Tlelineate,  have  been  matters  of  great  dispute.  This 
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ttobiguity  arises  partly  froiti  the  author  often  re- 
presenting one  real  character  under  two  fictitious 
names,  and  at  other  times  distributing  the  adven- 
tures of  an  individual  among  a  plurality  of  allegori- 
cal, personages  ;  he  also  frequently  alters  the  order 
of  time,  and  comprehends  within  a  few  weeks  in- 
cidents which  occurred  in  the  courseof  a  number, 
of  years.  We  aire  informed  by  M«  Patru,  in  a. dis- 
sertation composed  and  published  at  the  request  of 
Huet,  that  while  travelling  throii^h  Italy  he  had 
yisited  M.  D'Urfe,  who  then  resided  at  Turin^  an4 
that  the  author  had  undertaken  to  explain  to  hin% 
the  mysteries  of  the  Astrea^  if  he  would  stay  widi 
bitti  for  some  time  on  his  return  from  the  south  of 
Italy.  D'Urfe,  however,  died  in  the  interval,  and 
Patru  was  therefore  only  ^labled  to  communicate 
wteit  he  wa9  previously  acquainted  with,  or  what 
he  had  gleaned  during  his  visit*  Huet  has  farther 
developed  the  subject  of  D*Urfe  and  his  romance^. 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  M.  Scuderi,  which  is  dated. 
1699^  an4  foicms  the  twelfth  of  the  dissertations 
published  by  th^  Abb6  Tilladet ;  his  information 
-was  ^collected  frotn  a. Marquis  D'Urfe,  the  last*. 
I  believe,  who  enjoyed  the  title,  and  Margaret 
D*Alegre,  the  widow  of  Charles  Emanueli  nephew 
of  the  author  of  Astrea. 
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From  these  elucidations,  it  appettrs  Aat  Hodont 
D'Urfe  was  of  an  Dhtttridus  fmoaily  in  Franee,  that 
he  was  the  fifth  of  six  brothers,  and  was  born  near 
tiie  spot  where  he  hw  placed  the  scene  of  bis  As- 
frea.  The  baronj  of  Chateaumorand,  whidi  waa^ 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  Other's  possessions, 
had  descended  to  Diana  of  Chateaumorand.  A 
marriage  was  projected  between  this  lady  and 
Anne  D'Urf6,  the  eldest  of  the  brothers.  During 
Aie  preparations  for  the  nuptials,  Honore  D'Urfil 
became  passionately  enamoured  of  the  destined 
bride,  which  being  perceived  by  his  father,  he  sent 
llim  to  Malta,  that  his  attachment  might  be  no  in- 
terruption to  the  intended  union.  On  returning  he 
^und  his  brother  the  husband  of  Diana,  a  situation 
he  was  ill  ^alified  to  possess,  though  he  is  said  to 
have  celebrated  the  beauty  of  his  spouse  in  a  hun« 
dred  and  forty  sonnets.  This  nominal  marriage  waa 
dissolved  after  a  duration  often,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  twenty-two  years.  After  this  separation 
Diana  was  united  to  Honore,  who  now  espoused 
her  more  from  interest  than  love*  He  soon  be« 
came  disgusted  with  her,  chi^fty,  it  is  said,  on 
account  of  the  large  dogs  by  which  she  was  con-' 
stantly  surrounded,  and  which  she  entertained  at 
table,  and  admitted  to  bed|— a  practice  in  which 
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dogmatically  persisted  in  spite  of  the  represen<*^ 
tations  of  her  husband.  He  forsook  her  and  her 
canine  companions^  and  retired  to  Piedmont,  where 
be  lived  in  great  favour  with  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
and  composed  his  Astrea*  Nor  is  it  the  least  won<« 
derful  part  of  this  strange  history,  that  he  should 
have  employed  his  time  in  celebrating  his  adora* 
tion  of  a  woman  whom  he  had  abandoned  in  dis* 
gust.  Diana  survived  him  many  years^  The  ne^ 
phew  of  the  author  informed  Huet,  that  when  he 
saw  her,  one  could  perceive  she  had  been  exqui-^ 
sitely  beautiful,  but  even  at  an  advanced  age  she 
idolized  her  charms,  and,  in  order  to  preserve  their 
remains,  became  extremely  unsocial,  shutting  her** 
self  up  from  sun  and  wind,  and  only  appearing  in 
public  under  protection  of  a  mask. 

It  is  this  family  legend  that  the  author  is  smd  td 
have  transmitted  to  posterity  in  his  pastoral  romance. 
Astrea  and  Diana  both  figure  Diana  of  Chateaumo* 
i^and,  while  he  has  exhiMted  his  own  character  wi* 
der  the  names  of  Celadon  and  Sylvander.  Sylvan* 
der  is  a  poor  shepherd,  because  the  author  was  a 
younger^son ;  he  sighs  in  secret  for  Diana,  because 
he  was  obliged  to  conceal  his  passion  on  account 
of  the  marriage  of  his  brother.  Celadon  throwing 
himself  into  the  Lignon,  represents  his  voyage  to 
Malta,  and  his  vows  of  knighthood*    Galatea  ii 
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Queen  Margiaret  of  Valois,  ajoid  his  defentimi  ni 
the  c^tle  of  Issoura,  refers  to  his  having  bieen 
taken  prisoner  during  the  league,  by  her  guards, 
and  conducted  to  her  residence  at  the  castle  of 
Usson,  where  he  Edade  hitnself,  it  is  said,  verj' 
agreeable  to  her  majesty;  a  cifcumstattice  to  #hich 
some  have  attributed  the  dislike  invariably  ex* 
pressed  bf  Henry  IV.  to  D'Urf<^.  Under  the  dis- 
guise of  Alexis,  he  typifies  the  friendship  Diana 
felt  for  him  as  her  brother-in-law,  and  the  innocent 
liberties  in  which  they  indulged*    Philander,  at-' 
tired  in  the  dress  of  a  girl,  is  the  elder  D'Urfe.  A 
Moor  whom  he  dies  combating,  is  a  personifica- 
tion of  conscience,  which  at  length  compelled  him 
to  relinquish  the  possession  of'Diat^a,  if  it  deserves 
that  name.    The  deliverance  of  Sylvander,  whenr 
on  the  point  of  being  sacrificed,  is  his  hope  of 
espousing  Diana.    Adamas  is  the  (ecclesiastical 
power,  which  dissolved  the  union  of  the  elder 
D'Urfe.    The  fountain  of  the  Truth  of  Love  iff 
marriage,  the  final  test  of  afiection,  and  the  petri- 
fied lions,  are  emblems  of  the  inconveniences  of 
matrimony,  overcome  by  faithful  attachment. 

Besides  the  two  stories  which  represent, the  fa- 
mily adventures  of  the  D'Urfes,  there  are  thirty- 
three  long  episodes  containing  the  history  of  shep- 
herds and  shepherdessesi  whom  the  more  import- 
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ant  characters  meet  while  tending  their  flocks. 
Some  of  these  are  I'esideflt  iii  the  vicinity,  otherv 
have  come  from  a  distance  by  command  of  an  ora- 
cle, to  t^onsult  the  Driiid  on  their  amorous  doubt* 
and  misfortunes*  This  frequently  introduces,  in 
addition  to  the  story,  long  discussions  on  question* ' 
of  love,  which  are  at  length  decided  by  some  dis-' 
tinguished  and  impartial  shepherd. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  these  episodes  and  digi* 
quisitions,  the  author  has  represented  the  gallant- 
ries and  fashionable  scandal  of  the  court  of  Henrf 
IV.  Thus,  in  the  story  of  Daphnide,  that  shepherd- 
ess is  the  duchess  of  Beaufort ;  Alcidon,  the  duke 
of  Bellegarde ;  Clarinte,  the  princess  of  Conti ; 
Amintor,  the  duke  of  Maine  ;  Alcyre,  the  count 
of  Sommerive ;  Thorismond,  Henry  III.,  and  £u« 
ric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  his  amorous  successor. 
This  information  was  communicated  to  Patru  by 
M.  de  Lamet,  a  confident  of  the  duke  of  Maine* 
With  this  key  it  is  not  difficult  to  comfAiehend  the 
attachment  of  Daphnide  and  Alcidon— -the  inter- 
vening passion  of  Euric — ^the  ambitious  projects  of 
Daphnide — the  obstacles  presented  in  the  person 
of  Clarinte  to  her  elevation,  and  the  various  in- 
trigues and  devices  by  which  she  attempted  to 
surmount  them. 


.  la  another  episode,  CeUd^  in  order  to  ciira 
lier  lover  Thamire  of  his  jealousy,  disfigured  her 
countenance  by  tearing  it  with  a  pointed  diamond^ 
a  heroic  exertion  which  increased  the  attachment 
of  her  lover.  This  alludes  to  t^ie  neglect  with 
which  a  French  prince  treated  his  lady ;  but,  ha-' 
¥ing  been  imprisoned  for  state  afiairs,  she  followed 
him  into  confinement.  There  she  was  attacked  bj 
the  small-pox,  which  ia  the  pointed  diamond,  but 
though  deprived  of  her  charms,  her  self-devoted-* 
ness  and  sufferings  at  length  recalled  the  alienated 
a£Pection8  of  her  husband. 

To  such  temporary  topics  and  incidents  of  real 
life,  the  Astrea  was  chiefly  indebted  for  its  popu* 
larity.  The  remembrance  of  thesfe  having  passed 
away,  the  work  must  rest  on  its  intrinsic  roerita^ 
which,  it  would  appear,  are  not  such  as  to  pre-«^ 
serve  it  from  oblivion.  The  criticism  made  on  the! 
romance  at  the  time  it  was  published,  was,  that  it 
contained  too  much  erudition,  and  that  the  lan- 
guage and  sentiments  were  too  refined  for  those 
of  shepherds,  "  Sylvander,''  sayjs  a  French  writer, 
^^  f ut  le  seul  qui  eut  etudi6  a  V  ec(Ae  des  Massiiiens, 
et  Je  ne  sgais  seulemont  comment  lis  pouvoient  1* 
entendre,  eux  qui  n'  avoient  pas  fait  leurs  coura 
chez  les  Massiliens/'    D*Urfe  seems  to  have  an* 
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th^pated  tins  last  objection,  aa  in  bis  fimdfiil  ad4 
dress  to  the  sbepberdess  Astrea,  prefixed  to  tha 
first  part  of  tbe  work,  lie  exculpates  himself  from 
diis  charge  on  the  ground  that  his  charactem 
were  not  shepherd  from  necessity,  but  choice  n-« 
^  Responds  leur  ma.Bergere!  que  tu  n'  es  pas,  ny 
eelles  aussi  qui  te  suivent,  de  ces  Bergeres  neces^ 
aiteuses  qui  pour  gagner  leur  vie  conduisent  lea 
trouppeaux  aux  pasturages ;  mais  que  vous  n'aveH 
toutes  pru  cette  condition  que  pour  vivre  plua 
doucement  et  sans  contrainte :  Que  si  tos  concept 
lions  et  vos  paroles  estoient  Teritabiement  tellea 
que  eelles  des  Bergeres  ordinaires,  ils  auroient 
aussi  peii  de  plaisir  de  vous  ecouter  que  vous  au- 
riez  beaucoup  de  honte  4  les  redire ;  et  qu'  outre 
cela  la  pluspart  de  la  trouppe  est  rempUe  d' Amour» 
qui  dans  1' Aminte  fait  bien  paroistre  qu'  il  change 
et  le  langage  et  les  conceptions  quand  il  dit-— 

Qveite  selve  hoggl  raj^glonar  d'Amore 
S'udraiiDo  in  DO?a  guisa,  e  bea  parassi^ 
Che  la  mia  Delta  sia  qui  presente 
In  se  medesima,  non  ne  suoi  MinistrL 
Splrerd  nobil  sensi  k  rozzi  petti } 
Kadokirb  delie  lor  liogoe  il  suono.*' 

A  chief  defect  in  the  Astrea,  and  what  to  a 
modem  reader  renders  it  insufferably  tiresomci  is 
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the  long  and  languishiDg  convenations  on  wir^' 
drawn  topics.  The  design,  too,  which  obtained 
the  work  a  temporary  &n)e,  was  adverse  to  its 
permanent  celebrity,  as  the  current  of  romantic 
ideas  must  have  been  cheeked  by  the  necessity  of 
squaring  the  mcidents  to  the  oecurrences  of  exist' 
ing  society.  The  adventures  of  D'Urfls's  own  life^ 
which  are  presented  under  the  disguise  of  rural 
incidents,  have  nothing  in  conunon  with  the  inna* 
cence  of  the  pastoral  character ;  and  the  amours 
at  the  court  of  Henry  the  Great  were  singularly 
at  variance  with  the  artless  lovea  of  shepherds, 
and  fidelity  of  rustic  attachments^ 
•  Another  fault  in  the  Astrea,  and  one  #hich,  with 
the  exception  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe,  is  common  to 
all  pastoral  romances,  is  the  introduction  of  war* 
like  scenes,  in  a  work  which  should  be  devoted  to 
the  description  of  rural  felicity.  Tasso  and  othet 
poets  have  been  much,  and  perhaps  justly  applaud- 
ed, for  occasionally  withdrawing  their  readers  from 
the  bustle  of  arms  to  the  tranquillity  and  refresh- 
ment of  vernal  delights ;  but  the  author  is  not 
equally  worthy  of  praise,  who  hurries  us  from  pas- 
toral repose  to  the  tumult  of  heroic  achievements. 
The  work,  however,  certainly  possesses  some 
intrinsic  merit,  as  it  was  the  admiration  of  many 
grave  and  distinguished  characters,  who  would  not 
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have  been  merely  enticed  by  the  developement  of 
the  fashionable  scandal  of  the  day.  An  extravagant 
eulogium  is  pronounced  on  the  Astrea,  by  Ca- 
mus, bishop  of  Beley,  in  his  Traite  de  TEsprit  de 
Fran9ois  de  Sales.  Huet  used  to  read  the  work 
with  his  sisters,  and  he  informs  us  they  were  fre- 
ipiently  forced  to  lay  down  the  book  to  give  vent 
to  their  tears  !  At  one  period  of  his  life,  Roche- 
foucault  (the  author  of  the  Maxims),  passed  hig- 
afternoons  with  Segrais,  at  the  house  of  Madame 
La  Fayette,  where  the  Astrea  was  the  subject  of 
their  studies.  ''  Que  je  regrets  que  ce  sont  Id  det 
Fables,"  was  the  exclamation  of  a  celebrated  wri- 
ter, when  he  had  finished  the  perusal  of  the  As- 
trea«  Huet  also  mentions  that  it  formed  the  basis 
of  an  epic  po^m  of  some  reputation.  An  immense 
number  of  tragircomic  and  pastoral  dramas  have 
likewise  been  formed  from  this  work :  In  most  of 
these  the  prose  dialogue  has  been  merely  versified, 
but  in  others  the  far-fetched  conceits  and  exagge- 
rated sentiments  of  D'Urfe  have  been  aggravated. 
Thus,  in  Les  Amours  d' Astree  et  de  Celadon,  the 
preservation  of  Celadon,  when  he  threw  himself 
into  the  Lignon,  is  thus  accounted  for ; 

f*  Mais  le  Dicu  de  Lignofl  poitr  lai  trop  pUoyablCj 
Pontre  sa  Tolente  le  jetta  Bur  le  sable^ 
De  peur  que  la  grandeur  de  feu  de  son  amour« 
2U  chaoi^c&t  eo  gnerets  iob  bamide  sejour*'' 
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I  shall  conclude  the  remarks  on  pastoral  re- 
iiiance>  by  the  analysis  of  the 


ARCADIA 

of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  a  work  which  was  at  one 
•time  much  read  and  admired,  not  less  perhaps  on 
account  of  the  heroic  character  and  glorious  dealh 
of  its  author,  than  its  own  intrinsic  merit.  This  ro- 
mance is  sometimes  named  The  Countess  of  Pern" 
brokers  Arcadia^  as  being  written  and  dedicated  to 
that^'  subject  of  all  verse,"  who  was  the  sister  of 
•Sidney :  ^*  Your  dear  self,"  says  he  in  his  dedica- 
tion, **  can  best  witness  the  manner  of  its  writing, 
•being  done  in  loose  sheets  of  paper,  most  of  it  in 
your  presence ;  the  rest  by  sheets^  sent  unto  you 
as  fast  as  they  were  done."  The  work,  which  was 
lefb  incomplete,  was  published  after  the  death  of 
•Sidney,  and  from  the  mode  of  its  composition,  and 
liot  having  received  his  last  corrections,  cannot 
be  supposed  to  have  all  the  perfection  which  the 
author  could  have  bestowed,  had  the  length  of  ha 
life,  according  to  the  expression  of  Sir  W.  Temple, 
been  equal  to  the  excellence  of  his  wit  and  virtues. 
As  it  was  written  in  an  age  when  the  features  of 
the  ancient  Gothic  romance  were  not  entirely,  ob- 
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Siterated,  it  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  being  partly  of  a 
lieroic  description ;  and  it  also  contains  a  consider- 
able portion  of  what  was  meant  by  the  author  as 
comic  painting.  It  is  in  the  epic  form,  beginning  • 
in'  the  middle  of  the  action,  and,  by  the  usual  con-> 
triYanpes,  rehearsing,  in  the  course  of  the  work, 
those  events  by  which  its  opening  had  been  pre- 
ceded. 

Basilius,  king  of  Arcadia,  had,  when  already 
well  stricken  in  years,  married  a  young  princess, 
Gynecia,  daughter  to  the  king  of  Cyprus.  *<  Of 
these  two,"  says  the  narrator,  "  are  brought  to  the 
world  two  daughters,  so  beyond  measure  excellent 
in  all  the  gifts  allotted  to  reasonable  creatures, 
that  we^  may  think  that  they  were  born  to  show 
that  nature  is  no  step-mother  to  that  sex,  how 
much  soever  some  men  (sharp-witted  only  in  e^il 
speaking)  have  sought  to  disgrace  them.  The 
elder  is  named  Pamela;  by  many  men  not  deemed 
inferior  to  her  sister :  for  my  part,  when  I  marked 
them  both,  methought  there  was  (if  at  least  such 
perfections  may  receive  the  name  of  more)  more 
sweetness  in  Philoclea,  but  more  majesty  in  Pa- 
mela; methought  love  plaid  in  Philoclea's  eyes, 
and  threatened  in  Pamela*s :  methought  Philoclea's 
beauty  only  perswaded,  but  so  perswaded  as  all 
hearts  must  yield,  Pamela's  beauty  used  violence 
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and  such  violence  as  no  heart  could  resist.    And 

it  seems  that  such  proportion  is  between  their 

minds :  Philoclea  so  bashful,  as  though  her  excel- 

Jencies  had  stolen  into  her  before  she  was  aware; 

80  humble  that  she  will  put  all  pride  out  of  coun- 

.tenance ;  in  sum,  such  proceeding  as  will  stir  hope, 

•but  teach  hope  good  manners.    Pamela,  of  high 

thoughts,  who  avoids  not  pride  with  not  knowing 

her  excellencies,  but  by  making  that  one  of  her 

.excellencies  to  be  void  of  pride ;  her  mother's 

wisdom,  greatness,  nobility,  but  (if  I  pan  guess 

aright)  knit  with  a  more  constant  temper."  (p.  10» 

ed.  London,  1674*.) 

Basiiius,  thus  in  want  only  of  something  to  make 
him  uneasy,  determined  to  visit  the  temple  of 
Delphos,  where  the  following  poetical  response 
WAS  furnished  as  a  subject  for  his  lucubrations ; 


"  Thy  elder  care  shall  from  thy  carefnl  face 
By  princely  mean  he  stolen,  and  yet  not  lost ; 
7by  younger  shall  with  nature^s  bliss  embrace 
An  nncooth  love,  which  Nature  hateth  most. 
Both  they  themselves  unto  such  tTvo  shall  wed, 
"Who  at  thy  bier  as  at  a  bar  shall  plead 
Why  Thee  (a  living  man)  they  had  made  dead. 
]q  thine  own  seat  a  foreign  state  shall  sit, 
^nd  ere  (hat  all  these  blows  thy  head  dp  hit^ 
.Tbou  with  thy  wife  adultery  shall  comniit.'' 

•         1 
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Basiliusi  aghast  at  this  puzzling  denunciation^ 
and  endeavouring  to  prevent  its  fulfilment,  retired 
from  court  to  a  forest  in  which  he  had  huilt  two 
lodges.  In  one  of  these  he  himself  and  his  queen, 
with  their  younger  daughter  Philoclea,  resided ; 
while  in  the  other  lived  Pamela,  whom  her  father 
had  committed  to  the  guardianship  of  Dametas, 
a  conceited,  doltish  down,  whose  wife  Miso,  and 
daughter  Mopsa,  are  described  as  perfect  witches 
in  temper  and  appearance.  The  humours  of  this 
family  form  what  is  meant  as  the  comic  part  of 
the  romance. 

At  this  period,  Pyrocles,  son  of  Euarchus,  king 
of  Macedon,  and  his  ibousin  Musidorus,  prince  of 
Thessaly,  two  princes,  such  as  are  to  be  found 
only  in  romance,  were,  after  unexampled  deeds 
of  prowess,  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Arcadia. 
The  former  of  these  heroes  becomes  enamoured 
of  Pluloclea^  and  the  latter  of  her  sister  Pamela. 
With  the  usual  .fondness  of  the  princes  of  romance 
for  disguise,  when  their  own  characters  would  have 
better  suited  their  purpose,  Musidorus,  as  a  shep- 
lierd,  named  Dorus,  becomes  the  servant  of  Da- 
metas,  who  had  charge  of  the  Princess  Pamela; 
P^ocles  assumes  the  garb  of  an  Amazon,  with  the 
•name  of  ZelmanCj  and  is  thus  admitted  by  Basilius 

TOIm  lu.  o 
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an  inmate  of  his  lodge.  The  situatioi^/  however, 
of  FjrrocTes  (now  Zelmane),  was  less  comfortable 
than  might  have  been  supposed;  for^  on  the  one 
hand,  he  was  pestered  by  the  love  of  Basilius,  and 
on  the  other  by  that  of  Queen  Gynecia,  who,  see- 
ing somewhat  farther  than  her  husband,  suspect- 
ed his  sex,  and  would  not  leave  him  alone  a  single 
moment  with  Philoclea.  The  idea  of  a  hero  re- 
siding in  a  female  garb  with  his  mfstress,  and  for 
a  while  unknown  to  her,  which  is  a  common  inci- 
dent in  the  Argenis,  and  other  romances  of  the 
period,  was  perhaps  originally  derived  from  the 
story  of  Achilles :  But  that  part  of  the  Arcadia 
which  relates  to  the  disguise  of  F^rrocles,  and  the 
passion  of  the  king  and  queen,  has  been  immedi- 
ately taken  from  the  French  translation  of  the  11  tH 
book  of  Amadis  de  Gaul,  where  Agesilan  of  Col- 
chos,  while  in  like  disguise,  is  pursued  in  a  similar 
manner  by  the  king  and  queen  of  Galdap.  It  may 
not  be  improper  here  mention  the  royal  recre- 
ations, as  {giving  a  curious  picture  of  the  tender- 
ness of  ladies'  hearts  in  the  days  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth.  ^'  Sometimes  angling  to  a  little  river  near 
hand,  which,  for  the  moisture  it  bestowed  upon 
the  roots  of  flourishing  trees,  was  rewarded  with 
their  shadow — ^there.  would  they  sit  down,  and 
pretty  wipers  be  made  between  Pamela  and  Phi-' 
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Ipcleai  which  could  soonest  beguile  silly  fishes, 
while  Zelmane  protested  that  the  fit  prey  for  them 
was  hearts  of  princes.  She  also  had  an  aiigle  in 
her  hand,  but  the  taker  was  so  taken  that  she  had 
forgotten  taking.  Basilius,  iathe  mean  time,  would 
be  the  cook  himself  of  what  was  so  caught,  and 
Gynecia  sit  still,  but  with  no  still  pensiveness. 
Now  she  brought  them  to  see  a  sealed  dove,  who 
the  blinder  she  was  the  higher  she  strove.  An- 
.  other  time  a  kite,  which  having  a  gut  cunningly 
pulled  out  of  her,  and  so  let  fly,  caused  all  the 
kites  in  that  quarter,"  &c.  &c.  p.  5S.* 

It  would  be  tedious,  and  could  serve  no  good 
purpose,  to  analyze  minutely  the  different  books  of 
llie  Arcadia.  Musidorus  was  long  counteracted  in 
his  plans  by  Dametas  and  his  wife,  and  their  ugly 
daughter  Mopsa,  to  whom  he  was  obliged  to  feign 
love,  till,  having  at  length  discovered  his  rank  to 
Pamela,  he  prevails  on  her  to  fly  with  him-;  buty 
after  having  gone  a  little  way,  they  employ  them-> 
selves  in  carving  bad  sonnets  on  the  barks  of  trees. 
Meanwhile  the  king  and  queen  separately  attempt 
to  bring  matters  to  extremity  with  Zelmane.  Tea- 

'  Master  Stow  mentioiis  similar  merry  disportt^  as  form* 
inf;  the  court  amosements  during  t,he  Pai^ish  ambassador*! 
reception  and  entertainment  at  Greenwich,  in  1587. 
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zed  by  their  importunities,  this  ambiguous  charac- 
ter gives  an  assignation  to  each  of  them  in  a  cer- 
tain cave  at  midnight,  and  promises  there  to  grant 
their  wishes.  As  Zelmane  had  foreseen,  Basilius 
does  not  recognise  the  queen  amid  the  obscurity 
of  the  cave,  and  thus  accomplishes  the  last  and 
most  mysterious  part  of  the  prediction  of  the  Del- 
phic oracle.  Being  athirst,  he  unwarily  drinks  H 
philtrei  which  Gynecia  had  brought  with  her  to 
the  cave,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  Zelmane's 
love.  This  draught  gives  him  the  appearance  of 
being  poisoned.  While  their  majesties  were  en- 
gaged in  this  cave  adventure,  the  imaginary  Zel- 
mane embraces  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Philo- 
clea,  in  his  true  character  of  Pyrocles,  prince  of 
Macedon,  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  her  to  fly 
with  him;  but  after  much  discourse  on  the  subject, 
both  faint  and  fall  asleep,  so  that  in  the  morning 
the  prince  is  discovered  in  male  attire,  in  the  cham- 
ber pf  Philoclea.  Pamela  and  her  lover  are  equally 
unsuccessful,  and  having  lost  much  time  in  carving 
sonnets,  they  are  surprised  and  brought  back  by 
soldiers. 

The  king  still  continued  apparently  in  a  lifeless 
state,  and  Gynecia  in  despair  accuses  herself  as 
the  cause  of  his  death.  The  utmost  confusion  now 
arises  in  Arcadia.    In  this  posture  of  affisurs,  Eu- 
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archusy  king  of  Macedon,  accidentally  arriYes  Qn 
the  ciMUt.  Philanax,  protector  of  Arcadia,  appoints 
him  umpire  in  the  ensuing  trial,  and  he  accord* 
ingly  sits  on  the  royal  throne,  thus  explaining  an- 
other Delphic  enigma.  Gynecia  is  condemned  to 
be  buried  alive,  along  with  the  body  of  her  hus- 
band, whom  she  confessed  having  poisoned.  The 
trials  of  the  princes  ensue,  and  long  pleadings  take 
place  in  the  viperous  style  of  Sir  Edward  Coke. 
Pjrrocles  is  condemned  to  be  thrown  from  a  tower, 
and  his  cousin  to  be  beheaded;  and  these  sentences 
the  Macedonian  king  affirms,  though  he  now  dis- 
covers that  one  of  the  prisoners  is  his  nephew,  and 
the  other  his  son.  All  a^e  in  the  uttermost  distress, 
when  Basilius,  whose  corpse  was  in  court,  awakes 
from  the  effects  of  the  philter,  which  had  been  only 
a  sleep  potion ;  and  the  oracle  being  thus  fully 
accomplished,  the  two  young  princes  are  united 
to  their  mistresses. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  story  of  the  Arcadia. 
The  heroic  part  of  the  romance  consists  in  a  detail 
of  the  exploits  of  Pyrocles  and  Musidorus,  previ- 
ous to  their  arrival  in  Arcadia ;  and  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  war  carried  on  against  Basilius,  by  his 
nephew  Amphialus,  whose  mother  had,  at  one  time, 
craftily  seized  and  confined  the  princesses.  There 
are  also  somehappy  descriptions  of  jousts  and  tour- 
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naments.    But  the  work  is  on  the  whole  extremer 
iy  tiresome,  and  its  chief  interest  consists  in  the 
stately  dignity,  and  often  graceful  beauty,  of  the 
language.    "  There  is  in  the  revolutions  of  taste 
and  language/'  says  Bishop  Hurd  (Dialogues  Mo- 
ral  and  Political,  p.  157,  ed.  1760),  "  a  certain 
point  which  is  more  favourable  to  the  purposes  of 
poetry  (and  it  may  be  added,  of  stately  prose),  than 
any  other.    It  may  be  difficult  to  fix  this  point 
with  exactness.     But  we  shall  hardly  mistake  in 
supposing  it  lies  somewhere  between  the  rude  es- 
says of  uncorrected  fancy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  refinements  of  reason  and  science  on  the  other. 
And  diis  I  take  to  have  been  the  condition  of  our 
language  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth.    It  was  pure, 
strong,  and  perspicuous,  without  afiectation.    At 
the  same  time  the  high  figurative  manner,  which 
fits  a  language  so  peculiarly  for  the  uses  of  the 
poet,  had  not  yet  been  controuled  by  the  prosaic 
genius  of  philosophy  and  logic."   At  the  period  to 
which  the  bishop  alludes,  the  Italians  were  the  ob- 
jects of  imitation,  as  the  French  have  been  since ; 
and,  together  with  the  stately  majestic  step  of  their 
productions,  the  style  of  Sidney  and  his  contem- 
poraries has  a  good  deal  of  their  turgidity  and 
conceit.   I  might  select  a  number  of  beautiful  de- 
scriptions from  the  Arcadia,  as  for  example,  the 
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mudi*adi9]red  passage  in  Book  XI.,  of  M usidorus 
managing  a  steed.  We  have. already  seen  the  skill 
of  the  author  in  drawing  characters ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  striking  portrait  of  an  envious  man. 
^' Aipan  of  the  most  envious  disposition  that  I  think 
ever  infected  the  air  with  his  breath,  whose  eyes 
could  not  look  right  upon  any  happy  man,  por  ears 
bear  the  burden  of  any  body's  praise ;  contrary  to 
the  nature  of  all  other  plagues,  plagued  with  others' 
well-being :  making  happiness  the  ground  of  his 
unhappiness,  and  good  news  an  argument  of  his 
sorrow;  In  sum,  a  man  whose  £^vour  no  man  could 
win,  but  by  being  miserable,"  (p.  130).  This  cha* 
racter  has  been  imitated  and  expanded  in  the  19th 
number  of  the  Spectator.  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  Pamela  sewing  is  a  pretty  fair  specimen  of 
the  kind  of  conceits  scattered  through  the  work. 
'*  For  the  flowers  she  had  wrought  carried  suph 
life  in  them,  that  the  cunningest  painter  might 
have  learned  of  her  needle,  which,  with  so  pretty 
a  manner,  made  his  careers  to  and  fro  throui^h  the 
cloth,  as  if  the  needle  itself  would  have  been  loth 
to  have  gone  fromward  such  a  mistress,  but  that 
it  hoped  to  return  thitherward  very  quickly  agaix), 
the  cloth  looking  with  many  eyes  upon  her,  and 
lovingly  embracing  the  wounds  she  gave  it ;  the 
shears  also  were  at  hand  to  behead  the  silk  thaji; 
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was  grown  too  short.  And  if  at  any  time  she  put 
her  mouth  to  bite  it  off,  it  seemed  that  where  she 
had  been  long  in  making  of  a  rose  with  her  hands^ 
she  would  in  an  instant  make  roses  with  her  lips ; 
as  the  lilies  seemed  to  have  their  whiteness  rather 
of  the  hand  that  made  them,  than  of  the  matter 
whereof  they  were  made,  and  that  they  grew  there 
by  the  suns  of  her  eyes,  and  were  refreshed  by 
the  most  comfortable  air  which  an  unawares  sigh 
might  bestow  upon  them." 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  what  is 
meant  as  the  comic  part  of  this  romance,  consists 
in  satire  upon  Dametas,  chiefly  on  account  of  his 
love  of  agriculture,  and  the  absurdities  of  his  wife 
and  daughter.  But  it  is  by  no  means  happy ;  nor 
has  the  author  been  more  successful  in  what  is 
designed  as  pastoral  in  his  romance.  A  band  of 
shepherds  is  introduced  at  the  close  of  each  book,^ 
as  waiting  on  Basilius,  and  singing  alternately  on 
amorous  and  rural  subjects.  There  is  not  proba- 
bly in  any  other  work  in  our  language  a  greater 
portion  of  execrable  poetry,  than  may  be  found  in 
the  Arcadia,  and  tliis,  perhaps,  less  owing  to  want 
of  poetical  talent  in  the  author,  than  to  his  affecta- 
tion and  constant  attempts  to  versify  on  an  imprac- 
ticable  system.  At  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  it 
was  thought  possible  to  introduce  into  English 
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verse  all  the  different  measures  that  had  been  em- 
ployed in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  accordingly  we 
have  in  the  Arcadia,  HexameterSi  or,  at  least,  whac 
were  intended  by  the  author  as  such ;  Elegiacs, 
Sapphics,  Anacreontics,  Phaleuciacks,  Asclepi- 
ades,  and,  in  short,  every  thing  but  poetry.  The 
effect,  indeed,  is  perfectly  abominable. 

Another  affectation  of  the  times,  and  to  which 
in  particular  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  led  by  his 
iinitation  of  Sannazzaro,  was  the  adoption  of  aU 
the  various  quaint  devices  which  have  been  in- 
troduced into  Italian  poetry.  We  have  the  Terza 
rima,  the  Sestina,  Canzone,  Sonnets  and  Echos, 
the  greater  part  of  which,  owing  to  the  constraint 
to  which  they  reduced  the  author,  are  almost,  and 
some  of  them  altogether,  unintelligible.  In  the 
whole  Arcadia  I  recollect  only  two  poems  which 
reach  mediocrity,  and  these  have  at  least  the  me- 
rit of  being  truly  in  the  Italian  style.  The  first 
is  a  Sonnet  on  a  Lady  Sleeping ;  the  other  is  a 
Madrigal  addressed  to  the  Sun. 


I. 

Lock  up,  fair  lids,  tb«  treasure  of  my  heart, 
Preserve  those  beams  this  age*s  only  light  { 

To  her  sweet  sense,  sweet  Sleep,  some  ease  impart-— 
Her  seoie  too  weali  to  bear  her  spirits  might. 
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And  wbile,  O  Sleep !  tboa  closest  up  her  sight, 
(Her  sight  where  love  did  forge  bis  fairest  dart,) 
O  harbour  all  her  charms  in  easeful  plight! 
Let  00  strange  dream  make  her  fair  body  start* 

But  yet,  O  Dream  !  if  thou  wilt  not  depart 
in  this  rare  subject  from  thy  common  fight. 
But  wilt  thyself  in  such  a  seat  delight — 

Then  take  my  shape,  and  play  a  lover's  part, 
Kiss  her  from  me,  and  say  unto  her  sprite, 
Till  her  pyes  shine  I  live  in  darkest  night. 


p.  364. 


ir. 

Why  dost  thou  haste  away, 

O  Titan  fair  1  the  giver  of  the  day  i 

Is  it  to  carry  news 

To  Western  wights,  what  stars  \n,hasi  appt^r. 

Or  doest  thou  think  that  here 

Is  left  a  Sun,  whose  beams  thy  place  may  use  ? 

Yet  stay  and  well  peruse 

What  be  her  gifts  that  majke  her  equal  Thee; 

Bend  all  thy  light  to  see 

In  earthly  clothes  enclosed  a  heavenly  spark  : 

Thy  running  course  cannot  such  beauties  mark* 

No,  no,  thy  motions  be 

Hastened  from  us  with  bar  of  shadow  dark, 

Because  that  Thou,  the  author  of  our  sight, 

Disdain'st  we  see  thee  stain*d  with  other's  light. 


P.  368.  I 


Such  are  the  best  productions  of  an  author  whom 
Sir  William  Temple,  in  the  land  that  had  ahr^dj 
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giyeti  birth  to  Shakspeare,  and  Spenser,  and  Mil- 
ton, scrupled  not  to  pronounce  "  the  greatest  poet 
and  the  noblest  genius  of  any  that  have  left  wri- 
tings behind  them,  and  published  in  ours  or  any 
other  modern  language."  (Miscellanea,  part  11.) 
The  Arcadia  was  also  much  read  and  admired  by 
WaHer  and  Cowley,  and  has  been  obTibusly  imi- 
tated in  many  instances  by  our  early  dramatists. 
The  story  of  Plangus  in  the  Arcadia,  is  the  origin 
of  Shirley's  Andromana  or  Merchant's  Wife,  and 
of  Cupid's  Revenge,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
That  part  of  the  pastoral  where  Pyrocles  agrees 
to  command  the  Helots,  seems  to  have  suggested 
those  scenes  of  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  in 
which  Valentine  leagues  himself  with  the  outlaws* 
An  episode  in  the  second  book  of  the  Arcadia, 
where  a  king  of  Paphlagonia,  whose  eyes  had 
been  put  out  by  a  bastard  son,  is  described  as  led 
by  his  rightful  heir,  whom  he  had  cruelly  used 
for  the  sake  of  his  wicked  brother,  has  furnished 
Shakspeare  with  the  underplot  concerning  Gloster 
and  his  two  sons,  in  King  Lear.  There  are  in  the 
romance  the  same  description  of  a  bitter  storm^ 
and  the  same  request  of  the  father,  that  he  might 
be  led  to  the  summit  of  a  cli^T,  which  occur  in  that 
pathetic  tragedy. 
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The  Arcadia  was  also,  as  we  learn  from  MOtoiii 
the  companion  of  the  prison  hours  of  Charles  I., 
whom  that  poet,  in  his  Iconoclastes,  reproaches 
with  having  stolen  a  prayer  of  Pamela  to  insert  in 
his  Ikon  BasUikS*  But  whether  the  author  of  that 
production  actually  fell  into  this  inadvertence,  or 
whethej  his  antagonist,  who  seems  to  have  be- 
lieved in  its  authenticity,  procured  the  interpola- 
tion of  the  passage,  that  he  might  enjoy  an  oppor- 
tunity of  reviling  his  sovereign  for  impiety,  and  of 
taunting  him  with  literary  plagiarism,  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  controversy  among  the  bio- 
graphers of  the  English  bard.  (See  Symmons's 
Life  of  Milton,  p.  278,  Sec.) 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Heroic  Romance.^^Pokxaf^e.-^Cleopatra.-^ 
Cas$andra. — Ibrahim. — CUlie,  S^c, 

BoiLEAU,  and  several  other  French  writers^  haire 
deduced  the  origin  of  the  heroic  from  the  pastoral 
romance,  especially  from  the  Astrea  of  D'Uri%; 
and  indeed  Mad.  Scuderi,  in  her  preikce  to  ibra«* 
him,  one  of  her  earliest  productions,  affirms  that 
she  had  chosen  the  Astrea  as  her  model*  To  thai 
species  of  composition  may,  no  doubt,  be  fittribu« 
ted  some  of  the  tamest  ftatmres  of  the  heroic  ro« 
mance,  its  insipid  dialogues  and  tedious  episoden; 
but  many  of  the  elements  Of  which  it  is  compound* 
ed  must'  be  sought  in  anteriolr  and  more  spirited 
compositions* 

Thus,  we  find  lA  the  ti^oic  romance  a  great 
deal  of  tocient  chivahrous  delintetioii.    DragonSy 


necromancerB,  giants,  and  enchanted  castles,  are 
indeed  banished ;  but  heroism  and  gallantry  are 
still  preserved.    These  attributes,  however,  have 
assumed  a  different  station  and  importance.    In 
romances  of  chivalry,  love,  though  a  solemn  and 
serious  passion,  is  subordinate  to  heroic  achieve- 
ment.    A  knight  seems  chiefly  to  have  loved  his 
mistress,  because  he  obtained  her  by  some  warlike 
exploit ;  she  formed  an  excuse  for  engaging  in  pe- 
rilous adventures,  and  he  mourned  her  loss,  as  it 
was  attended  with  that  of  his  dearer  idol — ^honour. 
In  the  heroic  romance,  on  the  other  hand,  love 
seems  the  ruling  passion,  and  military  exploits  are 
chiefly  performed  for  the  sake  of  a  mistress :  glo- 
ry is  the  spring  of  the  one  species  of  compositionv 
and  love  of  the  other ;  but  in  both,  according  to 
the  expression  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  heroes 
are  knights  who  combat  for  the  love  of  hom>ur  and 
the  honour  of  love. 

Much  of  the  heroic  romcmce  has  been  also  de- 
rived from  the  ancient  Greek  romances.  The  spi- 
rit of  these  compositions  had  been  kept  alive  du- 
ring the  middle  ages,  and  had  never  been  altoge- 
ther extinguished,  even  by  the  prevalence  and  po- 
pularity of  tales  of  chivalry.  The  Philocopo  of 
Boccaccio,  said  to  have  been  composed  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  Maryi  natural  daughter  of  the  king 
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of  Naples,  bears,  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Greek 
romance.  This  work  is  taken  from  a  ^rench  me- 
trical tale  of  the  13th  century,  which  has  been 
imitated  in  almost  all  the  languages  of  Europe* 
(Ellis's  Metrical  Romances,  vol.  iii.)  In  Boccac- 
cio's version  of  this  story,  Florio,  prince  of  Spain* 
falls  in  love  with  Blancafior,  an  orphan,  educated 
at  his  &ther*s  court.  To  prevent  the  risk  of  his 
son  forming  an  unequal  alliance,  the  king  sells 
the.  object  of  his  attachment  to  some  Asiatic  mer*. 
chants,  and  hence  the  romance  is  occupied  with 
the  search  made  for  her  by  Florio,  under  the  name 
of  Philocopo.  The  work  is  chiefly  of  the  tenor  of 
the  heroic  romance,  but  it  presents,  an  example  of 
almost  every  species  of  fiction.  Heathen  divinities 
appear  in  disguise,  and  the  rival  lover  of  Blanca- 
fior  is  transformed  into  a  fountain :  stories  of  gal- 
lantry'are  related  at  the  court  of  Naples,  which 
Florio  visits,  and  the  account  of  the  gardens  and 
seraglio  of  the  Egyptian  emir  resembles  the  de« 
scriptions  in  fairy  and  oriental  tales. 

Theagenes  and  Chariclea  was  translated  into 
French  by  Amy'ot,  in  15479  and  ten  editions  were 
printed  before  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  The 
story  pf  Florizel,  Clareo,and  the  Unfortunate  Ysea, 
a  close  imitation  of  the  Clitophon  and  Leucippe, 
written  originally  in  Castilian,  was  translated  into 
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FteoiA  in  1554»  and  soon  became  a  popular  pro* 
duction.    0 

On  the  decline  of  romances  of  chivalry^  it  waa 
natural  to  search  for  some  species  of  fiction  to 
supply  their  place  with  the  public.  The  spiritual 
and  pastoral  romances  were  not  sufficiently  enter- 
taining nor  abundant  for  this  purpose,  and  the  sale 
of  ten  editions  of  the  work  of  Heliodorus  was  a 
strong  inducement  to  attempt  something  original 
in  a  similar  taste.  In  pursuance  of  this  new  object, 
tiie  writers  of  that  species  of  fiction,  which  may  be 
peculiarly  entitled  Heroic  Romance,  resorted  in 
search  of  characters  partly  to  classical  and  partly 
to  Moorish  heroes. 

The  adoption  of  the  former  may,  perhaps,  have 
been  owing  to  Amjrot's  translation  of  Plutarch,  in 
which  there  were  many  interpolations  savouring 
of  the  author  of  *^  La  vie  et  faits  de  Marc  Antoino 
Le  Triumvir  et  de  sft  mie  Cleopatre,  translate  de 
V  historien  Plutarque  pour  tres  illustre  haute  et 
puissante  dame  Mad.  Fran9aise  de  Poues  dame  de 
Chateaubriand." 

It  was  the  well-known  History  of  the  Dissen- 
nons  of  the  Zegris  and  Abencerrages  that  brought 
the  Moorish  stories  and  characters  into  vogue  in 
France.  The  Spanish  writers  attribute  this  work 
to  a  Moor,  who  retured  into  Africa  after  the  con* 
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queit  of  Granada.  His  graadaon,  ndio  inherited 
.  tbe  M&)  gvre  ity  they  say,  to  a  Jew ;  and  he  in 
tol^i  presented  it  to  Rodrigo  Ifence  de  Leoo, 
count  of  BaykO)  who  ordered  it  to  foe  translated 
•by  Genes  Pares  M  Hita.  This  accoimt,  how* 
-ewetf  is  extremely  apocrypiial.  The  knowledge, 
oideedy  diq^yed  foy  the  au&or,  ceinceming  the 
^ibes  and  families  of  the  Moors  settled  in  6m- 
jdada  before  the  conquest  of  that  city  by  the  mo- 
narcfas  of  Castile,  renders  it  probable  that  Geoess 
^del  Hita  consulted  some  Anduan  M&  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  the  Moorish  contentions ;  but»  on  the  other 
handy  the  partiality  to  the  Christian  cause,  which 
,runs  through  the  whole  work,  proves,  that  the  pre- 
tended tmnsktor  was  the  ociguial  authinr  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  composition,  and  that  it  was 
4irst  written  in  the  Spanish  language. 

This  productfon  may  be  regarded  as  historical 
4n  some  of  the  leading  political  incidents  record* 
-ed,  but  tiie  hanuigues  of  the  heroes,  the  loves  of 
4he  Moorish  princes,  the  games  and  the  festivals, 
are  the  supentniGture  of  fancy.  In  these,  how- 
ever, national  manneni  are  fiutfafuily  preserved, 
-and  in  the  romance  of  Hita  more  information  is 
affibrded'conoermng  the  custoaos  and  diaracter  of 
the  Moors  than  by  any  of  the  Spanidi  idstoriaaa. 
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The  work  commences  with  the  esirly  hbtory  of 
Granada,  but  we  soon  come  to  those  events  that 
.  preceded  and  accelerated  its  fall—the  competitions 
for  the  sovereignty,  and  dissensions  of  the  &c- 
•tions  of  the  Zegris  and  Abencerrages.    Of  these 
the  former  race  sprung  from  the  kings  of  Fez  and 
Morocco;  the  latter  descended  from  the  ancient 
princes  of  Yemen.    In  this  work,  and  all  those 
•which  treat  of  the  factions  of  Gruuida,  the  Zegds 
are  represented  as  a  fierce  and  tm*bulent  tribe. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Abencerrages,  while  their 
^equals  in  valour,  are  painted  as  the  most  amiable 
:of  heroes,  endowed  with  gracefid  manners  and 
-elegant  accomplishments.    The  Zegris,  howev^, 
remained  faithful  to  the  cause  of  their  -country, 
-while  the  Abencerrages,  by  finally  enlisting  under 
the  banners  of  Ferdinand,  were  the  chief  instru- 
ments of  the  downfall  of  Granada.    The  Spanish 
monarch,  availing  himself  of  the  Moorish  dissen- 
sions, and  of  the  valour  of  Don  Rodrigo  of  Arra- 
gon,  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  of  Calatrava,  vi- 
gorously attacked  Granada,  and  finally  accom- 
plished its  ruin  by  means  of  the  Abencerrages, 
who  revolted  to  him  in  revenge  for  the  unheard- 
of  cruelties  exercised  on  their  race  by  one  of  their 
native  princes*  Thiswork  also  presents  the  strange, 
though  not  uncommon^  spectacle  of  a  nation  ex- 
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piring  in  the  midst  of  revelry  and  amusement  t  the 
gates  of  its  capital  were  assaulted  by  a  foreign  ene- 
my-—the  energy  of  the  peo^de  was  employed,  and 
their  valour  wasted  in  internal  war,  but  nothing 
could  interrupt  the  course  of  festivity.  Every  day 
brought  fresh  disaster  without,  and  new  bloodshed 
within ;  but  evecy  vacant  hour  was  devoted  to  ca« 
rousals,  and  to  idle  and  romantic  gallantry.  In 
the  work  of  Hita  there  are  also  introduced  a  num- 
ber of  short  poetical  romances.  Each  festival  and 
cmnbat  funushes  the  author  with  a  subject  for 
these  compositions ;  some  of  which  are  jprobably 
the  invention  of  Hita,  while  others  i^iparently 
liave  been  founded  on  Arabian  traditions. 
>  This  romance,  or  history,  was  &st  printed  at 
Akala  in  16(H,  and  soon  became  extremely  po- 
pular :  there  was  no  literal.translation  till  the  late 
one  by  M.  San4,  but  a  dose  imitation,  published 
-early  in  the  17th  century,  is  the  origin  of  all  those 
French  romances  which  turn  on  the  gallantries 
and  adventures  of  the  Moors  jof  Granada,  as  the 
•  Alinahide  of  Scude^y  &c 

.  But  though  the,  works  above-mentioned  may 
have  supplied  inodents  to  the  writers  of  heroic 
'rotnanceii  many  of  the  pictures  in  that,  as  in  every 
other  species  of  fictidn^^  havei  been  copied  from 


tfaiemiiiiiiersofilieage.  Tluit  d^votioH^  ill  palrd- 
cviwty  to  the  fair  tex^  which  exalted  them  into  ob* 
jects  mther  of  adoratioxi  thaii  of  love,  and  which 
fortus  the  chief  chancterigtio  of  the  haroie  ro* 
m^ce^  waa  a  contiequence  of  the  pecnHar  state 
of  lediag  and  eentioient  in  the  age  of  Louis  XIV^ 
Never  was  pi&rae.iso  miioh  an  t)b|eet  of  imitatton 
td  his  pedjpie  wb  that  monarch;  and  hence  faia 
Qoartiei^  afi^ted  the  same  sfiedcts  of  gaUahtry^ 
{practised  by  a  Aovereign»  who  jpaid  to  beauty  ft 
odoatadt  and  respectftd  homage^  ahd  whose  love^ 
if  leas  chividirous  than  that  of  Francis  h,  or  lets 
tender  than  ^t  t)f  Henry  IY»y  had  more  esppeaf^ 
ancCf  at  least,  of  veneration  and  idolatty*  **  C 'est 
avOc  eclat  et  soraptuosit^,"  says  Segnr  (Lea  F)§m« 
mes,  VoL  ii.|>.  156>) ''  qa'  U  (Lonis  XIY.)  offie  des 
hosmmgeB  a  la  beant^.  Forc6  d*  aimer  il  fait  une 
DiVmil^  de  V  objet  qu'  il  exhausse,  pour  Be  paa 
ae  rabaisser  a  ses  prqpres  jreuzi  et  eleve  la  Fen»- 
ane  devant  laquelle  il  te  prosteme.  Nous  V  tnd* 
Mn»  tous  a  ia  tille  et  ala  cdur.  Aucun  roy  n'  % 
donn6  le  ton  comme  cehii-ci^  tt'  a>  commelui  iii« 
jQui  suff  la  conduit^  et  presqiie  sur  les  peio^es. 
Notre  galanterie  a  pris  la  temite  de  respect  poor 
le  Sexe  dont  lie  monarqi;^  nous  offire  V  exemple»' 
I    We  find^  accordioglyy  that  whether  dassiod  or 
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Moorish  heroes  be  introduced,  the  general  tone 
of  the  heroic  romance  is  nearly  the  same.  But, 
besides  that  exalted  spocies.of  love  which  no  se- 
verity could  chill,  and  no  distance  diminish,  for 
i»hich  no  sacrifiee  was  too  great,  and  no  entevp^iso 
too  perilous,  we  always  meet  widi  the  same  inter* 
minaMe  length-*4he  same  minute  desoriptions*— 
the  same  tedious  dialogue— .the  same  interruptions 
to  the  principal  narrative  by  stories  interwoven 
with  it,  which  perplex  and  distract  the  attentioui 
The  introduction  of  long  and  constantly  recurring 
episodes,  a  wietehed  fecundity,  whidi  is  a  proof 
of  real  barrenness,  is  the  great  fiiult  of  the  heroie 
romance—'*  £h  mon  Dieu,''  said  a  celebrated 
philosopher,  ^*st  vous  avez  de  quoi  faire  deux 
Romans,  faites  en  deux,  et  ne  les  mde^  pas  pour 
ies  gater  1*  un  V  autre." 

■•  I  shall  now,  according  to  my  plan,  present  the 
reader  with  a  short  account  of  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  Remans  de  longue  Haleine,  as 
Ihey  have  been  termed,  which  may  be  vulgarly 
translated  long^nded  romances. 

Nearly  all  o£  these  were  written  by  three  an* 
thors,  GomberviUe,^'  Calprenede,  and  Madame 
Scttderi.   The 

.'  See  Appendix,  No.  5.  ' 
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FOLBXANDRE 

of  Gomberville,  which  was  first  publidied  in  1632, 
and  enjoyed  a  lugh  reputation  in  the  age  of  Car- 
dinal Richelieu,  was  the  earliest  of  the  heroic  ro- 
mances, and  seems  to  have  been  the  model  of  the 
works  of  Calprenede  and  Scuderi.  This  ponder- 
ous work  maybe  regarded  as  a  sort  of  intermedi- 
ate production  between  these  later  compositionB 
and  the  ancient  fables  of  chivalry.  It  has,  indeed, 
a  closer  affinity  to  the  heroic  romance ;  but  many 
pf  the  exploits  of  the  hero  are  as  extravagant  as 
those  of  a  paladin  or  knight  of  the  Bound  Table. 
In  the  episode  of  the  Peruvian  Inca,  there  is  a 
fimnidable  giant,  and  in  another  part  of  the  wcnrk 
we  are  introduced  to  a  dragon,  which  lays  waste 
a  whole  kingdom.  An  infinite  number  of  tourna- 
ments are  also  interspersed  through  the  volumes. 
In  some  of  its  features  Polexandre  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  Greek  romance;  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  incidents  is  similar;  as  in  the  Greek 
romance,  the  events,  in  a  great  measure,  arise 
from  adventures  with  pirates;  and  the  scene  is 
chiefly  laid  at  sea  or  in  small  islands,  or  places  on 
the  sea  coast. 
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Polexaadre,  the  hero  of  this  work,  was  king  of 
the  Canary  Islands,  and'  reigned  over  them  soon- 
after  the  discovery  of  America*  In  his  early  youth 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  captured  by  a  pi« 
ratical  vessel  fitted,  out  from  Britany,  and  being 
carried  to  France,  he  there  received  an  educa- 
tion superior  to  what  could  have  been  reason- 
ably expected  in  the  seminaries  of  the  Canary 
Islands. 

After  an  absence  of  some  years,  Poleicandre 
set.out.on  his  return  to  his  own  country.  In  the 
course  of  his  voyage  he  approached  the  coast  of 
Africa^  where  he  learned  that  the  hardy  Abdel- 
melec,  son  of  the  powerful  Muley  Nazar,  emperor 
of  Morocco,  had  proclaimed  a  splendid  tourna- 
ment, with  a  view  of  procuring  a  general  acknow- 
ledgment from  all  the  heroes  and  sovereigns  on 
earth,  that  Alcidiana,  queen  of  the  Inaccessible 
Island,  was  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  uni- 
verse. The  African  prince,  it  is  true,  had  never 
beheld  Alcidiana,  but  he  had  fallen  in  love  with 
this  incomparable  beauty  by  seeing  her  portrait; 
This  notion  of  princes, — ^for  it  is  a  folly  peculiar  to 
them,-4)ecomingeoamoured  of  a  portrait,  the  ori- 
ginal of  which  is  at  the  end  of  the  world,  or  per- 
haps does  not  exist,  seems  to  be  of  oriental  ori- 
gin.   Thus^  in  the  Mille  et  un  jours,  there  is  the 
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Story  of  a  prince^  who,  after  a  long  aearoby  diseo- 
Tora  that  the  picture  he  adored  was  a  representa* 
tioD  of  one  of  the  concubines  of  Solomon* 

The  prince  of  the  Canaries  proceeds  to  the 
toumamenty  with  the  intention  of  contesting  the 
general  proposition  laid  down  by  Abdelmelec  con* 
ceming  the  beauty  of  his  mistress;  biit  the  view 
of  the  portrait  makes  such  an  impression  on  his 
heart,  that  so  far  from  disputing  the  pre-eminence 
of  Alcidiana,  he  combats  Abdehnelec,  in  order  to 
make  him  renounce  his  passion  and  his  picture. 

Having  possessed  himself  of  this  tr^thy,  Poles* 
andre  now  returns  to  the  Canary  Islands,  the  de« 
elared  admirer  of  Alcidiana.  On  his  arriyal  there 
he  finds  that  his  sister  had  been  lately  carried  off 
by  corsairs.  The  king  of  Scotland,  it  is  true,  was 
in  chase  of  the  ravishers,  but  Polezandre  did  not 
conceive  that  his  own  exertions  could,  on  that  ac* 
count,  be  dispensed  with.  While  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  pirates,  he  is  driven  by  a  storm  into 
the  mouth  of  a  river  in  an  unknown  island.  On 
disembarking,  he  finds  that  the  country  is  delist* 
ful,  and  Its  inhabitants  apparendy  dviUied.  A 
shepherd  offers  to  conduct  him  to  the  nearest  ha« 
bitation :  while  on  Xh&x  way  they  observe  a  stag 
spring  forth  from  a  forest  of  cedaii  and  pafana,  witii 
an  arrow  in  its  shoulder*    Instantly  Pdexandrq 


liecuni  tbo  sound  of  a  horny  and  bAaUb  a  duffiot 
drawn  by  four  white  hor96A«    Tbk  convoyance 
was  open,  and  w«8  in  shapa  of  a  throne.    It  was 
drivon  by  a  baautiful  womany  in  the  garb  of  a 
nympby  while  another,  still  more  roq^laEident,  and 
who  carried  a  bow  and  orrows>  occupied  the  prin* 
qipal  seat  in  this  bunting  machine.    Though  Pq*< 
lexandre  enjoyed  but  a  transient  glance,  he  dia-'> 
coT^rss  from  the  resemblance  to  the  portrait,  thai 
this  is  the  divine  Alcidiana*  The  passiimy  of  which 
he  had  already  felt  the  first  emotions,  takes  full 
possession  of  his  soul,  and  he  already  begms  tcr 
make  ingenious  compariaona  between  his  own  si- 
tuation and  that  of  the  wounded  t^»  ^d  mentally 
reproaches  this  animal  with  insensibility  in  ayoid-^ 
ing  the  transport  of  being  pierced  by  the  arrows 
of  Alcidiana^  Polexandre,  accordin^y ,  resolves  to. 
remain  on  the  isbnd,  and  to  disguise  himself  as  a: 
8hq>h6rd,  that  he  might  enjoy  firequent  opportunif* 
ties  of  beholdmg  the  object  of  his  passion.  An  old- 
man,  with  whom  he  resided^  informs  him  of  eveiyr 
thing  connected  with  the  history  of  the  queen. 
Among  othar  topics^  be  m^tiona  a  prediction 
made  aoon  after  her  birth,  which  declared  diat  aha 
was  liable  to  the  hazard  of  being  united  to  a  slavey 
who  was  to  coma  firom  the  most  barbarmit  nation 
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of  Africai  but  which,  at  the  same  thne,  promised^ 
the  greatest  prosperity  to  the  kingdom,  if  she' 
could  resolve  to  accept  him  for  a  husband.  In  or- 
der to  avoid  the  risk  of  this  unworthy  alliance, 
the  princess  remained,  for  the  most  part,  immufed* 
in  her  palace.    Polexandre,  however,  has  occasi- 
onal opportunities  of  seeing  her,  and  at  length 
enjoys  the  good  fortune  of  preserving  her  life- 
while  she  was  engaged  in  her  favourite  amuse- 
ment of  hunting.  This  procures  him  admission  to 
the  palace,  and  his  access  to  the  presence  of  the- 
queen  is  still  farther  facilitated  by  his  suppress- 
ing a  rebellion  which  had  broken  out  in  the  is- 
land.   He  gradually  insinuates  himself  into  her 
confidence;  and  as  she  had  discovered  his  rank 
from  the  rich  gifb9  he  bestowed  on  her  attendants, 
she  abates  somewhat  of  that  hauieuvy  wluch  it 
seems  was  the  distinguishing  feature  in  her  cha-- 
racter.    The  romance  is  now  occupied  widi  the 
struggles  that  arise  between  this  feeling  and  love, 
which  are  fully  detailed  in  a  very  tiresome  chap- 
ter, entified  Histoire  des  divers  sentiroens  d' Alci- 
diane.  At  length  Polexandre  leaves  the  princess, 
in  order  to  recover  one  of  her  favourite  attendants 
who  had  been  carried  off  by  a  Portuguese  corsair. 
He  soon  sails  to  such  a  distance  as  to  lose  sight  of 
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the  Idand  of  Alcidiana,  which  had  received  from 
enchantment  the  unfortunate  property,  that  when 
once  out  of  view  it  could  never  be  regained. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  romance  is  occupied 
with  the  adventures  of  Polexandre  in  his  fruitless 
attempts  to  makethiB  invisible  territory,  and  in  his 
extirpation  of  those  daring  princes  who  aspired  to 
the  love  of  its  queen.  For  this  Beauty  was  belo- 
ved  by  all  the  monarchs  on  earth :  even  those  who 
could  not  pretend  to  her  in  marriage  proclaimed' 
themselves  her  admirers ;  and  knights,  though  at 
the  extremity  of  the  globe,  rigorously  abstained 
from  looking  on  any  woman  after  having  viewed 
the  portrait  of  Alcidiana.  One  would  think  even 
a  princess,  must  be  somewhat  whimsical  to  take 
umbrage  at  such  remote  courtship,  nevertheless 
Alcidiana  had  been  grievously  offended.  She  had 
been  shocked  that  the  khan  of  Tartary,  the  prince 
of  Denmark,  and  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  had 
paid  her  the  most  distant  devotion.  To  adore  Al- 
cidiana, though'  her  residence  was  inaccessible, 
and  her  worshippers  at  the  distance  of  a  thousand 
mUes,  was  a  deadly  offence  for  all  but  Polexandre. 

■ 

This  prince,  meanwhile,  traverses  different  parts 
of  the  globe  in  quest  of  the  Inaccessible  Isle,  but 
his  adventures  are  chiefly  laid  in  Africa,  and  near- 
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ly  one  bidf  of  the  romBuce  ta  oecupiiBd  widi  Mofur^ 
ish  episodes. 

At  length  PoleBandre  arrives  at  a  oountry  qq 
the  banks  of  the  Niger,  the  monarch  of  which  was 
wont  to  despatch  to  Ae  temple  of  the  San^  an  aor 
Bual  cargo  of  persons  iriio  were  to  be  ranked 
onong  the  slaves  of  lliat  divini^.  PoIeBandre 
b^  leave  to  accompany  this  mission  in  the  disv 
guise  of  a  slave,  as  he  knew  that  Alcidiana  sent 
thither  an  yearly  offering.  By  this  device  he  re« 
gains  the  Inaccesmble  Isle  in  the  vessd  that 
brought  the  tribute,  and  if hich  invariably  steer* 
ed  the  right  course  by  enchantment.  On  his  «w 
rival  at  the  island  of  his  mi^ess,  he  finds  it  over* 
ran  by  a  Spanish  army,  which  had  been  sent  un** 
der  the  Duke  Medina  Sidonia,  for  the  purpose  of 
subjugating  the  Canary  Islands ;  but  the  armada 
having  been  driven  on  the  Inaccessible  Isle,  the 
land  forces  had  meanwhile  attempted  its  con* 
quest.  Polexandre,  who  is  at  first  unknown,  gains 
some  splaidid  successes  over  the  Spaniards,  and 
a  belief  is  spread  through  the  island  that  the 
Aftican  slave  alluded  to  in  the  predietiony  and 
whose  alliance  wiA  their  princess  was  to  he  the 
forerunner  of  so  much  prosperity,  had  at  length 
amved..  The  iq^oach  of  a  second  Spanish  fleet. 
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and  the  iboreftsiog  dadgers  of  the  kingdonli  induct 
the  inhabitants  to  insiit  that  Alcidiana  should  f ul« 
fii  the  prophecy.  By  the  importontties  of  liw 
people,  she  is  at  length  forced  to  fix  a  day  for  Ihe 
perlbrtnance  of  the  nuptiiil  ceremony.  Polexan* 
dre,  to  the  infinite  joy  of  thb  princess^  discovers 
h&nielf  at  the  altar,  and  the  stfme  dhf  witnesses 
the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  armies,  the  confli^ 
gration  of  their  fieet,  and  the  union  of  Polexandre 
with  Alcidiana.  .) 

The  above  is  an  outline  of  the  chief  materiab  of 
this  romance,  but  the  events  are  arranged  in  a  to- 
tally different  order  from  that  in  which  they  have 
been  here  related.  Like  the  writers  of  Greek  ro- 
mance,  the  autbOTi  ' 

■^ >  la  aieShtt  vsi 

Noo  seciis  ac  dotas  andiloreiii  nplt^ 

« 

which  Oiakes  a  great  part  of  Us  work  more  unil»- 
teUigible  than  it  would  otherwise  be,  firom  btr 
•consequent  ignorance  Of  this  eircumstadces  and 
4ntuation  of  ihe.prindpal  dhariusters,  and  the  aUft* 
sions  contained  in  their  tedious  conversations* 

A  sketch  of  this  romanee  wM  first  published 
by  the  author  under  the  titte  of  L'Extl  de  FUlex- 
andre.    It  was  afterwards  enlarged  to  its  present 
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bulk  of  five  volumes,  each  of  which  contains  about 
twelve  hundred  pages,  and  to  every  volume  an 
adulatory  dedication  is  prefixed.  One  of  these 
addresses  contains  a  hint  of  the  author  having 
some  political  meaning  in  the  romance.  There  is 
nothing,  however,  of  this  sort  apparent,  iexcept  a 
general  wish  to  depreciate  the  character  of  the 
€lpaniards  and  the  lower  orders  of  society. 

Gromberville,  the  author  of  Polezandre,  also 
commenced  the  story  of 


LE  JEUNE  ALCIDIANE, 

the  son  of  Polexandre  and  Alddiana,  which  was 
subsequently  finished  by  Mad.  Gomez.  Soon  after 
the  birth  of  this  prince,  a  hermit,  who  piqued  him- 
self on  inspiration,  revealed  that  he  was  destined 
to  slay  his  fether.  The  romance  is  occupied  with 
•the  means  adopted  to  prevent  the  completion  of 
this  prediction. 
Gomberville,  besides  his  Polexandre  and  Le 

•  Jeune  Alcidiane,  is  also  the  author  of  two  ro- 
mances, of  no  great  merit  or  celebrity,  entitled 
Canted  and  Cytheree. 

•  Of  the  writers  of  the  description  with  which  we 
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are  now  occupied,  Calprenede*  is  certainly  the 
best.  The  French  critics  are  divided  ccmcenung 
the  superiority  of  his  Cleopatra  or  Cassandra,  but 
to  one  or  other  the  fiim  of  the  heroic  romance  is 
tiiwiyftfri^fil^ly  due* 


CLEOPATRA 

was  first  published  in  parts,  of  which  the  earliest 
•appeared  in  164«6»  and  when  completed,  the  whole 
was  printed  in  twelve  volumes  8vo.  The  capacity 
'  ef  the  author  in  extending  his  work  to  such  un- 
merciful length  n6ed  not  be  wondered  at^  as  it,  in 
ftct,  comprehends  three  immense,  and,  in  a  great 
measure,  unconnected  romances,  with  about  half 
a  dozen  minor  stories  or  episodes,  which  have  little 
relation  to  the  three  main  histories,  or  to  each 
other.  Indeed  the  plan  of  the  author  is  neatly 
the  same  as  if.  Richardson,  instead  of  forming 
three  novels  of  his  Pamela,  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
aon,  and  Clarissa,  had  chosen  to  interweave  them 
in  a  single  work,  giving  the  name  of  any  one  of 
them  to  the  whole  composition.  That  such  a 
aeheme  has  been  completely  adopted  in  the  ro- 

'  See  Appeadiz,  No«f'« 
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teance  now  before  ub,  will  appear  from  the  fol** 
lowing  dketeh. 

The  shades  df  night  had  not  yet  given  place  to 
the  fin^t  blushes  of  day,  when  the  disconsolate 
Tyridates,  awakened  by  his  cruel  inquietude^  and 
unable  to  await  the  approaching  light,  left  his  so- 
litary mansion  to  refresh  his  languishing  framci 
and  breathe  his4morous  thoughts  on  the  shore 
of  Alexandria. 

After  some  time  he  perceives  a  great  confla^ 
gmtion  on  Ihe  sea,  which  he  concludes  must  pn». 
ceed  from  n  burning  vessel^  and  he  is  naturally 
ied  to  compare  the  ftamee  to  those  by  which  he 
Is  himself  consmned.  <  Ah^  devouring  flames  I* 
^^elaims  he,  *  ye  net  your  part  with  less  power 
moA  cruelty  Ihdn  mine.  If  ye  be  not  soon  quenchw 
ed,  the  materials  will  fail  tiiat  teed  your  fi^,  but 
^e  flames  find  tn  my  soul  perpetual  fud ;  I  have 
Im  hope  of  relief  froma  contrary  element^  nopro»- 
)pect  of  the  end  of  such  a  substance  as  may  ever 
-bum  without  consuming/ 

This  ardent  lover  continued  lus  rhapsody  tiU 
tiie  approach  of  light,  When  he  saw  coming  to^ 
"w^ds  land  a  plank,  on  whioh  was  seated  the  queen 
t>f  Btlnopia,  with<me  of  her  melds  of  honoury  white 
her  prime  minister  was  swimming  behind,  and  im« 
polling  it  to  shore.    Tyridates  plunged  amid  the 
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^ftirefl  to  their  assistance,  and,  bidding  the  prime 
minister,  who  was  nearly  exhausted,  provide  for 
his  own  security,  took  his  place  at  the  plank,  by 
which  means  all  parties  arrived  safe  on  land. 
,    The  chief  of  the  two  ladies  resembled  Venus^ 
newly  sprung  from  the  womb  of  Thetis,  and  would 
have  been  mistaken. by  Tyridates,  for  a  sea-god* 
dess,  had  he  not  seen  the  waves  use  her  too  rudely 
to  be  her  subjects.    On  reaching  shore,  the  first 
concern  of  the  lady  was  to  faint,  and  the  waiting- 
woman,  who,  as  Puff  says»  must  always  do  as  her 
nlistriess,  and  who  on  the  present  occasion  had 
the  same  title  to  a  swoon,  instantly  fell  at  her 
feet.    When  they  had  recovered,  they  were  con*, 
ducted,  along  with  Eteodes,  the  person  who  at- 
tended them,  to  the  solitary  mansion  of  TjrridateSi 
which  stood  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
.  After  the  queen  had  enjoyed  a  few  hours  of  re- 
pose,, she  was  waited  on  by  her  host,  whom  sh6 
entr^ted  to  relate  the  story  of  his  life.  Tyridates 
declared  that  this  would  oblige  him  to  disclose 
what  he  had  resolved  to  hold  secret  as  long  as  his 
breast  would  contain  it,  and  that  even  by  the  ac- . 
knowledgmetit  of  his  name,  he  would  incur  the 
danger  of  his  life.    Waving,  however,  these  con- 
siderations, he  informed  her  that  he  was  brother 

,   VOL.  III.     .  Q 
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to  Phiaates,  king  of  Parthia.  That  prince  uaceaaA^ 
ed  the  throne  by  the  murder  of  his  father,  dnd  all 
the  rest  of  his  family,  with  the  exception  of  Tyri- 
dates,  who  escaped  to  a  neighbouring  court,  and 
sAerwards  settled  in  Judaea,  whose  long,  Herod, 
iras  the  avowed  enemy  of  Phrliates.  The  story  of 
Mariamne,  as  it  is  related  in  Josepbus,  is  the  ba« 
sii^  of  the  adtrentures  of  Tyrtdntes.    A  coolnest 
Subsisted  on  the  paort  of  this  princess  towards  h& 
hufiband,  as  he  hdd  ree^ixlly  put  to  death  her  &• 
tfaer  Alexander,  her  imele  Antigonus,  her  two 
gTAndiathers,  and  her  brother  Arlstobtdus.  Tyn« 
dates  fell  desperately  in  lorve  #ith  Mariamne,  but 
although  she  pt-eiieiired  her  fidelity  to  Herod  in- 
ylolate,  Salome,  that  monarb&'s  sister,  in  revenge 
for  an  Ulrrequited  affection  she  had  conceived  fbr 
Tyridates,  and  firom  hatred  to  Mariamne,  instilled 
ihe  most  fatal  suspicions  into  Ae  mind  of  her  bro- 
ther.    It  thus  became  necessary,  both  for  the 
sofbty  of  Mariamne  and  his  owii,  that  Tyridates 
rifould  seek  refuj^e  in  some  other  country.    He ' 
had  first  repdred  to  Itome,  bvit  as  the  splendent 
and  gaiety  of  that  capital  111  accorded  with  the 
fhime  of  his  mind,  he  had  betaken  himself  to  the 
solitary  dwelling  wbich  he  now  inhabited. 

In  return  for  this  Cotnmtinication,  the  attendant 
of  the  queen  of  Ethiopia  commences  the  history  of 


thdiife  of  ]l»  tnifltriedi,  wbidi  is  bile  of  die  thi-e(6 
fiMul  stones  in  tHe  wolrk,  Ittektes  to  her  amtmrs 
wilh  Gsesaiffoy  son  of  JoUtts  CtelMir  and  Gleopathiv 
who^bad  been  beliei^d  dead  through  the  Romaa 
^m^rei  but  had».  in  tusat^  escaped  into  Ethiopia 
after  the  ruin  oi  litalpo  Antony. 

About  this  time,  Coriolanus,  prince  of  Maurita^p 
nia,  arHv«d  at  the  nkansioii  of  Tytidates,  and  his 
story  may  be  eonsidered  aft  tihe  principal  one  in 
the  Tomancey  as  his  miitress,  Cleopatra,  gives  name 
to  the  work.  This  prince  was  son  of  the  celebra* 
ted  Juba^  and,  after  the  d^di  of  his  father,  was 
edttcaiied  at  Rome.  There  he  becam)^  enamoured 
of  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  the  queen  of  Egypt 
and  Marc  Antony ;  but  ^sgusted  by  Ae  prefer^ 
ence  which  Augustus  showed  to  his  rival  Tiberi- 
us, he  one  day  sdzied  an  cTpportunity  of  running 
his  competitor  through  the  body  on  the  street,  and 
then  fled  into  Mauritania.  He  there  raised  a  re« 
vdt  antong  his  fhthfer's  subjects,  and  having  sue- 
Oessively  defeated  the  Roman  commanders  who 
w^e  sent  agsdnSt  hii^^r,  was  invest^  by  the  inhabi- 
tants with  his  pdtemal  sovereignty.  After  hk 
coronation  he  set  out  tncognito  for  l^dly,  where 
the  court  of  Augustus  theii  was,  in  order  to  have 
a  private  interview  with  his  mistresns ;  but  as  she 
r^roaehed  him  for  perfidy,  and  avoided  his  ^e- 
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sence,  instead  of  receiviDg  htm  with  the  kind- 
ness anticslipatedy  he  waps,,  in  consequence,  thrown 
jnto  a  violetpt  fever.  Understanding!  on  his  reco- 
very, thali  Cleopatra  had  accompaiued  Augustus 
and  his  court  to  Egypt,  he  departed  for  Alexan- 
dria, in  order  to  ohtain  an  ei|>lanatioii  of  her  ex- 
pressions and  conduct. 

I  The. romance  now  returns  to  the  queen  of  Ethi- 
opia, who,  during  her  residence  with  Tyridates, 
was  forcibly  carried  off  by  pirates,  but  was  after- 
wards rescued  by  Cornelius  Gallus,  .the  prefect 
of  Egypt,  and  conducted  to  Alexandria.  In  the 
palace  of  the  prefect  she  met  with  Elisa,  who  was 
daughter  of  Fhraates,  king  of  Parthia,  and,  like 
herself^  had  been  delivered  by  a  Roman  vessel 
from  pirates.  The  story  of  Elisa,  and  her  lover 
Artabanus,  a  young  adventurer,  who  afterwards 
proves  to  be  the  son  of  the  great  Poropey,  is  the 
third  grand  narrative  of  this  production.  Artaba- 
nus is  the  mpst  warlike  and  most  amorous  of  all 
the  heroes  of  romance,  and  for  the  sake  of  Elisa  he 
conquers  for  her  father  immense  empires  in  Asia, 
almost  by  his  individual  prowess.  • 
t  It  is  impossible  to  follow  the  princes  and  prin-^ 
cesses  through  the  various  adventures  and  vicis- 
situdes they  encounter:  suffice  it  to  say,  that  at. 
length  they  are  all  safely  assembled  at  Alexandria,. 
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where  Augustus  ftlto  arrives  with  his  court,  and  a 
reconciliation  takes  place  between  Coriolanus  and 
Cleopatra.  The  designs  of  the  emperor  to  obtain 
the  Princess  Elisa  for  his  favourite  Agrippa,  and 
Cleopatra  for  Tiberius^  to  the  prejudice  of  Arta*- 
ban  and  Coriolanus,  induce  these  lovers  to  excite 
an  insurrection  agunst  t^e  Roman  power.  Thej 
storm  the  castle  of  Alexandria,  but  are  there  be- 
sieged by  Augustus,  and  soon  reduced  to  extre^ 
mity.  The  emperor,  however,  terrified:by  a  me* 
nacing  apparition  of  Julius  Caesar,  which  about 
this  time  had  unexjpectedly  appeared  to  him,  con- 
sents to  pardon  the  princes,  and  unites  them  to  the 
objects  of  their  affections. 
•  This  conclusion  of  the  romance  is  as  unsatisfac- 
tory as  any  conclusion  of  such  a  work  could  be. 
We  are  vexed  that  the  principal  characters  shpuld 
owe  their  lives  and  happiness  to  the  bounty  of  a 
capricious  tyrant,  by  whom  they  had  been  previ- 
ously persecuted.  Had  they  forced  him  to  agree 
to  terms,  or  made  their  escape  from  his  power, 
the  winding  up  of  the  whole  would  have  been  in- 
finitely more  agreeable.  The  great  fault,  how- 
ever, of  the  romance,  is  the  prodigious  number  of 
insulatefd  histories,  which  prevent  the  attention  or 
interest  from  fixing  on  any  one  object.  Cleopatra 
is  different  from  all  heroic  romances  in  this,  that 
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Ibe  Qthen  baye  im»  leadkig  9liiry»  and  a  nmab^ 
of  efiisodes;  but  in  Ibe  w«irfc  witii  wbicb  we  barf 
just,  been  ei^iged,  tbougb  tbese  is  ita  want  of 
episodes,  tbere  are  tbree  maia  stories^  wUeb  bave 
no  intimate  cofmection  usith  eacb  Qtbcff,  wA  wbicb 
daim  an  equal  sbave  of  tbe  reader's  aiMnticm.  ]nr 

deed,  tbat  part  of  tbe  renaoee  wbicb  rdale9  tei  the 
adventures  of  the  nandaal  beroiney  is  neitber  the 
to^st  nog  best  managed  part  ^tfce  vorfc*  Jfeaf 
lever  is  a  less  interesting  diaraeler  than  either 
Artaban  or  Csesarie:  he  stabs  his  vivid  en  the 
street,  excites  his  father's  subjects  to  sevek,  and 
then  abandons  than  to  the  mer^  <tf  the  Remans* 
In  the  innumerabFe  stories  of  which  Uie  romance 
ia  compounded,  tb^re  is,  I  tbink»  but  little  variety. 
Thus  in  all  of  Aem  incomparable  princes  are  eter* 
nally  enamoured  of  divine  f  rincesses,  to  whom  they 
jpay  a  similar  species  of  adoration,  and  fbr 'whose 
sake  they  peoi^rm  similar  exploits.  In  the  cluh 
«acter  of  the  heroines  there  i9  little  diicrimlnation. 
The  oMy  dwtiqction  is  in  the  spe^s,  of  personal 
perfection. atttiihuted  to  ea^h  of  them;  tbu^  the 
m^es^c  graces  of  the^  Ethiopian  prino^ss  aire  oqq* 
traated^tb  the  softer  ^ai^na  of  Wisfu  The  va^t 
number  of  loveri^  attached  to  eyevy  one  of  the 
beroinea  fatigues  the  a|ten|ieu  mi  perplexes  the 
ftoiy.    Pegidea  lA^ior  ^Jayesi  each  pf  the  chief 


feipfde  charnct^rs  biB  three  or  four  important  and 
passionate  admirers.  Cleopatra  is  beloved  by  Ti« 
berius,  Coriolam}^,  and  Artaxus.  Candace,'the 
JSthiopian  queen,  by  Caesarioy  Tyribasusy  Gallusy 
and  the  pirate  Zepodorus.  Elisa,  by  Artaban,  Ti« 
granes,  and  Agrippa. 

Of  this  romance  the  basis  is  historical,  but  few 
of  lAe  incidents  are  consistent  with  historical  truths 
Yet  they  do  not  revolt  the  credence  of  the  reader, 
bepause  they  are  not  in  contradiction  to  jcnown 
historical  fects,  and  are  such  as  might  have  occur- 
red without  being  noticed  in  the  authentic  chro- 
nicles of  the  period*  We  can  easily  conceive  that 
Caesario,  instead  of  being  murdered,  as  was  intend- 
ed by  his  enemies,  had  escaped  into  Ethio^a,  and 
that  Pompey  had  a  posthumous  son,  who  served 
in  the  army  of  an  Asiatic  monarch.  The  revolt  in 
Mauritttoia,  however,  and  the  coronation  of  Co* 
riolanus  by  his  &ther*s  subjects,  is  an  exception 
to  this  remark.  It  is  well  known  that  the  son  of 
Juba  owed  his  elevation  to  the  favour  of  Augustus, 
and  hence  the  event  recorded  in  the  romance  is 
mstantly  rejected  as  absurd  and  fictitious^ 

The  speeches  and  dialogues,  though  often  pro- 
lix, frequently  rise  to  eloquence,  and  paint  in  ad- 
mtffaUe  language  the  emotions  of  dignity  and  ten** 
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demess.  The  Bentiments  are  not  numerous,  and 
are  generally  &r*fetdied  and  exaggerated* 
'  Cleopatra,  like  most  of  the  other  heroic  roman- 
ces of  this  period,  has  given  rise  to  several  English 
dramas,  as  The  Young  King,  by  Mrs  Behn ;  G\o* 
riana,  or  the  Court  of  Augustus  Caesar,  by  Lee ; 
and  several  others,  all  which  partake  of  the  fustian 
and  forced  elevaticm  of  the  work  from  which  they 
are  derived. 
Calprenedoy  the  author  of  Cleopatra,  also  wrote 


CASSANDRA^ 

a  romance  which  possesses  nearly  similar  beauties 
and  defects  with  his  former  production. 
.  In  this  work  we  are  informed,  that  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Euphrates,  not  many  miles  from  Baby- 
lon, two  strangers  alighted  from  their  horses.  He 
who,  by  the  richness  of  his  arms,  and  the  respect 
the  other  bore  him,  appeared  to  be  the  master, 
commences  the  business  of  the  romance  by  lying 
down  upon  the  grass,  and  iHirying  all  disquiets 
that  troubled  him  in  a  profound  sleep*  From  this 
state  of  forgetfulness  he  is  roused  by  the  clang, 
of  arms,  occasioned  by  a  combat  between  two 
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knights.  He  interposes  his  good  offices  by  sue* 
cessively  attacking  the  combatants,  one  of  whom 
at  length  makes  his  escape.  The  black  arms  and 
sable  plume  of  him  who  remains,  witnessed  the 
grief  that  was  in  his  heart,  but  our  mediator  was 
ignorant  of  his  name  and  the  cause  of  his  discon- 
tent, till  he  declared  that  he  was  the  unfortunate 
Lysimachus,  and  that  the  person  whom  he  had  so 
recently  combated  was  Perdiccas,  the  murderer 
of  the  &ir  Statira,  widow  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  of  her  sister  the  divine  Parisatis.  On  hear- 
ing this  intelligence,  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
communicated  instantly  fell  on  his  sword,  whence 
•Lysimachus  conjectured  that  he  took  a  peculiar 
intertet  in  the  fate  of  one  or  other  of  these  beau- 
ties. The  wound,  however,  not  proving  mortal, 
he  is  carried  to  the  house  of  one  Polemon,  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and,  while  recovering  at  lei- 
sure, his  squire  agrees  to  favour  Lysimachus  with 
the  detail  of  his  master's  adventures.  His  name 
was  Oroondates,  and  his  birth  the  most  illustrious 
in  the  world,  as  he  was  the  only  son  of  the  great 
king  of  Scythia.  A  mortal  enmity  and  perpetual 
warfiure  subsisted  between  that  sovereign  and  Da- 
rius. In  one  of  these  wars,  of  which  the  seat  was 
on  the  Araxis,  Pnnce-> Oroondates,  who  was  then 
entering  on  his  military  career,  made  a  nightly 
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excursioiiy  with  a  few  choaen  friends,  into  the  Per- 
sian camp,  and  having  entered  a  tent,  beheld,  by 
the  light  of  a  thousand  tapera,  a  troop  of  ladiai, 
among  whom  were  the  Great  Queen  and  Statira, 
who  was  daughter  of  Darius,  and  the  most  perfect 
workmanship  of  the  gods*  The  prince  retired  with 
protestations  of  respect,  but  carried  away  with 
him  a  love,  which  induced  him,  when  the  armies 
retired  into  wi^iter  quarters,  to  repair  in  disguise^ 
and  under  the  assumed  name  of  Orontes,  to  the 
court  of  Persepolis,  *^  where  she,"  says  the  ro^ 
mance,  **  who  had  charmed  him  in  a  slight  field 
habit,  by  the  light  of  a  few  torches  in  the  terrors 
of  night,  and  apprehensions  of  captivity,  now  ap- 
peared in  brpad  day,  covered  with  jewels,  and 
seated  on  a  stately  throne,  11  glorious  and  tri* 
umphant."  The  pretraded  Orontes  was  treated 
with  much  kindness  by  t\ke  Persian  monarph,  with 
the  warmest  friendship  by  his  son  Artaxerxes,  but 
with  much  severity  by  the  Princess  Statira,  and 
with  a  partiality  he  did  not  covet,  by  her  cousin 
Boxfma. 

Int^gence  now  arrived  of  the  Scythian  inva- 
sion, and  the  approach  of  Alexander  to  the  6ra« 
nicus.  It  was  resolved  in  the  cabinet  of  Fersq^- 
lis,  that  the  latter  should  be  opposed  by  the  king 
in  person,  and  tl\at  Artas^enLcs,  assisted  by  expe* 
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rienced  commandersy  should  repel  the  inroad  pf 
the  ScythiopiB.  Oroqndates  now  revealed  hk  real 
name  and  quality  to  Artax^xes  and  the  Priacesis 
Statira,  by  whom  his  suit  was  now  more  patiently 
listened  to,  and,  preferring  the  interests  of  his  love 
to  those  of  his  country^  he  resolved  to  accompany 
and  aid  Artaxerxes  in  the  ensuing  campaign.  In 
return,  Artaxerxes  could  not  do  less  than  spare 
the  Scythians  in  the  ensuing  battle;  and  he,  in 
consequence,  repelled  an  attack  so  feebly,  that  he 
was  overpowered,  and  believed  dead  by  Oroon- 
dates,  who,  having  been  cured  of  the  ten  wounds 
|ie  had  received  in  this  combat,  and  the  Scythians 
having  drawn  off  their  forces,  returned  to  Persiai 
to  serve  Darius  in  his  wars  against  Alexander-— 
contests  well  fitted  to  become  the  subject  of  ro<* 
mance.  The  overthrow  of  the  Persian  empire  is 
the  most  magnificent  subversion  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  history.  The  memurchy  of  Alexander 
had  been  split  into  insignificance  bsiore  it  was  de^ 
stroyed,  and  the  Roman  power  had  melted  to  a 
shadow  before  it  entirdy  disappeared ;  but  Darius 
fell  <^  from  his  high  estate'*  when  the  throne  of 
Cyrus  shone  with  undiminished  lustre.  There  is 
something,  too,  fio  aygust  in  the  Fersian  name, 
something  so  duvatrous  in  the  charad;er  of  Alexr 
ander,  and  so  miraciiious  in  his  exj^loitSi  that  the 
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^Irlieie  is  calculated  foi^cibly  to  awaken  those  sen^ 
ithnents  of  admiration,  which  it  is  a  chief  object  of 
(fiction  and  romance  to 'inspire.  We  have  a  splen- 
'did  description  previous  to:  the  battle  of  Issus  of 
the  Persian  army,  of  which  the  nia/em/  consisted 
of  tlie  snered  fire,  borne  on  silver  altars  by  three 
hundred  and  sixty<rfive  magi,  clothed  in  purple 
robea-^the  car  of  Jupiter  and  the  Horse  of  the 
>8un^6oidcn  chai*iots  which  cbnveyed  the  queen 
and  ptincesses,  and  the  Armamaxa  of  the  royal 
>heQ$^oid.  Previous  to  the  battle,  Darius  ad- 
dressed his  army  in  an  animated  harangue;  in 
which  he  conjured  them,  by  their  household  gods, 
by  the'  etehial  fire  carried  on  their  altars,  by  the 
light  of  the  sun  and  miemory  of  Cyrus,  to  save 
the  mine, and  nation  of  the  Persians  from  utter 
riiin'and  infamy,  and  to  leave:^tbat  glory  t4>  their 
posterky  which  they  hJEid  received  entire  from 
their  ancestors*  The  romance  is  now  occupied 
with  the  events  of  the  campaign,  the  stratagems 
resorted  to  by  Oroondates  to  obtain  interviews 
with  Stfttira  after  her  captivity,  and  the  jealousy 
excited  in  her  breast,'  and  in  that  of  her  lover,  by 
the  artifices  of  Roxana. 

After  the  death  of  Darius,  Oroondates  returned 
to  Scythia,  where,  on  account  of  his  treason,  he 
was  imprisoned  by  his  fadier,  and  the  chief  admi-^ 
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nistratian  of  affairs  intrusted  to  a  iitranger, .  qaUed 
Arsaces,  a  young  man  of  unknovni  birth,  but  of 
distinguished  wisdom  and  valour.  Arsaces,'  how* 
ever,  having  fallen  into  disgrace^  Oroondates,.  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  was  released,  and  appointed 
to  command  an  army,  which  was  destined  to  repel 
an  inroad  of  the  Macedonians.  This  expedition 
was  eminently  successful,  and^  among  the  Greek 
prisoners,  Oroondates  discovered  an  eunuch,  the' 
confidant  of  Statira,  who  removed  all  his  former 
suspicions  as  to  the  fidelity  of  that  princess,  but 
informed  him,  that  while  impressed  with  a  convic-: 
tion  of  his  inconstancy,  she  had  accepted  the^hand 
of  Alexander.  On  receiving  this  information,  the 
Scythian  prince  set  out  for  Susa,  where  he  had 
an, interview  and  explanation  with  his  mistress. 
Thence  he  departed  for  Babylon,  where  Alexan- 
der then  held  his  court,  in  order  to  force  him,  by 
single  combat,  to  resign  Statira;  and  on  his  jour-, 
ney  to  that  city  he  had  met  with  Lysimachus  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  as  related  in  the  be-, 
ginning  of  this  romance. 

.  Lysimachus  now  commences  the  recital  of  his 
adventures,  which,  besides  his  warlike  exploits  in 
the  siervice  of  Alexander,  consist  of  his  love  for 
Parisatis,  the  sister  of  Statira ;  his  rivalship  with 
Hephestion,  who  obtained  the  princess  by  the  in-  > 

11 
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terest  of  Alexander ;  the  renewal  of  his  hopes  8ub« 
sequent  to  the  death  (^  that  farourite ;  and  his 
pursuit  of  Perdiccasy  (by  whom  he  unagined  the 
Persian  princetoes  had  been  destroyed,)  till  the 
period  when  his  combat  with  that  traitor  had  been 
interrupted  by  Oroondates. 

Thalestriii,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  being  at  th^ 
time  in  search  of  a  fugitive  lover,  whose  ddicacy 
had  been  wounded  by  her  well-known  embassy  to 
Alexander,  also  arives  on  the  banks  6£  the  £u« 
^hrates,  and  pre&ces  the  narrative  of  her  adven- 
tures by  a  recapitulation  of  the  Amazonian  history 
^m  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war. 

Berenice,  the  sist»  of  Oroondat^,  who  had 
been  carried  off  by  Arsacomes,  one  of  he^&ther^s 
courtiers,  is  rescued  by  her  brother  from-tfaef 
power  of  this  forward  lover  about,  the  same  pe- 
riod, and  conducted  to  the  royal  receptacle  on  &m 
banks  of  the  Euphrates. 

On  the  first  arrival  of  Oroondates  kt  the  house 
of  Polemon,  two  young  women,  in  simple  habits, 
who  were  called  Cassandra  and  Enridice,  resided 
ih  that  habitation,  but  had  subsequently  disap- 
peared. They  were  mistaken  for  common  boarders 
by  the  princes ;  and  their  presence  and  departure 
excited  no  peculiar  interest,  till  the  arrival  of  a 
confidant  of  the  Persian  &mily,  Who  came  to  ac- 
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qnaint  Droondates  that  the  former  of  these  ladies 
was  the  stately  Statira,  and  the  latter  the  peerless 
Parisatis.  Tlie  names  of  Cassandra  and  Euridice, 
which  they  assumed,  were  those  they  had  borne 
while  in  a  private  'station,  but  which  they  had 
changed  when  their  father  mounted  the  throne  of 
Persia,  for  the  more  regal  appellations  of  Statira 
and  Pftrisatis.  Hiese  princesses  had  not,  as  was 
believed,  fUlen  victims  to  the  fury  of  Roxana  and 
Perdiccas,  but  had  been  preserved  by  a  stratagem 
of  that  general,  who  was  enamoured  of  Statira, 
from  the  rage  of  Roxana ;  they  had  been  secreted 
by  him  in  the  house  of  Polemon,  but  had  after- 
wards been  carried  away  by  his  orders,  on  pre<? 
tence  of  a  regard  to  their  i^ety,  before  they  could 
obtain  an  opportunity  of  disclosing  their  real  qua- 
lity to  Oroondates. 

For  the  deliverance  of  these  princesses,  prepa-^ 
rations  are  now  made  by  Oroondates,  Lysimachus, 
and  their  adherents,  against  the  party  of  Roxana 
and  Perditcas.  In  this  contest,  the  chief  support 
of  the  enemy  was  Arsaces.  At  length,  however^ 
this  commander  is  severely  wounded  in  single  com- 
bat witii  Oroondates,  and  brought  prisoner  to  the 
camp,  where,  during  his  recovery  from  his  wound^ 
he  is  discovered  to  be  no  other  than  Artaxerxes, 
prince  of  Penia,  who  was  believed  by  Oroondates 
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and  the  rest  of -the  world  to  have  perished  in  the 
little  with  the  Scythians.    The  adventures  of 
^rtaxerxes,  which  occupy  a  great  part  of  the  ro^ 
mance,  h^ve  too  doafi  a  resetnUance  to  those  of 
the.princ^'pal  character.  He  bad.only  fiEonted  front 
loss  of  blood,  and  his  life  had  been,  saved  by  a 
noble  Scythian.    After  he  bad  been  cured  of  hia 
wounds,  he  fell  in  love  with  Berenice,  princess  of 
Scy  thia.  On  account  of  the  hoetiUty  of  his  family 
to  that  of  his  mistress,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Ar* 
saces,  and  under  this  appellatiiHci  he  bad  performed 
distinguished  services, for  her  country,  while  his 
father's  empires  was  subjugated  by  Alei^aader.  The' 
princess  at  length  being  carried  dff  by  that  Idver^' 
from  who^e  violence  her  brother  had  rescued  her, 
Arsaces  set  out  in  quest  of  his  mistress.    In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Babylon  he.  learned  that  Be- 
renice was  detained  in'  the  camp  of  Lysimachus, 
and  not  knowing  that  her  brother  (who  at  this 
time  did  not  bear  the  name  pf  Oroondates)  was. 
there  also,  he  had  naturally  enough  ai^sociated 
himself  to  the  party  of  Perdiccas.  Now,  however, 
be  feels  eager  to  co-operate  with  dearer  friends, 
who,  animated  by  this  assistance,  proceed  to  the 
assault  of  Babylon,  where  they  understand  that 
the  Persian  princesses  are  confined.    In  the  first 
attack  Oroondates  is  unfortunately  taken  prison* 


•r.'    FerdiccBB  re^[uircto  tbat  he  iftdtidd  be  ptit  t^ 
deatb/  in  order  to  aid  JoM  suit  with  Sutira.    Tins 
u  opposed  by  Roxana^  who  demaiiids,  for  liimiiar^ 
reasonsy'that  Stitti^  shoidd  be  sad^ifioed':  mhk^ 
tfeimal  eomctOHidttk  ariies  biet#ee(i  thtei^p&rtKftaitis>^ 
and  th^  besieging  ahny;  ava2ld%itd«irof  4(his  diiftL^ 
seHsion,  borsts  miti-BUbflooi  diicoMts  bdth  par- 
ties, and'  rescues  thi6  Beythian  her^'aM'PerBiaii? 
f^rineesS  in  tife  vary  crisis  oP%hi6Slr  fat^L    Lysima^' 
chus  is  united  to  Faif^tis.^   O^O^tilk^s,-  acce^' 
pikHied  byhis  AvineStatiravd<^p«lttsfi>rScyAlii, 
to  the  throne  of  which  he  had'Siicc^iided  Iby  the^ 
recent  demise  of  his  father.    The  Persian  princoi 
renouncing  for  ever  the  name  of  Artaxerxes, 
espouses  Berenice 'und^lr  th&t  ol^Arsaces:  bdng 
subsequently  assisted  with  forces  from  his  brother- 
m4aw;  he^cdttqUerednumy  pvoi^iiiceiii  aildbe<ybcK 
that  gfreat  Arsaces  wM  fbunded  llib^  eMpfi«e  of  1^' 
ParthiiiiB.  ' 

Rousseau  intoins  ub,  in  hk  Gonfes^iis;  that  in ' 
his'boyhoodmuth  time' wtt^devdtiddby^hiintd  the' 
pdrosal'ofhet'oictoitiitoee.  Ite  acbiHWledges  tlil^  • 
he  andhis  fkther  ufeied^b  sic  up^dUVing  bight  pdriii^^ 
over  the  adventures  of  <l#6otid]Brfes,ii]l'Watoed^by^' 
the  t^rpittg  of  thb  sivtildW^  atf  ^&p  whlrfow'  idf  the 
apptfbaeh  of  day.    Aceordingiy^  nidiiy  ^ibodents  - 

VOh*  tiw  R'  "    ' 
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tb&Heloiie  OMiy  be  tmced  w  Ihwa  imaiihGeiri^ 
Thus  io  Ibe  CaBsmuba,  iritlv  whieh  we  hm9e  been 
kwt  e&gttge(^  Iheve  npag^'be  ibund  tiie  ^irigin  o£ 
tbat.pasti  of  the  Heloiie,  wh«re  St  Piettx^  wUle- 
bis  mis^esft  lies  ill  of  tbe  8iiiall«p<i%  ^faiitm  mitm 
A^.vooHii  and  nj^OBohea  the  ba^  tbut  he  toa 
mny  pttrtitke  of  the  inieeliMvnddasgar,  Jnliv 
njhen  she  reco¥ec8»  is  impressed  with  •  confused 
id^  of  having  mt»  ianit  .b«t  whelbcr  in  a  visioiib 
or  in  reality  she  cannot  determine. 
:  Ga^j^^enedc^  who  wrote  Casswidro,;  is  aba  ao^ 
l)iepr  of  tte  romance  of 
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which  turns  on  the  lore  of  that  founder  of  the»' 
i;neo^h;mmarchy>  liir  the  beautiful  Roeamondey 
daughter  of  the  kii^  of  the  Cimbrians,  and  the 
cpael  necessity  to  whidi  he  saw  hissself  reduced, 
ofdefenfling  his  dominions  from  ber  invasionsy  and' 
tb^e  fimnidaUe  rivals  she  had  raised  up  i^gamsft' 
himrwhe  were  enamoui«d  of  her  beauty^  or  am** 
bi^us  of  the  Cimbrian  throne* 

In  this  hostility  ahe  iongy  but  unwillingly,  per-> 
s^ered>  on  a  scruple  of  ^conscience,  as  it  had  been 
enjoitted  her  on  his  death-bed  by  her  fiither. 


wm  tte^^aoHxHal  awmj^rof  PharftnoDnd;  but  the  'm 
ifc  iBOgtih  pacifiec^  on  ilt  btibg  ^discovwrtd  thai 
that  monarch  was  not^  as  aK^osed^  the  nurdeiw 
of  her  brolhovyt-'^  belirf  whidi  fdvned  the  ehief 
oaafteof  eniaitj* . 

.  Lee's  tragedy  of  TheodosiiMy.  or  the  Foree  of 
Love,  is  taken  from  the  romance  of  Fharamond. 
The  storj  of  VaraneSy  which  forms  the  chief  plot 
of  that.drama^  may  be  foiuid  in  tiie  third  book  of 
the  third  part. 

The  whole  romanee^ '  bo  w^erevi  which  bears  the 
title  of  Fharamond,  is  not  the>work  of  Calptenede  s 
He  only  wrote  the  seven  first  Yolumes,  the  remain- 
mg  fiye  having  been  added  by  Pierre  de  Vaumo« 
riere»  who  was  also  mithor  x^  several  romances  of 
his  own,  as  Le  Grand  Scipion,  which  is  reckoned 
the  best  of  his  prodstctions» , 

Jt  is  no,  doubt  extnUHrctiaary,  that  jacb  tedioaa 
and  fimtastic  composkioQe  as  the  romances  of^ 
Oombecville  and  CalfKreneda  should  have  attained 
t)ie  popularity  they  so  long  enjoyed ;.  but  while . 
rf^dera  could  bepnocuredt  waeannot  wonder  tiiat 
ai|thof»  were  wiUing  to  pensist  in  ;tla»  speoies  of 
writbg;  for^  as  Dr  Jirimstti'liasiemarkedv^- when 
a  man  by  practice  had  g^uaed  some  fluency  of  hm« 
goage,.  he  had:  no  farther  care  than  tor^be  to  his 
deset,,  lei:  loose  his  invi»itioay  and  heat  hia^aiod' 
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with  incredibiiiliqi*  A  beoi?  ww  Ibatprolaoed 
without  the  tofl  of  studj^  Wfthouit  fcnowledgQ  #f 
nsturoy  or  acquaintance  with  life.'' 

The  mogt'vehuninoug  writer  of-heroie  romaaoe 
18  Madame  Scuderi/  of  whoie  num^rottB  prodao^ 
tioBg^  the  earliest  is 


IBRAHIM,  OU  L'UXUSTEEBASfiA^ 

first  puMisbed  in  1695;  'the>'heri»of  this  roamace 
was  grand 'vizi^r.  to  Solyiaaa  tiieMagaificeafe.  Ifr 
his  lyotttb  >he  had  heea  enaneured  of  >th&  princeftl 
of  Monaco,  but,  overwhelmed  with  gnef  by  afalie 
report* of iher  infidelity,  he  had  abandoned GenoOi 
his  native  comUnyy  and  havi»^  travelled  tblougb 
Germany^  embarked  on  tbe  Baltic  Sea  to  seek  a» 
hononrabib  death  in  the  wars  of  Sweden*  This 
design  met  with  an  intcmiption  which  no  one 
coidd  have  antieipatedU-he  was  captured  by  the 
D^  of  Algiers,  who  hi^ened  to  be  cru^dng  in 
the  Baltic  in  pevson  1  -  In  reoompence,  however, 
of  this  disaster,  his  subsequent 'good  fortune  was 
equally  improbalde;  for  having. been  sold  as  a 
slave  at  Constantinople,  and  condemned  to  death 

I  See  Appcadrz,  No.  7* 
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Jin  account  of  an  attempt  to  recover  his  freedom, 
Ae  daughter  of  fiolyman  happened  to  be  at  her 
window  to  witnesA  the  execution,  and  being  struck 
with  the  appearance  of  the  prisoner,  not  only  pro- 
cured his  pardon,  but  introduced  him  to  her  father, 
who,  after  conversing  a  long  while  on  painting, 
mathematics,  and  musicy  appointed  him  Grand  Vi- 
zier. In  this  capacity  he  vanquished  the  Sopliy 
of  Persia,  and  made  prodigious  havoc  among  the 
rebellious  Calenders  of  Natolia.  At  length,  how- 
ever, having  learned  that  the  rumour  concerning 
-the  inconstancy  of  the  princess  was  without  foun- 
dation, he  returned  to  Italy,  and  offered  the  pro- 
per apologies  to  hk  mistress ;  but,  as  he  had  only 
a  short  leave  of  absence,  he  again  repaired  to 
Constantinople.  Thither  he  is  shortly  aftenrards 
followed  by  the  princess,  of  whom  Soljrman  at 
first  s^ht  becomes  so  deeply  enamoured,  tiiat 
soon  after  her  arrival,  the  alternative  is  proposed 
to  her  of  witnessing  the  execution  of  Ibrahim,  or 
complying  with  the  desires  of  the  sultan.  In  this 
dilemma,  the  lovers  secretly  hire  a  vesad  and  sail 
from  Constantinople.  Their  flight,  however,  is 
speedily  discovered ;  they  are  pursued,  overtaken^ 
and  brought  back.  The  sijdtan  now  resolves  to 
inflict  both  the  pmiishments  of  which  he  had  for* 
merly  left  an  option :  the  pdncoBs  is  condemned 
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to  die  seraglio,  and  Ifandiim  receives  k  t^it  firom 
the  mut^.  Suddenly,  however/  Solyman  recol- 
lects having  oh  some  oc9a8ion  sworn  that,  during 
his  life  and  reign,  Ibrahim  should  not  suffer  a  vio- 
lent death.  On  this  point  of  conscience  the  Grand 
Seigiiior  consults  the  mufti,  who  being  a  man  pleik 
d' esprit  et  de^Jinesse^  as  it  is  said  in  the  romance, 
suggests,  that  as  sleep  is  a  species  of  death,  the 
grand  vizier  might  be  strangled  without  scruple 
during  the  slumbers  of  the  sultan. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  evening,  Solyman  went 
to  bed  with  a  fixed  design  of  fining  asleep,  but 
spite  of  all  his  efforts  he  continued  wakeful  during 
the  whole  night,  and,  having  thus  time  for  reflec- 
tion, he  began  to  suspect  that  the  mufti*!^  inter- 
pretation of  his  oath  was  less  sound  than  ingeni- 
ous. The  lovfers  were  accordingly  pardoned,  anil 
&  few  days  after  were  shipped  off  for  Genoa,  load- 
ed with  presents  fVom  the  emperor. 

Nothing  can  be  morie  ridiculous  than  the  con-^ 
elusion  of  this  romance,  particularly  the  decisioti 
of  the  mufti,  and  the  somniferous  attempts  of  \m 
master.  Hie  sudden  revolution,  too,  in  the  mind 
of  the  latter,  by  which  alone  the  lowers  are  saved, 
IS  produced  by  no  ad^uate  cause,  and  is  neitheir 
naiural  nor  ingenious.  The  whole  romance  & 
loaded  with  tedious  descriptions  of  the  interior  of 
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Turtush  and  Italian  palacesy  which  has  givea  rise 
to  the  remark  of  Boileau^  dial  when  one  of  MacL 
Scuderi'a  characters  enters  a  house,  she  will  not 
permit  him  to  leave  it  till  ahe  has  given  an  inven* 
tory  of  the  furniture.  An  English  tragedy,  en- 
titled Ibrahim,  or  the  lUustrious  Bassa,  is  found>» 
ed  on  this  romance.  It  was  written  by  Elkwiah 
Settle,  and  printed  in  1677* 

Nq  hero  of  antiquity  has  been  so  much  disfi- 
gured as  Cyrus  by  romance.  Ramsay,  we  have 
already  seen,  has  painted  him  as  a  pedantic  poli- 
tician.   The  picture  represented  in  the 
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of  Mad.  Studeri,  bears  still  less  resenflUance  td 
the  hero  of  Herodotus,  the  sage  of  Xenophoni  or 
the  king  announced  by  the  Hebrew  prophets.  The 
romance  of  which  the  Persian  monarch  is  the 
principal  character,  is  the  second  written  by  Mad. 
Scuderi,  and,  like  Ibrahim,  passed  on  its  first  pub- 
lication under  the  name  of  her  brother* 

Astyages,  king  of  Media,  perplexed  by  the  dis- 
astrous horoscope  of  his  grandchild  Cyrus,  order- 
ed him  to  be  exposed  on  a  desert  mountain.  Be- 
ing preserved,  however,  and  brought  up  by  a  shep- 


.berdy  be  .^pp^  di^Unguishjsd  bimself  among  Hb 
,i;oQipaiiipQ8,  pv«r.wb4Kn  be  exerted  a  sort  of  regal 
autbority.  By  th^  coofessioa  of  tbe  sbepberd,  it 
,vfas^4iBQp)i^ei;e^  tb^t  bis  f<miidliiig  is  tbe  graadsop 
.of  Asl;yf^eg.;  but  tbe  magi  being  clearly  of  opinion 
4bat  the,  s^^y  be  assumed  oyer  his  companion^ 
,was  the  rpyal  usurpatiop  portended  by  tbe  planets, 
Cyrus  was  sent  for  to  pourt^and  in  this  portion  of 
i^e  romaip^cet.jBo^  babyish  anecdotes  are  related 
ii^  the  panner  of  Xenopbon. 
.  The  constdlations  again  became  malignant^  and 
Cyrus  was  banished  to  Persia,  From  this  country 
be  set  out  on  his  travels,  bearing  the  assumed  name 
of  Artamenes,  and  under  this  appellation  visited 
difierent  tofo^s  of  Greece,  particularly  Corintb, 
where  he  was  magnificently  entertained  by  the 
sage  Perian^er  {^)d  bis  mother.  On  his.  return  to 
Asia  he  passed  into  Cappadocia,  over  which  his 
uncle  CyaxereSy  son  of  Astyages,  then  reigned  in 
i^jlgbt  of  his  queen.  As  this  monardb,  like  his  fa-. 
tfcf»r,  was  understood  to  have  a  superstitious  terror 
fqr  Cyrus,  the  young  prince  was  obliged  to  aps>ear 
incognito.  It  was  in  a  temple  of  Sinope,  the  ca- 
pital Qf^Capp^docia>  that  he  first  beheld  Mandane, 
tbe  daughter  pf  Cyaxares,  and  heroine  of  the  ro- 
mpgpce,  who  came  with  her  father  and  his  magi  to 
Iet^rn  .tbanks  for  the  demise  of  Cyrus,  who  bad 
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:1iee|ibelMfiFed4^»iic«  bis4eparttirefi^^  PenU. 
Although  engaged  in  tbis.uiigmcious  office,  Cynis 
jbeeoiiie  deeply  efmEoaured  of  the  princess,  or,  m 
.^e  romance  ej^presses  it,  wfus  amorously  blasted 
by  bei^  divine  apparition. 

Gyrus  was  thus  induced  to  pffier  his  services  to 
Gyaxaacea,  in  the  contest  in  which  he  was  then  en^ 
gaged  with  the  king  of  Pontus,  who  had  declare^ 
war,  because  he  was  refused  the  Princess  Manf 
dane.in  marriage.  A  soldier  cf  fortune,  called 
Philidaspes,  but  who  afterwards  proves  to  be  the 
king  of  Assyria,  also  served  in  the  Cappadociah 
army.  He,  too,  was  jn  lore  with  Mandane,  and 
between  this  adventurer  and  Artamenes  there  wdis 
a  perpetual  rivalship  of  love  and  glory. 

Meanwhile  intelligence  arrived  from  old  Asty? 
ages,  that,  in  order  to  preclude  all  chance  of  the 
Persian  family  ever  mounting  the  throne  of  Me- 
dia, he  had  resolved  again  io  mArry,  and  that  on 
reflection,  the  only  suitable  alliance  appeared  to 
him  to  be  Thotnyris,  queen  of  Scythia,  Artame- 
lies  is  despatched  by  Cyaxares  on  an  embassy,  tp 
propitiate  this  northern  potentate.  On  his  arrival^ 
the  queen  ^unfortunately  falls  in  love  with  him, 
which  d^Gsats  the  object  of  his  mission,  and  he 
with  difficulty  escapes  from  her  han^s.  He  finds, 
on  returning  to  Cappadocaa,  that  hia  rival,  die 
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ling  of  AtsytUiy  bad  succeeded  in  cairryiiig  off 
Mandaney  and  had  convejred  her  to  Babyliw.  Ar- 
Umenes  is  placed  at  the  head  <Mf  the  Cappadodan 
army,  and  marches  against  the  capital  of  Assyria. 
The  town  is  speedily  inyestedt  but  when  it  is  on 
the  point  of  being  captured,  the  king  privately 
escapes,  and,  taking  Mandane  along  with  himy 
ahuts  himself  up  in  Sinc^e*  Thither  Artamenes 
marches  with  Jbis  army,  bot  on  xuriving  before  its 
walls,  he  finds  (lie  city  a  prey  to  the  flames.  Ar^ 
tamenes  on  seeing  this,  begins  to  expostulate  w^ 
his  gods,  taxing  them  in  pretty  round  terms  with 
cruelty  and  injustice*  The  circumstances  were^  no 
doubt,  perplexing,  but  scarcely  such  as  to  justify 
the  absurdity  and  incoherence  manifested  in  his 
long  declamidon.  At  length,  however,  he  drives 
much  consolation  by  reflecting,  dii^  if  he  ruA 
amid  the  flames,  his  ashes  will  be  mingled  with 
fifose  of  his  adored  princess ;  a  conmuxtion  whidi, 
considering  the  extent  of  the  conflagration,  mn 
more  to  be  desired  than  expected.  One  of  his 
prime  counsellors  perceiving  that  he  stood  in  need 
of  advice,  now  gives  it  as  his  opinion^  that  it  would 
be  most  expedi^it  to  proceed  in  the  very  samb 
manner  they  would  do  if  the  town  were  not  on  fire. 
The  greater  part  of  ihe  army  is  accordingly  con* 
sumed  or  crashed  by  the  falling  houses,  Hmt  Cyrus 


faimself  reaches  the  tower  where  he  supposed  Maif- 
'dane  to  be  confined.  Here  he  discovers  the  king 
i)f  Assyria,  but  Mandane  had  been  carried  off  in  the 
confusion  by  one  of  the  confidants  of  that  prince, 
^e  rivals  agree  iferthe  present  to  postpone  their 
id^rence,  and  unite  to  recover  M andane.  Th& 
subsequent  part  of  the  romancei  is  occupied  witli 
their  pursuit,  and  their  mutual  attempts  to  resci^i^ 
the  princess  from  her  old  lover,  the  king  of  Pon- 
tus,  under  whose  power  «he  had  &Uen.  We  havift 
also  the  history  of  the  jealousy  of  Mandane,  and 
the  letters  that  pass  from  the  unfortunate  Mail- 
daae  to  the  txnfaithM  Cyrus,  and  from  the  ui»^ 
happy  Cyrus  to  the  unjust  Mandane. 

At  length  Cyirus  succeeds  in  rescuhig  his  mis^ 
tress  from  the  king  of  Pontus,  and,  as  the  A^syriaik 
monarch  wa«  slain  in  the  courae.oflbewar,  he  faaa 
]M>  longer  a  rival  to  dr€«id :  his  grandfather  and 
HBcle  having  abb  laid  aside  their  superstitious  tel^ 
rws,  he  finally  espouses  the  Princess  Mandane  W^ 
Scbatai]^,  the  capital  of  Media. 

The  episodes  in  this  romance  are  very  nume* 
rous^and  consist  of  the  stories  of  those  princes  wh0 
are  engaged  as  auxiliaries  on  the  side  of  Cyrus  or 
the  king  of  Pontus.  This  is  die  romance  whiG(i 
has  been  chiefly  ridiculed  in  Boileau's  Les-Her^s 
de  Ronum..     Pjogffleji  addyes^ag  fi^|  giys, 
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^'Diriez  vous  pourquoi  Cyrus  a  tftiit  conquis  de 
{provinces  et  ravage  plus  de  la  moiti^  du  monde? 
C'est  que  c-etoit  un  prince  ambitieux.  Point  de 
tout ;  c'est  qu'il  Touloit  deltvrer  sa  princesse  qui 
avoit  ete  eiilevee*-^£t  savez  vous  combien  elle  a«t6 
enlev6e  de  fois  ?  Non.  Huit  fois^— voila  une  beaut£ 
qui  a  pas86  par  M^a  des  mains;" 


cle;lie  histoibe  romaine 

is  a  ronaance  also  wi^p  by  Mad*  Souderi,  though 
it  was  originally  published  undf^r  th^  name  of  b^ 
brother.  It  consists  of  ;ten-y plumes  8vo,  of  about 
e^ht^hundred  pag^s  each,  .and  was  printed  at  Fa- 
nsinl656« 

This  work  enjoyed  for  some  time  considerable 
t$|>.ut^onj  .but  has  finally  acquired^  and  perhaps 
has  deserv^y  the  charaqter  of  being  the  most  tive* 
iKHne  of  all  the  tiediqus  produotions  of  its  author. 
It  comprehends  fc:9f er  incidcw^ts  than  the  others, 
and  more  ifit^H  r^elating  to  the  heart,  and  is  filled 
with  those  £^-fetched  sentiments  so  much  in  &r 
duon  in  th^  ^ady.  age  pf  Lewis  XIY. 

But  what  has  ohiefly  excited  ridicule  in  this  ro- 
mance, is  the  Gai^te  du  pays  de  Tendre  prefixed: 
in  the  ,n^  of  this  jXDiigiQaKy  land,  there  is  laid 


down  the  river  DlaeUnation,  on  the  right  bank 
of  which  are  situated  the  villages  oiJoHs  versy  andl 
Bpkres  Gaiajotee^  aad  on  the  left  those  of  Com* 
plaisance,  Petits  soins  aad  Assidvotes*  Farther  iai 
the  country  are  the  cottages  oCLegert^  and  Ouhli, 
with  the  lake  Indifferences  Bf  one  route  we  are 
led  to  the  district*  of  Desertion  and  Perfidie»  but 
by  sailing  down  the  streanii  we  arrive  aH^e  towns 
Tendre  but  EstimOy  Tendre  sur  Inclinaitionv  Ac. 

The  action  of  tUs  romance  is  placed  in  tha^ 
eariy  ages  of  RottHui  history,  and  the  heroine  is 
tint  Clelia  who  escaped  firom  the  powev  of  PoiP^ 
senna,  by  swianning  across  the  Tibisr.  Aronce^- 
die  son  of  that  monarch,  is  the  favoured  lover  of 
Glelia,  Bind  his  rivals  are  a  young  Ronian,  called 
Horace,  King  Tarquin,  mid  his  son  Septus.  A' 
great  part  of  the  romance  is  occupied  with  an  ao^ 
count  of  the  expulsion  of  the  royal  house,  and  the 
siege  of  Rome  undertaken  by  the  exiled  fiunily 
and  their  allies.  During  the  continuance  of  the 
siege,  Clelia  resided  in  a  secure  place  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  town,  along  with  other  Roman  ladies, 
whose  society  was  greatly  enlivened  by  the  arrival 
of  Anacreon,  who  was  escorting  two  ladies  on  their 
way  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Praeneste :  though 
upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age,  the  Greek  poet 
was  still  gay  and  agreecdile,  and  entertained  the 
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party  as  muoh  by  his  cmversaiiou  OB.hk  JcUs  ven, 
The  romance  t^minates  with  tb&  condusioii  of  a 
s^arate  peace  between  tibe  Romans  and  Porsen* 
iia»  and  the  union  of  Clelia  with  hif»  aon  Aronce.  < 
>  It  is  but  a. small  part  of  the  roraanee,  however^ 
which  is  occupied  with  what  is  meant  s^s  the  prin» 
eipftl  subject ;  the  great  proportion  of  these  cum* 
brous  Yolumes  is  filled  with  episodes,  which  are  for 
the  nio^  part  love-stories,  tedious,  uninteresting, 
and  invdlved.  It  is  wdi  known,  that  in  the  cha- 
racters introdnced  in  these,'  Madame  Souderi  baa 
attaapled  to  delineate  many  of  her  cont^npoca* 
ries*  AccordiBgly  Brutus  has  been  represented  aa 
a  spark,  and  Lueretia  as  a  coquette.  One  o£  thO: 
earliest  episodes  is  that  of  Brutus  and  Lucreda,, 
who  carry  on  a  sentimental  intrigue,  in  the  course 
of  which  Brutus  addresses  many  love  verses  to  hia 
miatress,  among  which  are  the  following ; 

«r  Quaod  verralJ^  c«  4iie  J*  adore 
JBdairer  ces  atmables  liei^  f 
O  doux  nromens — momeos  precieux, 
Ne  reviendrez  voos  point  encore-^ 
Hel«»l  dftl'anearaatreAurore, 
A  peiae  ai  Je  ferm^  let  jeux,*'  &c. 

But,  if  in  this  masquerade  we  cannot  discover 
the  age  of  Tarquin,  we  receive  aome  knowledge 
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coaeeraiag  the  mamiert  and  chamcters  of  that  of 
MacLScuderu  In  the  fraternity  of  wise  Syracusans 
ahe  has  painted  the  gentlemen  of  Port  Royal>  and 
particularly  under  the  name  of  Timantoy  has  ex* 
hibited  M*  Amauld  d'Andilly,  one  of  the  chief 
ornaments  of  that  learned  society.  Alcandre  is 
Louis  XrV.y  then  only  about  eighteen  years  of 
age,  of  whom  she  has  drawn  a  flattering  portrait* 
SoMirus  and  Liriane^  who  come  to  consult  the  0K«* 
de  of  Fteneste,  are  intended  finr  the  celebvaled 
Monsiew^  and  still  more  celebrated  Madame  Scar« 
ron*  In  Damoi  the  daughter  of  Pythagoras,  who 
uadertodc  die  education  of  Brutus,  she  has  paints 
ed. Ninon  L'Endos,  who  instructed«in  gaUantiy 
the  jroong  noblemen  who  frequented  her  brilliant 
sode^.  Ffaially,  she  has  described  iMwelf  in  the 
portrait  of  Arricidie,  who  delighted  more  by  the 
beauties  of  her  mind  than  by  the  charms  of  her 
person.  This  incongruous  plan  of  takmg  person- 
aees  from  andent  hiBtoty^and  attsibuling  to  them 
manners  and  sentiments  of  modem  refinement, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  passion  of  loiFe,  is 
repeatedly  censured  and  ridiottled  by  Boileau  i» 
his  Art  Poetique 


Gantes  done  4e  dooser,  aiall  que  dam  Clelic, 
,  JU'air  €%X  mpt\i  Vaa^'w  a  V  ofrtlws  Itille  i 
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Et  lODt  dta  iMNBi  RbaHUM  fafMnt  notre  portitK; 
P«iadre  Catott  galaait  «t  Qfutin  damereU 


The  Tooiance  of 


ALMAHIDE»        , 

abo.  bj  Mad.t  Seudoriy,  is  foiuided  on  the  dosoK 
aioQS  of  .the  Zegris  Imd.  Abeneerragea^  and  open* 
wi&h  sttfe  account  of  a  civil  broil  between  ^thesef 
jbeiioiui  in  <tli&'$tteeUi^of  Gtaoada.  The  contest 
was  behdid  from,  the  summit  irf^^a  tower»  i>y  Rode^ 
ric  de  Narvik  a  Spanish  genial,  who  had  bete 
Uken  prisoti^r  hy>  the  Moors^  and  Femand  de 
Sdis,  (a  slave  of  Queen  Almahidei)  who,  at  tlur 
Inquest  of  the  Christian  chief,  related  to  him  the 
history  of  the  court  of  Granada* 
.  On  the  birth  of  Almahflde>  the  reigning  queen^^^ 
an  Arabian  astfologer 'predicted  that  she  would  be: 
h^py  and  unfortunat0|,  at  oncea  maid  «nd  a  mar- 
ried woman>  the  wife  pf  a  king  and  a  slave,  andri^ 
wariety  «of  similar  icanundrumsi  In  order  that  i^ie- 
'might  avoid  this  inconsistent. destiny,  her  &ther 
Morayzel  sent  her  to  Algiers,  under  care  of  the 
astrologer,  who  must  have  been  the  person  of  all 
others  most  interested'  in  its  fulfihnent    After  a 
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Humber  of  adrentures  she  wiw  wrecked  on  the 
coaet  of  Andalusia^  and  was  received  in  t]be  pa^ 
lace  of  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  where  a  re- 
ciprocal attachment  arose  between  her  and  Ponce 
de  Leon^  son  of  that  nobleman,  and  she  soon  af- 
ter won  the  affections  of  the  marquis  of  Monte- 
mayor,  heir  of  the  duke  d'Infantada. 

At  length  the  parents  of  Almeida,  learning 
that  flbe  was  in  the  palace  of  Medina  Sidoma,  sent 
to  reclaim -her,  and  she  was  accordingly  delivered 
up  to  thenu  Ponce  de  Leon  followed  her  to  Gra- 
nada, m  the  garb  of  a  slave :  in  that  disguise  he 
get  himself  sold  to  Moray^el,  the  father  of  Alma^ 
hide^  who  presented  him  to  that  lady*  A  similar 
^atagem  was  adopted  by  her  other  Spanish  lou- 
ver, who  allowed  himself  to  be  taken  prisoner  in  a 
skirmish  with  the  Moors,  commanded  by  Moray- 
zel^  who  ordered  him  to  be  conducted  to  Grana- 
day  and  presented  likewise  as  an  attendant  to  his 
daughter. 

The  dissensions  which  arose  between  the  )twp 
lovers  thus  placed  around  the  person  of  their  mis- 
tress, are  restrained  by  the  prudence  and  temper 
of  Almabide,  bnt  each  watches  in  secret  an  oppori* 
tunity  of  supplanting  his  rival. 

Meanwhile  Boaudilia,  king  of  Granada^  beheld 

vojuiii,  a 
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his  empire  a  prey  to  the  factions  of  the  Zegris  and 
Abencerrages.  As  the  monarch  was  of  the  for- 
mer tribe,  it  was  judged  advisable,  in  order  to  heal 
the  dissensions,  that  he^hould  chuse  a  queen  from 
among  the  latter.  Unfortunately  he  was  so  deeply 
enamoured  of  Miriam,  a  woman  of  low  birth,  whom 
it  would  have  been  unsuitable  to  have  raised  to 
the  regal  dignity,  that  he  refused  to  offend  her  by 
espousing  another.  In  these  circumstances,  AI- 
mahide  was  requested  to  impose  on  the  public,  by 
performing  for  a  season  the  exterior  offices  of 
queen.  She  readily  consented  to  execute  a  part 
in  this  plan ;  but  she  had  scarcely  entered  on  the 
public  performance  of  royalty,  when  the  king  fell 
in  love  with  her  pseudo  majesty,  and  unexpected- 
ly proposed  that  she  should  not  confine  herself  to 
the  discharge  of  the  ostensible  duties  of  her  situ- 
ation. This  important  change  in  the  original  sti- 
pulation was  resisted  by  Almahide,  on  the  ground 
that  her  heart  was  already  engaged  to  another, 
and  the  romance  terminates  with  an  account  of 
some  ineffectual  stratagems,  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  to  discover  for  whose  sake  Almahide  re- 
jected a  more  ample  participation  in  the  cares  of 
royalty. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  romance  is  left  in- 
complete^  and  the  part  of  which  an  abstract  has 
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been  given,  though  published  in  eight  volumes 
8vo.,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  introduc- 
tory chapter  to  the  adventures  that  were  intend- 
ed to  follow. 

Mathilde  d'Aguilar,  thciast  romance  of  Mad. 
Scuderi,  is  also  a  Spanish  story,  and  is  partly  found- 
ed on  the  contests  between  the  Christians  and 
Moors. 

.  Of  the  analogies  that  subsist  between  all  the 
departments  of  Belles  Lettres,  none  are  more  close 
than  those  of  romance  and  the  drama.  Accord- 
ingly,  as  the  Italian  tales  supplied  the  materials  of 
our  earliest  tragedies  and  comedies,  so  the  French 
heroic  romances  chiefly  contributed  to  the  forma- 
tion of  what  may  be  considered  as  the  second  great 
school  of  the  English  drama,  in  which  a  stately 
ceremonial,  and  uniform  grandeur  of  feeling  and 
expression,  were  substituted  for  those  grotesque 
characters  and  multifarious  passions,  which  had 
formerly  held  possession  of  the  stage.  From  the 
French  romances  were  derived  the  incidents  that 
constitute  the  plots  of  those  tragedies  which  ap- 
peared in  the  days  of  Charles  II.  and  William,  and 
to  them  may  be  attributed  the  prevalence  of  that 
&lse  taste,  that  pomp  and  unnatural  elevation, 
which  characterize  the  dramatic  productions  of 
Dryden  and  Lee. 
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It  appears  very  unaccountable  that  such  ro« 
mances  as  those  of  Calprenede  and  Scuderi,  should 
in  foreign  countries  have  been  the  object  oi  any 
species  of  literary  imitation ;  but  in  their  native 
soil  the  popularity  of  heroic  romances^  particular- 
ly th<lse  of  Madame  Scuderi,  may,  I  think,  be  in 
some  measure  attributed  to  the  number  of  living 
characters  that  were  delineated.  All  were"*  anxi- 
ous to  know  what  was  said  of  their  acquaintance, 
and  to  trace  out  a  real  or  imaginary  resemblance. 
The  court  ladies  were  delighted  to  behold  flatter- 
ing  portraits  of  their  beauty  in  Ibrahim  or  Clelia^ 
and  perhaps  fondly  hoped  that  their  charms  were 
conseorated  to  posterity.  Hence  the  fiucne  of  the 
romance  was  transitory  as  the  beauty,  or,  at  least, 
as  the  existence,  (rftlie  individuals  whose  persons 
or  characters  it  pourtrayed*  Mankind  are  littie 
interested  in  the  eyes  or  eye-brows  of  antiquated 
coquettes,  and  the  works  in  whidi  these  were  ce- 
lebrated, soon  appeared  in  that  intrinsic  duhiess 
which  had  received  animation  from  a  temporary 
and  adventitious  interest.  This  charm  being  lost, 
nothing  remained  but  a  love  so  spiritualized,  that 
it  bore  no  resemblance  to  a  real  passion,  and  man- 
ners which  referred  to  an  ideal  world  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  author.  The  sentiments,  too,  of  dii- 
valry,  which  had  revived  under  a  more  elegant 
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and  gidlant  form  during  the  youth  of  Louis  XIV^ 
had  worn  out,  and  their  dectine  was  fatal  to  the 
works  which  they  had  called  forth  and  fostered* 
The  fair  sex  were  now  no  longer  the  objects  of 
deification,  and  those  days  had  disappeared,  in 
which  the  duke  of  Rochefoucault  could  thus  pro- 
claim the  influence  of  the  charms  of  his  mistress: 

Pour  meriter  son  ccear  poor  plaire  a  let  beanz  yens, 
J'  ai  fait  guerre  a  moa  rol|  Je  1'  aurois  fait  aux  Dicux. 

Besides,  the  size  and  prolixity  of  these  corapoi* 
titions  had  a  tendency  to  make  them  be  neglect- 
ed,  when  literary  works  began  to  abound  of  a 
shorter  and  more  lively  nature,  and  when  the  la- 
dies had  no  longer  leisure  to  devote  the  atten- 
tion of  a  year  and  a  half  to  the  history  of  a  fair 
Ethiopian. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  heroic  romance,  when 
verging  to  its  decline,  was  attacked  by  gmiias  al* 
most  equal  to  that  by  which  the  tales  of  chivalry 
had  formerly  been  laughed  out  of  countenance* 
Moliere's  Prmemes  Ridicuies  appeared  in  1659^ 
when  the  heroic  romance  was  too  much  in  vogue 
to  be  easily  brought  into  discredit ;  but  the  satira 
of  Boileau,  entitled  Les  Heros  de  Romany  Dialo* 
gucy  though  written  about  the  same  period,  was. 
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not  published  till  after  the  death  of  Madame  Scu- 
deri,  in  1701,  by  which  time  the  reputation  of  her 
romances  was  on  the  wane^  and  was  probably  still 
farther  shaken  by  the  ridicule  of  Boileau.  That 
poet  informs  us,  that  in  his  youth,  when  these 
works  were  in  fashion,  he  had  perused  them  with 
much  admiration,  and  regarded  them  as  the  mas- 
ter-pieces of  the  language.  As  his  taste,  how- 
ever, improved,  he  became  alive  to  their  absurdi- 
ties, and  composed  the  dialogue  above-mentioned, 
which  he  declares  to  be  *'  Le  moins  frivole  ouvrage 
qui  soit  encore  sorti  de  ma  plume/'  In  this  work 
the  scene  is  laid  in  the  dominions  of  Pluto,  who 
complains  to  Minos,  that  the  shades  which  de- 
scend from  earth  no  longer  possess  common  sense, 
that  they  all  talk  gatanterie,  and  upbraid  Proser- 
pine with  having  l^air  Bourgeois,  During  this 
conversation,  Rhadamanthus  announces  that  all 
hell  is  in  commotion ;  that  he  had  met  Prome- 
theus at  large,  with  his  vulture  on  his  hand,  that 
Tantalus  was  intoxicated,  and  that  Ixion  had  just 
ravished  one  of  the  furies.  Cyrus,  Alexander, 
and  other  heroes,  are  summoned  from  the  Elysian 
fields  to  quell  the  insurrection.  They  appear  ac- 
companied by  their  mistresses,  and  the  satire  on 
the  heroic  romances  is  contained  in  the  extrava- 
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gance  and  affectation  of  their  sentiments  and  lan- 
guage.* 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  search  farther  into  the 
reasons  of  the  decay  of  heroic  romance,  of  which 
the  temporary  favour  may  to  a  modern  reader  ap- 
pear more  unaccountable  than  the  decline.  Simi- 
lar causes  contributed  to  render  pastoral  romance 
unpopular ;  and,  except  in  the  works  of  Floriani 
there  have  been  no  recent  imitations,  of  any  note, 
of  that  species  of  composition.  Spiritual  fictions^ 
of  which  the  object  was  to  inculcate  a  taste  for  the 
ascetic  virtues,  came  to  be  regarded  as  despica- 
ble, in  consequence  of  the  increasing  lights  of  rea- 
son. Political  romances  had  never  formed  an  ex« 
tensive  class  of  fiction,  nor,  in  modem  times,  have 
there  been  many  imitations  of  such  works  as  the 
Utopia  or  Argenis. 

^  The  fiction  of  Boileau  seems  equally  absard  as  the 
-works  which  he  ridicules ;  but  the  classics  were  bow  co-^ 
xnin^  into  vogue,  and  a  satire,  composed  after  the  manner 
of  Lacian,  was,  of  comiei  regarded  as  ekgaot  and  witty. 
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CHAiPTER  Xm. 

i)rench  Noteh* — JFiury  Tales,— f^oi/ages  Ima* 

ginaire8» 

Xhe  human  mind  seems  to  require  some  species 
o(  fiction  for  its  amusement  and  relaxation,  and  we 
bave  seen  in  the  above  survey,  that  one  spedes  of 
&ble  has  scarcely  disappeared,  when  it  has  been 
succeeded  by  another.  The  decline  of  talcs  of 
chivalry  produced  those  various  classes  of  roman- 
tic composition  with  which  we  have  been  recently 
engaged,  and  the  concurrent  canses.whieh  hasten- 
ed  their  decay,  were  indirectly  the  origin  of  those 
new  sorts  of  fiction,  which  became  prevalent  in 
France  towards  the  close  of  the  17th,  and  during 
the  first  half  of  the  18th  cSentury. 

These,  I  think,  may  be  reduced  into  j^r  clas- 
ses.   1.  That  which  is  founded  on  a  basis  of  his- 
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torical  ereniB,  8b  the  Exiles  of  the  court  of  Au* 
gustusy  and  those  numerous  works  concerning  the 
intrigues  of  the  French  monarchs,  from  the  first  of 
the  Merovingian  race  to  the  last  of  the  Bourbons. 
2.  Novels,  such  as  Marianne,  Gil  Bias,  Heloise, 
&c.  of  which  the  incidents,  whether  serious  or  co* 
mical,  are  altogether  ima^nary.  S.  A  species  of 
romance  of  a  moral  or  satirical  tendency,  where 
foreigners  are  feigned  to  travel  through  the  diflfer- 
ent  states  of  Europe,  and  describe  the  manners 
of  its  inhabitants.  This  class  comprehends  such 
works  as  the  Turkish  Spy,  and  is  partly  fictitious 
and  partly  real.  The  journey  and  characters  are 
tibe  offspring  of  fimcy,  but  a  correct  delineation  of 
manners  and  customs  is  at  least  intended.  4.  Fairy 
Tales,  to  which  may  be  associated  the  French  imi« 
tations  of  the  Oriental  Tales,  and  the  Voyages 
Itnaginaires. 

1.  The  object  of  hbtorical  novels  is  to  give  to 
moral  precept)  the  powerful  stamp  of  experience 
and  example.  It  was  supposed  that  the  adven« 
tures  of  well-known  heroes,  though  in  some  mea« 
sure  fictitious  or  conjectural,  would  produce  a 
more  powerful  impression  than  the  story  of  an 
imaginary  personage.  In  most  compositions  of 
this  description,  however,  we  ttre  eitiber  tired 
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with  a  minute  detail  of  events  already  well  known^. 
or  shocked  by  the  manifest  violation  of  historical 
truth. 

The  intrigues,  both  amorous  and  political,  of  the 
court  of  France,  haipe  given  rise  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  the  compositions  of  this  description,  which 
appeared  during  the  period  on  which  we  are  now 
entering.  As  far  back  as  the  year  1517,  a  sort  of 
historical  romance  was  formed  on  the  subject  of 
Clotaire  and  his  four  queens;  but  this  style  of 
writing  does  not  appear  to  have  been  accommo- 
dated to  the  taste  of  the  age,  and  a  long  period 
elapsed  before  it  was  imitated.  About  the  middle 
of  the  subsequent  century,  M.  de  la  Tour  Hot* 
man  published  the  Histoire  Celtique,  in  which,  it 
is  said,  the  principal  actions  of  the  French  mo* 
narchs  are  shaded,  but  so  faintly  and  ambiguous- 
ly, that  those  who  are  but  moderately  conversant 
in  French  history^  cannot  trace  any  correspond- 
ence in  the  incidents.  At  length,  however,  in 
1695,  appeared  the  Intrigues  Gakmtes  de  la  cour 
de  France,  written  originally  by  M.  Sauval,  and 
afterwards  improved  and  enlarged  by  Vanel,  by 
whom  it  was  published.  This  work  contains  a 
history  of  the  amours  of  the  French  sovereigns^ 
from  the  commencement  of  the  monarchy  to  the 
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reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  To  a  passioni  which  has, 
no  doubt,  especially  in  France,  had  considerable 
effect  in  state  affiurs,  there  is  assigned  throughout 
this  work  a  paramount  influence.  It  is  repre- 
sented as  alone  prompting  the  Merovingian  fa- 
mily to  unbounded  atrocities,  as  the  motive  which 
stimulated  Charles  VIL  to  achieve  the  freedom 
of  his  countiy,  and  in  future  reigns  as  regulating 
the  decisions  of  the  cabinet,  and  distribution  of 
the  favours  of  the  crown. 
>  Besides  this  general  history,  the  reign  of  almost 
every  individual  monarch  has  formed  the  subject 
of  an  amorous  romance.  We  have  Anecdotes  d^ 
la  cour  de  France  sous  le  regno  de  Childeric,  pub- 
lished  in  17S6,  a  work  falsely  attributed  to  Count 
Hamilton.  The  intrigues  of  the  sanguinary  and 
abandoned  Fredegonde,  the  mistress  of  Chilperic, 
have  formed  the  subject  of  many  romances..  Ma« 
dame  de  Lussan  wrote  the  Anecdotes  de  la  cour 
de  Philippe  Auguste ;  Memoires  Secretes  des  In- 
trigues de  la  cour  de  Charles  VII. ;  Anecdotes  de 
la  cour.de  Francois  le  Premier,  &c.  The  events 
of  this  prince's  reign,  so  wdil  calculated  to  make 
a  figure  in  romance,  have  been  the  subject  of 
other  compositions  of  a  similar  description.  Mad. 
Murat,  author  of  die  Fairy  Tales,  has  written  a 
novel  entitled  La  Comtesse  de  Chateaubriant,  who 
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was  the  migtress  of  tMal  monarch.  Lea  Amoura 
de  Grand  Alcandre,  by  the  princeaa  of  Conti,  de* 
taOfl  the  unremitting  gallmtriea  of  Henry  IV.,  and 
has  obtained  considerable  celebrity  in  France, 
either  from  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  compoaition^ 
the  interesting  character  of  the  hero,  or  the  rank 
of  its  author.  The  works  which  regard  the  amoura 
of  Le#is  XIII ,  are,  as  might  be  expected,  chiefly 
satirical*  Those  which  relate  to  Lewis  XIV.,  are 
covered  with  a  thick  veil  of  fiction,  which  was  ren- 
dered prudent  by  the  recent  nature  of  the  intri- 
gues, and  the  existence  of  the  persons  concerned, 
or,  at  least,  o£  their  immediate  descendants. 

Other  writers  of  this  period  have  resorted  to 
more  ancient  times.  Les  Pemmes  Galantes  de 
TAntiquit^,  b}'  M.  Serviez,  published  in  1726, 
commences  with  the  multifarious  intrigues  of  the 
Pagan  divinities.  Whatever  is  marvellous  in  my- 
thology has  been  retrenched,  and  its  place  filled 
np  with  amorous  incident  supplied  from  the  fancy 
of  the  author.  lo,  Semele,  &c.  are  the  characters 
in  the  three  first  volumes;  Sappho^  and  other  fe- 
males, who  were  content  with  mortal  lovers,  are 
exhibited  in  those  that  follow.  As  in  the  no- 
vels founded  on  FVench  history,  every  incident 
in  this  work  is  attributed  to  love.  Indeed,  the 
author  declares  that  it  is  his  object  to  show,  that 
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the  wiHiderful  expedidons  wid  incredible  revolu- 
tkmB  recorded  in  ancient  history^  had^  in  fact,  no 
other  spring  than  the  resentment  of  a  despised  ri- 
valy  or  the  dict^ies  of  an  imperious  mistress. 

M,  Serviea  is  also  the  author  of  Les  Impera- 
trices  Romaines,  in  which  he  begins  with  the  four 
wives  of  Julius  Caesar»  ai|d  conpludes  with  the  nup- 
tials of  Constantino.  Most  of  the  anecdotes  have 
jome  foundation  in  fact)  but  are  amplified  with  cir- 
eumstanoes  feigned  at  the  wiU  of  the  author,  who^ 
if  he  wished  to  exhibit  the  enonnilies  of  vice  in 
their  greatest  variety,  and  most  unlimited  extwt, 
which  may  be  presumed  from  his  selection  of  such 
a  subject,  had  little  occasion  to  add  the  embellish- 
ments of  fiction.  This  work  was  first  published 
under  the  title  of  Les  Femmes  des  Douze  Cesars, 
but  being  afl;erwards  continued,  it  was  printed  in 
17@8,  by  the  name  which  it  now  bears. 

Of  a  similar  des<Hripti(m  with  this  last-mention- 
ed  work,  is  the  Exiles  of  the  Court  of  Augustusp 
by  Madame  Jardins,  afterwards  Mad.  ViUedieu. 
In  this  romance,  Ovid,  of  course,  is  a  distinguish- 
ed character*  He  is  joined  in  his  place  of  ba- 
nishment by  othar  illustrious  Romans,  who  relate 
the  history  of  their  own  misfortunes,  and  the  in* 
cidoits  which  had  occurred  in  the  capital  during 
his  exile.  . 
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All  the  works  that  have  been  mentioned  are 
built  on  history,  conjecture,  and  imagination.  Most 
of  them  are  full  of  gallantry,  but  the  authors  pre- 
tend that  the  cause  of  morality  is  aided  by  the  re- 
flections  'wmch  result.  There  is  little  display  of 
sentiment  or  character.  Truth  and  fiction  are  un- 
pleasanUy  blended.  Nor  are  the  deviations  from 
the  fbtliler  compensated  by  the  embellishments  of 
the  IiiCt^V-and  the  reader  finds  it  difficult  to  par- 
don thi^^'alterfttions  in  history,  as  he  is  not  present- 
ed in  exchange  with  incidents  of  which  the  deco- 
ration palliates  the  want  of  reality. 

2.  Though  the  celebrated  novel, 

LA  PRINCESSE  DE  CLEVES, 

be  in  some  measure  historical,  and  of  consequence 
partakes,  especially  in  its  commencement,  of  the 
nature  of  that  class  of  works  with  which  we  have 
last  been  engaged,  it  may  justly  be  esteemed  the 
earliest  of  those  agreeable  and  purely  fictitious 
productions,'  whose  province  it  is  to  bring  about 
natural  events  by  natural  means,  and  which  pre- 
serve curiosity  alive  without  the  help  of  wonder — 
in  which  human  life  is  exhibited  in  its  true  state, 
diversified  only  by  accidents  that  daily  happen  in 

11 
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the  world,  and  influenced  only  by  passions  which 
are  actually  to  be  found  in  our  intercourse  with 
mankind. 

In  this  point  of  view,  the  Princess  of  Cleves 
forms,  as  it  were,  an  sera  in  literature.  The  wri- 
ters of  the  Romans  de  tongue  Haleincy  and,  indeed, 
most  of  the  poetical  love  writers  who  were  contem- 
porary with  them,  seem  rarely  to  have  consulted, 
and  consequently  seldom  affected,  the  heart.  Their 
lovers  appear  more  anxious  to  invent  new  conceits, 
than  to  gain  their  mistresses ;  and  the  mistresses, 
indeed,  are  such,  that  quibbles,  fustian,  or  meta- 
physical jargon,  was  all  they  had  a  right  to  expect. 
Madame  La  Fayette,'  the  author  of  the  Princesse 
de  Cleves,  at  length  brought  the  human  passions 
into  play.  Her  heroes  and  heroines,  indeed,  are 
still  princes  and  princesses,  and  the  catastrophe  of 
the  piece  is  perhaps  too  much  in  the  manner  of 
tiie  old  school,  but  she  has  produced  a  work  at 
once  dign^ed  and  tender,  full  of  interesting  por- 
traits and  of  pleasing  incidents. 

The  scene  of  events  is  laid  at  the  court  of  Hen- 
ry II.  of  France,  and  the  time  at  which  they  are 
supposed  to  occur,  is  towards  the  conclusion  of 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  8. 
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die  reig&  of  that  monardk  Tlie  antfaiyr  begiaf 
withaaaccoiint  of  thedi&rentperaoDi^ges  of  the 
oourty  and  she  delineates  their  characters,  and  uip 
folds  their  political  views,  with  all  the  truth  of  his- 
tory. Among  those  who  iqppear  in  this  romance^ 
is  Maiy  Stewart,  the  unfortunate  queen  of  Scot* 
land,  and  we  are  so  accustomed  to  contemplate 
her  in  affliction  and  misery,  that  we  feel  a  certain 
sympathy  and  satisfaction  while  viewing  her  in 
the  gaiety  and  frivolity  of  youth. 

Among  the  princes  and  lords  at  the  court  of 
Hairy,  the  most  distinguished  for  gallantry  and 
personal  attractions,  was  the  duke  de  Nemours. 
His  reputation  in  these  respects  was  indeed  so 
high,  that  an  ambassador,  despatched  by  Henry  to 
congratulate  Queen  Elizabeth  on  her  accession 
to  the  throne,  found  her  so  full  c£  his  &me,  that 
the  duke  is  exhorted  by  Henry  to  try  his  fortune 
with  that  queeUf  He  accordingly  sends  a  confix 
dant  to  examine  if  there  were  any  grounds  of 
hope,  and  meanwhile  goes  on  a  visit  to  the  duke 
of  Savoy. 

During  bis  absence,  a  young  beauty  arrived  at 
court,  who  surpassed  all  oAer  beauties^  She  had 
been  educated  in  a  distant  province  by  her  mo- 
ther, Madame  de  Chartres,  a  widow  lady  of  the 
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liighest  Ttsokp  of  whom  she  was  the  only  childy  and 
had  been  inspired  with  the  loftiest  sentiments  of 
purity,  dignity^  and  decorum.  On  her  arrival  at 
court,  her  beauty,  wealth,  and  rank,  collect  around 
her  a  crowd  of  the  most  distinguished  aspirers. 
At  length,  by  the  advice  of  her  mother,  she  fixes 
on  the  prince  of  Cleves,  a  young  man  possessed  of 
many  excellent  qualities,  who,  without  knowing  of 
her  rank  and  riches,  had  become  enamoured  of 
her  charms  at  an  accidental  meeting.  This  prince^ 
in  gaining  the  hand  of  the  fair  bride  whom  he  pas- 
sionately adored,  was  not  completely  happy.  He 
knew  that  she  felt  no  other  sentiments  towards 
him  than  those  of  the  highest  respect  and  esteem, 
and,  as  there  was  thus  something  more  than  pos- 
session, which  he  did  not  possess,  he  enjoyed  the 
privileges  of  a  husband  without  ceasing  to  be  a 
lover. 

Meanwhile  the  plan  of  the  duke  of  Nemoui»s 
on  the  throne  of  England,  seemed  only  to  require 
his  presence  for  its  accomplishment ;  but,  pre- 
vious to  his  setting  out  for  that  kingdom,  he  re- 
turns to  Paris  to  be  present  at  the  marriage  of 
Claude  of  France.  On  his  entrance  into  the  ball- 
room, the  king  orders  the  princess  of  Cleves  and 
the  duke,  who  thetx  met  for  the  first  time,  to  unite 
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in  a  dance,  iTithout  any  previous  introduction  or 
information. 

The  duke  immediately  becomes  deeply  ena- 
moured of  the  princess,  and  gives  up  all  thoughts 
of  England)  and  his  former  mistresses :  He  conceals, 
however,  his  passion  from  his  most  intimate  friends ; 
he  avows  it  not  even  to  the  princess  herself,  but 
at  the  same  time  affords  innumerable  proofs  of  the 
greatness  of  his  love  and  admiration ;  without  of- 
fending the  most  timid  delicacy,  he  makes  it  evi- 
dent that  there  never  existed  a  passion  more  vio- 
lent or  more  capable  of  making  the  greatest  sacri- 
fices. This  is  exhibited  by  details,  which  form 
one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  romance, 
and  are  such  as  perhaps  only  a  female  writer 
could  delineate  so  well.  The  princess  of  Cleves 
is  involuntarily  affected,  and  the  death  of  her  mo- 
ther, which  happened  about  this  time,  renders  her 
more  helpless.  She  finds,  at  length,  that  she  can 
no  longer  flatter  herself  that  the  duke  is  an  object 
of  indifference  to  her,  and  that  all  she  can  now  do 
is  to  avoid  him  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  live  in 
a  state  of  retirement  from  the  world. 

The  prince  of  Cleves  was  much  at  court,  was 
anxious  to  have  his  wife  there  also,  and  extremely 
averse  to  her  indulging  a  fondness  for  seclusion. 
But  as  she  was  every  day  exposed  to  see  the  duke 
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of  Nemours  at  court,  and  even  (as  he  was  a  friend 
of  her  husband)  at  her  own  house,  she  prevails  on 
the  prince  to  allow  her  to  retire  to  the  country. 
Accordingly  she  goes  to  Colomiers,  a  beautiful 
seat  of  the  prince,  at  the  distance  of  a  day's  jour- 
ney from  Paris.  The  duke  of  Nemours  heard 
that  she  was  there,  and  as  bis  sister,  the  duchess 
of  Mercoeur,  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  re- 
solves to  pay  a  visit  to  his  sister,  accompanied  by 
the  Vidame  de  Chartres,  who  was  his  own  most 
intimate  friend,  and  a  near  relation  of  the  princess 
of  Cleves. 

One  day,  while  hunting,  the  duke  separates 
from  his  attendants,  and  wandering  in  the  forest, 
arrives  at  a  pavilion  in  the  ^vicinity  of  Colomiers ; 
and  having  entered  it,  he  sees,  while  examining 
its  beauties,  the  prince  and  princess  of  Cleves  co- 
ming towards  it.  From  a  certain  timidity  and 
consciousness,  the  duke,  unwilliug  to  be  seen,  re- 
tires to  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  pavilion,  while 
the  prince  and  princess  sit  down  in  the  portico 
without,  and  he  is  thus  placed  in  a  situation  in 
which  he  could  not  avoid  overhearing  their  con- 
versation. The  prince  urges  his  wife  to  return  to 
court ;  tells  her  that  she  is  more  melancholy  than 
usual,  and  that  some  great  change  must  have  hap- 
pened, or  some  important  reasons  e^^ist,  to  induqe 
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her  to  shun  the  court.  Urged  at  length  in  the 
strongest  manner,  and  thinking  that  a  direct  ac- 
knowledgment would  induce  her  husband  to  allow 
her  to  escape  the  perils  which  threatened  her^  she 
makes  to  him  an  avowal  of  her  fears.  She  tells 
him  that  she  wishes  to  avoid  danger,  in  order  that 
she  might  remain  worthy  of  him.  The  prince  is 
overwhelmed  by  this  confession,  for  he  had  hi- 
therto been  chiefly  consoled  in  thinking  that  if  he 
was  not  passionately  beloved,  it  was  because  her 
heart  was  unsusceptible  of  passion^ — ^*  £t  qui  est 
il,  madame,  cet  homme  heureux  qui  vous  ^onne 
cette  crainte,  depuis  quand  vous  plaist  il ;  qu'  a  t' 
il  &it  pour  vous  plaire ;  quel  chemin  a  t*  il  tronv^ 
pour  aller  a  votre  coeur  ?  Je  m'  estois  console  en 
quelque  sorte  de  ne  V  avoir  pas  touchy  par  la  pen- 
s6e  qu'  il  estoit  incapable  de  T  estre :  cependant 
un  autre  fait  ce  que  Je  n'  ay  pui  faire,  J'  ay  tout 
ensemble  la  jalousie  d*  un  mari  et  celle  d*  amant ; 
mais  il  est  impossible  d*avoir  celle  d'  un  mari 
aprez  un  precede  comme  le  votre — ^mais  vous  roe 
rendez  maheureux  par  la  plus  grande  marque  de 
fidelity  que  jamais  une  femme  ait  donnee  d  son 
mari." 

The  prince,  however,  urges  her  in  vain  to  reveal 
the  object  of  her  fears.  '*  II  me  sBnble,  repond- 
it  elle,  que  vous  devez  estre  content  dema  since- 
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rite ;  ne  m'  en  demandez  pas  davantage,  et  ne  me 
donnez  point*  lieu  de  me  repentir  de  ce  que  Je 
yiens  de  faire:  contentez  vous  de  1'  asseurance 
que  Je  voos  donne  encore>  qu'  aaCune  de  mes  ac- 
tions  n'  a  £ut  paroistre  mes  sentimens,  et  que  1' 
(m  ne  m'  a  jamais  rien  dit  dont  J'  aye  p&  m'  o£fen- 

At  liength  the  princess  is  prevailed  on  to  return 
to  court,  and  her  husband^  who  is  still  anxious  to 
discover  the  object  of  her  attachnient  and  her 
dready  aaoectainS)  by  a  stratagem^  that  it  is  the 
duke  de  Nemours.  A  variety  of  details  is  then  gi« 
ven,  all  of  which  admirably  contribute  to  the  de*> 
velopement  of  the  story,  but  which  it  is  impossible 
toabrMge.  After  the  tragical  death  of  Henry,  of 
which,  and  its  political  effects,  there  is  an  excel* 
lent  account,  the  prince  of  Cleves  and  the  duke 
de  Nemours]  proceed  to  the  consecration  of  the 
young  king  ait  Rheims..  Meanwhile  the  princess 
of  Cleves  retires  Co  her  house  at  Colomiers*  There 
fi^e  is  visited  by  a  lady,  who,  on  her  return,  de- 
scribes to  the  queen,  in  presence  of  the  prince  of 
Cleves  and  duke  de  Nemours,  the  solitary  life  led 
by  the  princess,  and  the  delightful  evenings  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  spend  in  a  beautiful 
parilion  in  the  forest.  The  duke,  recollecting  die 
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place,  resolves  to  go  thither,  in  the  hopes  of  ha- 
ving an  opportunity  of  speaking  with  the  prin- 
cess ;  and  the  prince,  who,  ^m  some  questions 
which  the  duke  had  put  to  the  lady,  anticipated 
his  intentions,  determines  to  watch  his  conduct. 

On  the  following  day  the  duke  obtains  leave  of 
absence,  on  pretence  of  going  to  Paris,  but  de- 
parts for  Colomiers ;  and  the  prince,  who  had  sus- 
picions of  this  design,  sends  after  him  a  gentle- 
man, on  whom  he  could  rely.  This  emissary  fol- 
lows the  duke  to  the  forest,  enters  it,  and,  though 
now  night,  sees  M.  Nemours  make  his  way  over 
some  high  palisades  into  the  garden  of  flowers, 
where  the  pavilion  stood. — '*  Lcs  palissades  estoi- 
ent  fort  hautes,  et  il  y'  en  avoit  encore  derriere, 
pour  empescher  qu'  on  ne  pust  entrer ;  en  sorte 
qu*  il  estoit  assez  difficile  de  se  faire  passage. 
Monsieur  de  Nemours  en  vingt  dbout  neantmoins : 
si-tost  qu'  il  fut  dans  ce  jardin,  il  n'  eut  pas  de 
peine  a  demeler  ou  estoit  Madame  de  Cleves ;  il 
vid  beaucoup  de  lumieres  dans  le  cabinet,  toutes 
les  fenestres  en  estoient  ouvertes,  et  en  se  glissant 
le  long  des  palissades,  il  s'  en  approcha  avec  un 
trouble  et  une  emotion  qu'  il  est  ais6  de  se  repre- 
senter.  II  se  rangea  derriere  une  des  fenestres, 
qui  servoient  de  porte  pour  voir  ce  que  faisoit 
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Madame  de  Cleves.  II  vid  qu*elle  estolt  seule ;  mais 
il  la  vid  d'  une  si  admirable  beaute,  qu*  a  peine 
fut-il  maistre  da  transport  que  luy  donna  cette 
veue.  II  faisoit  chaad,  et  elle  n'  avoit  rien  sur  sa 
tete  et  sur  sa  srorge,  que  ses  cheveux  confusement 
r'  attachez.  Elle  estoit  sur  un  lit  de  repos  avec 
ime  table  devant  elle^  ou  il  y  avoit  plusieurs  cor- 
beilles  pleines  de  rubans ;  elle  en  choisit  quelques- 
uns,  et  Monsieur  de  Nemours  remarqua  que  c' 
estoit  des  memes  couleurs  qu'  il  avoit  portees  au 
Tournpy.  II  vid  qu'  elle  en  faisoit  des  noeuds  a 
une  canne  des  Indes  fort  extraordinaire,  qu'  il 
avoit  donnee  a  sa  soeur,  a  qui  Madame  de  Cleves 
r  avoit  prise,  sans  faire  semblant  de  la  reconnoistre 
pour  avoir  est6  a  Monsieur  de  Nemours.  Apres 
qu'  elle  eut  acheve  son  ouvrage  avec  une  grace  et 
une  douceur  que  r^pondoit  sur  son  visage  les  sen- 
timens  qu*  elle  avoit  dans  le  coeur,  elle  prit  un 
flambeau  et  s'  en  alia  proche  d'  une  grande  table, 
vis-a-vis  du  tableau  du  siege  de  Mets,  ou  estoit 
le  portrait  de  Monsieur  de  Nemours ;  elle  s'  assit, 
et  se  mit  a  reg^der  ce  portrait  avec  une  atten- 
tion et  une  reverie,  que  la  passion  seule  peut  don- 
ner. 

^'  On  ne  peut  exprimer  ce  que  sentit  Monsieur 
de  Nemours  dans  ce  moment.  .Voir  au  milieu  de 
la  nuit,  dans  le  plus  beau  lieu  du  monde,  une  per- 
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Sonne  qu'  il  ad<M*oit,  la  voir  sans  qu*  elle  s^eust 
qu'  il  la  voyoit,  et  la  voir  tout  occupee  tie  choses 
qui  avoient  da  raport  a  luy  et  a  la  passion  qu'  eHe 
luy  cachoit  ;•— c'est  ce  qui  n'  a  jamais  est^  gout6 
By  imagine  par  nul  autre  amaiit." 

While  the  duke  advances  to  contemplate  the 
princess  more  nearly^  his  scarf  becomes  entang- 
led, and  Madame  de  Cleves^  turning  at  the  noise 
that  was  occasioned,  and  half  discovering  the 
duke,  immediately  hastens  to  her  female  attend* 
ants,  who  were  in  an  adjoining  apartment.  Hie 
duke  hovers  round  the  pavilion  during  the  night, 
and  returns  in  the  morning  to  the  village  near  tibfO 
spot  where  the  person  employed  to  watch  him  was 
concealed.  In  the  evening  he  again'  repairs  to 
the  pavilion,  followed  by  die  spy  of  die  prince  of 
Cleves.  It  is  now  shut,  however,  and  Madame 
de  Cleves  is  not  there.  During  the  remainder  of 
the  night  the  duke  again  wanders  disconsolate, 
and  only  leaves  the  forest  at  the  approach  of  day. 

He  who  had  followed  the  duke  of  Nemours  re- 
turns to  Rhdms,  and  relates  to  his  m&ster  the  sus- 
picious circumstances  which  had  occurred.  On 
hearing  this  intelligence,  the  prince  of  Cleves  is 
immediately  seized  with  a  fever.  The  princess 
hastens  to  him,  and  an  afiecting  conversation  takes 
place.     He  informs  her  that  her  conduct  has 
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broken  his  heart,  and  though  she>  in  some  degree, 
succeeds  in  dispelling  his  suspicions,  he  soon  after 
expires* 

The  griefofthe  princess  is  inexpressible.  Mean- 
while the  duke  of  Nemours  in  many  ways  testifies 
the  most  timid,  and  respectful,  and  violent  love» 
An  interview  and  admirable  conversation  take 
place,  in  which  the  princess,  after  confessing  her 
attachment,  persists  in  the  resolution  of  remaining 
unmarried ;  in  the  first  place,  because  she  must 
always  consider  the  duke  as  in  some  degree  the 
destroyer  of  her  husband;  and,  secondly,  because 
his  love  was  so  essential  to  her  happiness,  that 
she  feared  lest  by  marriage  she  might  put  an  end 
to  it,  and,  finally,  be  tormented  by  his  jealousy  or 
coldness.  She  retires  from  court  to  her  estates 
near  the  P3rrenees,  where  she  fells  into  a  long 
sickness.  On  her  recovery  she  persists  in  the  re* 
solution  of  never  again  seeing  the  duke,  or  of 
hearing  from  him,  and  spends  her  time  in  exer- 
dses  of  devotion  and  charity. — "  Bile  passoit  une 
partie  de  V  annee  dans  cette  maison  Religieuse,  et 
r  autre  chez  elle ;  mais  dans  une  retraite  et  dans 
des  occupations  plus  saintes  que  celles  des  Con- 
vents, les  plus  austeres,  et  sa  vie,  qui  fut  assez 
courte,  laissa  des  exemples  de  vertu  inimitables.'^ 
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It  will  not  perhaps,  be  possible  to  find  in  any  other 
production  a  more  exact  delineation  of  love  than 
in  the  romance  of  which  this  is  the  outline.  The 
circumstance  of  a  married  woman  being  the  object 
of  it,  would  render  the  work  exceptionable,  were 
not  this,  in  some  degree,  necessary  to  the  nature 
and  plan  of  the  composition,  and  in  order  to  show 
the  triumph  of  reason  and  virtue  over  passion. 
The  purity  of  heart  and  dignified  conduct  of  the 
princess  of  Cleves  are  admirably  delineated,  and 
form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  gallantry  and  laxity 
in  manners  of  those  by  whom  she  is  surrounded. 
Had  the  author  of  this  work  lived  at  a  different  pe- 
riod, probably  no  exceptionable  sentiment  would 
have  been  admitted,  but  in  the  age  of  Lewis  XIV., 
that  monarch  was  considered  as  a  model  of  per* 
Section,  and  the  faults  and  vices  of  his  character 
were  rendered  fashionable.  Some  examples  of 
this  mode  of  thinking  are  exhibited  in  this,  work, 
and  in  particular  a  royal  mistress  seems  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  respectable  and  dignified  character. 
For  instance,  the  proud  and  virtuous  Madame  de 
Chartres  speaks  to  her  daughter  in  the  following 
manner  of  the  passion  of  Henry  H.  for  the  duch- 
ess of  Valentinois : — ^^  li  est  vray  que  ce  n'  est  ni 
le  merite,  ni  la  fidelite,  de  Madame  de  Valentinois, 
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qui  a  fait  naitre  la  passion  du  Roy,  ni  qui  Y  a  con- 
servee,  et  c'  est  aussi  en  quoy  il  n'  est  pas  excusa* 
ble ;  car  si  cette  femme  avoit  eii  de  a  jeunesse  et 
de  la  beaut^  jointe  a  sa  naissance ;  qu'  elie  eust  eu 
le  merite  de  n'  avoir  jamais  rien  aime ;  qu*  elle 
eust  aimc  le  Roy  avec  une  fidelity  exacte ;  qu*  elle 
r  eudt  aime  par  raport  d  sa  seule  personne,  sans  in- 
terest de  grandeur,  ni  de  fortune,  et  sans  se  servir 
de  son  pouvoir  que  pour  des  choses  honnestes  ou 
agreables  au  Roy  meme ;  il  faut  avoiier  qu'  on 
auroit  eii  de  la  peine  a  s'  empesoher  de  louer  ce 
Prince  du  grand  attachement  qu'  il  a  pour  elle." 
Notwithstanding  this  laxity  with  regard  to  royal 
gallantry,  and  which  must  have  had  its  effect  in 
private  life,  there  is  in  the  whole  composition,  in 
the  sentiments  and  language  of  this  romance,  a 
certain  chivalrous  grandeur,  joined  to  a  certaui 
delicacy  of  feeling  and  sentiment,  which  is  ex- 
tremely interesting.  The  historical  details  are 
usually,  correct,  and  the  episodes  are  introduced 
w^th  great  art,  and  never  disturb  the  effect  of  the 
main  story.  In  short,  this  admirable  work  has  all 
the  dignity  of  the  old  romance,  without  its  prolixi- 
ty or  ridiculous  inflation,  and  unites  all  the  deli- 
cacy and  minuteness  of  delineation  of  the  modern 
novel  to  a  certain  feudal  stateliness  and  majesty. 
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such  as,  in  a  higher  path  of  literature,  appears  in 
die  works  of  Bossuet  and  ComeiUe. 

Madame  La  Fayette  is  also  author  of  Zayde,  a 
novel  of  considerable  beauty  and  interest,  and  of 
a  description  resembling  the  Princess  of  Cleves, 
though,  unfortunately,  partaking  somewhat  more 
of  the  old  school  of  fiction  in  its  incidents  and 
characters. 

Gonsalvo,  a  Spanish  grandee,  disgusted  with  the 
treatment  he  had  received  at  the  court  of  Leon, 
the  ingratitude  6f  his  prince,  the  treachery  of  a 
friend,  and  the  infidelity  of  a  mistress,  retires  into 
the  wilds  of  Catalonia.  He  is  accidentidly  received 
in  the  house  of  Alphonso,  a  grandee  of  Navarre^ 
who  was  in  retirem^it,  on  accoimt  of  the  misery 
he  had  occasioned  himself,  and  those  he  most 
tenderly  loved,  by  an  extravagant  and  groundless 
jealousy.  A  community  of  wretchedness  cementa 
the  friendship  of  Gonsalvo  and  Alphonso.  They 
resolve  to  be  unhappy  together,  and  this  residence 
gives  the  author  an  opportunity  of  contrasting  the 
efiects  and  force  of  the  misery  which  resiUts  from 
the  conduct  of  others,  with  that  which  is  the  con- 
sequence of  our  own. 

One  day,  during  his  stay  with  Alphonso,  Gon- 
salvo, while  walking  near  the  shore,  perceites  the 
wreck  of  a  vessel,  and  at  no  great  distance  a  wo- 
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man  lying  insensible  on  the  sand.  She  is  conduct* 
ed  to  the  habitation  of  Alphonso,  and  soon  after 
recovers.  Between  Gonsalvo  and  this  lady,  who 
proves  to  be  Zayde,  a  Moorish  princess,  and  the 
heroine  of  the  romance,  a  mutual  passion  arises. 
Residing  on  a  desert  shore,  and  ignorant  of  each 
other's  language,  their  situation  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  singular  painting  of  the  emotions  and 
intelligence  of  passion,  which  is  infinitely  more  in- 
teresting than  tile  subsequent  adventures  of  the 
romance. 

The  story  of  Zayde  is  somewhat  inferior  to  tiiat 
of  the.  princess  of  Cleves,  but  these  two  works 
united  may  justly  be  regarded  as  forming  a  new 
sera  in  fiction,  and  as  effecting  t)ie  most  fortunate 
revolution  we  have  witnessed  in  the  course  of  our 
survey.  The  novels  of  Mad.  La  Fayette  were, 
according  to  the  expression  of  Voltaire,  **  Les 
premiers  ou  1*  on  vit  les  moeurs  des  honnetes  gens 
et  des  aventures  naturelles  decrites  avec  grace. 
Avant  die  on  ecrivoit  d'  un  style  empoul6  des 
choses  peu  vraisemblables."  Accordingly,  we  shall 
find  that  henceforth  the  old  romance  was  com- 
pletely exploded.  Writers  of  fictitious  narratives 
were- now  precluded  from  the  machinery  of  the 
chivalrous,  and  the  expedients  of  the  heroic  ro- 
mance.   They  could  no  longer  employ  giants  or 
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knights  to  carry  a  heroine  away,  or  rescue  her 
from  captivity.  They  no.  longer  attempted  to 
please  by  unnatural  or  exaggerated  rqiresenta- 
tions,  but  emulated  each  other  in  the  genuine  ex* 
hibition  of  human  character,  and  the  manners  of 
real  life ;  and  the  approximation  of  their  works  to 
this  standard  came  now  to  be  regarded  as  the  cri-r 
terion  of  their  excellence. 

Subsequent  to  this  important  revolution  in  taste, 
the  most  celebrated  novels  which  appeared  in 
France  are  the  Vie  de  Marianne,  and  Paysan,Par« 
venu  of  Marivaux.'  Of  these  the  first  has  been 
deservedly  the  most  popular.  It  is  the  display  of 
the  noble  pride  of  virtue  in  misfortune,  and  the 
succour  it  at  length  receives  from  enlightened  be- 
neficence. 

A  coach,  in  which  Marianne,  the  heroine  of  the 
work,  was  travelling,  when  only  two  or  three  years 
of  age,  with  persons  afterwards  supposed  to  be  her 
parents,  was  attacked  by  robbers,  and  all  the  pas- 
sengers murdered,  with  the  exception  of  this  infant. 
The  child  is  placed  under  charge  of  the  curate  of 
a  neighbouring  village,  by  whom  she  is  brought 
up  with  much  care  and  afiection  till  her  sixteenth 
year.    At  this  period  the  curate's  sister  is  called 

■  See  Appendix,  No.  9. 
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to  Paris  to  attend  a  dying  relative,  and  takes  Ma-' 
rianne  along  with  her,  in  order  to  place  her  in 
some  creditable  employment.  During  her  stay  in 
Paris,  the  curate's  sister  unfortunately  falls  sick, 
and  dies  afler  a  short  illness.  By  this  time  the 
curate  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  imbecility,  and  his 
funds  had  been  exhausted  by  the  supplies  neces- 
sary for  his  sister.  It  was,  therefore,  in  vain  for 
Marianne  to  think  of  returning  to  him,  and  she 
had  no  resource  left  but  in  the  protection  of  a 
Religious,  to  whose  care  her  friend  had  recom- 
mended her  while  on  death-bed.  The  priest  de- 
livers her  up  to  M.  de  Climal,  in  whose  bene- 
volence he  placed  implicit  confidence,  but  who 
only  extended  his  charity  on  such  occasions  for 
the  most  infamous  purposes.  Marianne  is  accord- 
ingly pensioned  with  Madame  Dutour,  a  woman 
who  kept  a  linen  shop,  and,  during  her  resideftce 
there,  the  views  of  her  hypocritical  guardian  are 
gradually  developed.  One  day,  while  returning 
from  mass,  she  accidentally  sprains  her  foot,  and 
being,  in  consequence,  unable  to  proceed,  she  is 
conveyed  to  t^e  house  of  M.  Valville,  who  lived 
in  the  vicinity.  Between  this  young  gentleman 
and  Marianne  a  mutual^  and  rather  sudden^  pas- 
sion arises.  M.  de  Climal,  who  was  the  uncle 
of  Valville,  accidentally  comes  into  the  apartment 
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where  his  nephew  was  on  his  knees  before  Ma* 
rianne.  After  her  return  to  her  former  lodgmgs^ 
Climal  perceives  the  necessity  of  pressing  his  suit 
more  eamestlyy  and  Marianne,  of  course,  rejects 
it  with  redoubled  indignation.  Valville,  who  had 
now  discovered  the  place  of  her  residence,  enters 
one  day  while  his  uncle  was  on  his  knees  before 
Marianne*  Afler  thjs,  M.  de  Climal,  despairing 
to  gain  the  affections  of  Marianne,  withdraws  his 
support.  The  orphan  now  addresses  herself  to 
the  Religious,  who  had  originally  recommended 
her  to  Climal ;  but,  on  visiting  him,  she  finds  that 
hypocrite  along  with  the  pri^t,  endeavouring  to 
persuade  him  that  Marianne  bad  ungratefully  mista- 
ken, and  would  probably  misrepresent,  his  motives* 
Our  heroine  then  applies  to  the  prioress  of  a  cour 
vent ;  and  a  beneficent  lady,  called  Mad.  Miran, 
being  fortunately  present  when  she  unfolded  her 
story,  she  is,  in  consequence,  pensioned  at  the 
convent  at  this  lady's  charge.  Soon  after,  Mad« 
Miran  mentions  to  Marianne  that  die  had  re-r 
cently  experienced  much  distress  on  account  of 
her  son  M.  Valville  having  lately  refused  an  ad- 
vantageous marriage  for  the  sake  of  a  girl  who 
had  one  day  been  carried  into  his  house,  in  con* 
sequence  of  an  accident  she  Jiad  suffered  on  the 

• 

'Street.    Marianne  does  not  conceal  from  her  be- 
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nefiurtfefs  that  she  k  the  -person  beloved  by  Val- 
Tille,  lior  deny  tiiat  a  reciprocal  attfichnient  is 
i^t  by  h&e,  but  she,  at  the  same  time,  promises  to 
use  every  effort  to  detach  him  from  aU.  thoughts 
of  such  an  unequal  alliance.  The  protestations, 
however,  of  Valville,  that  any  other  miidn  would 
be  the  ruin  of  his  happiness,  induce  his  mother 
to  agree  to  his  nuptials  with  Mariannie.  It  is 
therefore  arranged,  for  the  sake  of  public  opi« 
nion,  that  the  circuinstances  of  her  ii^mcy  should 
be  concealed.  These,  however,  being  discovered 
by  the  unexpected  entrance  of  Mad.  Dutour,  at 
the  first  introduction  of  Marianne  to  the  relations 
of  Valville,  the  marriage,  in  consequence,  meets 
with  much  Opposition  from  the  family  of  her  lover. 
All  such  obstacles  are  at  length  surmounted,  and 
every  thing  seems  tending  to  a  happy  conclusion ; 
but  severer  trials  were  yet  reserved  for  Marianne 
than  any  she  bad  hitherto  experienced.  Valville 
suddenly  becomes  enamoured  of  another  woman, 
and  the  novel  terminates  in  the  middle  of  the 
story  of  a  nun,  who  purposes  to  expatiate  on  her 
own  misfortunes,  in  order,,  by  the  comparison,  to 
console  Marianne  for  the  alienation  of  the  affec« 
tionis  of  her  lover. 
•   This  story  is  productive  of  many  very.int(ere8t- 

ing  situations^  but,  at  the  same  ltme>  it  is  not  free 
vol..  iir.  u 
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fiswn  intprohtliffitiQe.  It  lis  i^e^&t  jvsfy^sRdU  es* 
plained. why .Maxiimiie. did  not  retiurn  to<^e  cu-^ 
nte,  and  tbe  oidjr  :f eaacm  .whieh  suggests  ikmii^to 
iSbe  joeader,  IB,  diatior  the.sake  of  adKentuve  itas 
necesnryjdie  should  remain  at-Pasis.  Thoughpose* 
^le,  itis  Jiotverj  likely,  .tiuitOlimal  shooldiiave 
enteced  tfaehiwseof  yidnl)e  wfayeonhis  Jmeesbe^ 
fore  Marianne ;  Jhat  .Yalnlle,  jin  ixxtn,  should  ham 
detected  Jiis  unicle  in  .the  same  ccitical  situation-; 
ihat  Marianne  i^ould  haxesisttediihe^niaBk  at  Ae 
momeot  .wh^n  Clinud  was  persuading  liiai  ef  her 
misconceptions;  that  Mad.  Dutour  riiould  .have 
come  .to  dispose  nf  some  goods  m.the  first  and  mo* 
mentary  rait  of  ceremony  whidi  Marianne  paid 
to  die  relatDres  of  ValiriUe ;  and  that  Vabnlle  and 
his  mother  should  have  entered  the  chamber  of  the 
mmistery  when,  at  the  request  of  these  relatives, 
he  was  employing  his  autiiority  witii  Marianne 
to  make  her  renounce  all  thoughts  of  ap  union 
with  ValTille*  Yet  it  is  on  these  strange  contin* 
gencies  4hat  all  the  incidents  of  the  no?d  hingew 
It  was,  I  think,  indelicate  in  Madaoie  Miran,  and 
improbable,  when  the  other  parts  of  her  oharaotev 
are  considered,  to  force  the  heroine  to  harangue 
her  son  on  the  impropriety  of  his  passion*  The 
attempt  to  conceal  the  circumstances  of  her  in- 
fimcy  was  hopeless  and  degrading ;  Aor  wece  th<|pe- 


kndasomi  reik»rted  to  which  could  have  given  Imy 
chance  of  imposing  on  the  public.  The  sllence>i^ 
Mad.  Dutoikr,  by  whose  inadvertence  the..discQF> 
▼ery  is  prin;cipaUy  made,  ought  at  all  events  to 
have  lieen  in  the  &r8t  place  secilured. 

But  the  principal  defect'of  the  story  is,  that  it 
has  been  left  unfinished,  so  that  the  mipd  remans 
disappointed  and  unsatisfied.  Yet  had  the  coa- 
clusion  been  as  far  inferior  to  the  last  half  of  the 
hovel  as  that  portion  is  to  the  first,  the  indolence 
of  Marivaux  has  detracted  little  from  his  own  fame^ 
or  the  ainusement  of  posterity. 

It  is  chiefly  in  what  I  have  formerly  styled  the 
Ornaments  of  Romance  that  Marivaux  excels.  In 
portrait  painting,  indeed,  he  is  unrivalled :  he  has 
drawn  with  inimitable  art  of  distinction  the  natu- 
ral goodness  of  Madame  Miran,  and  the  enlight- 
ened virtue  of  her  friend  Madame  Dorsin.  The 
ctoracter  of  Marianne  is  a  inixed  one.  Vanity 
seems  her  ruling  passion,  but  it  is  of  a  species  so 
natural  and  inoffensive  that  it  only  excites  a  smiley 
and  never  raases  contempt  nor  disgust,  nor  a  wish 
for  her  mortification.  Hie  author  is  never,  so 
happy  as  when  he  exposes  the  ialse  pretences  of 
assumed  characters,  the  insolence  of  wealth,  the 
arrogance  of  power  or  grandeur,  the  devices .  of 
mete  fiinnal  or  exvsAor  religion^  add  the  dislimu- 
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lation  of  friends.  He  has  also  w^l  represented 
the  harshness  of  benefactorsi  their  still  more  re* 
Toltihg  corapassion,  and  the  thin  veii  of  delicacy 
which  they  sometimes  assume.  But  of  i^  sub- 
jects, he  has  most  hi^pily  depicted  the  stupad  cu- 
riosity and  offensiTe  kindness  of  the  vulvar.  He. 
had  an  opportunity  for  thb  species  of  delineation 
in  the  character  of  Madame  Dutour,  who  pierces 
the  hearts  of  those  she  means  to  console  and  treat 
with  cordiality.  ^  £8t  il  vrai/'  says  her  shop  girl 
to  Marianne^  ^^  que  tous  n'  avez  ni  pere  ni  mere, 
et  que  vous  n'  etes  Y  enfant  a  personne  ?  !  Taises 
vous,  idiote,  Im  dit  Mad.  Dutour  qui  vit  que  J* 
etois  fach^e ;  qui  ^t  ce  qui  a  jamais  dit  aux  gens 
qu'  ils  sent  des  ^nfans  trouves  ?  J-'  aimerpis  autant 
qu'  on  me  dit  que  Je  suis  batarde."  It  is  well 
known  that  Marivaux  pveferred  his  character  of 
Climal  to  the  Tartuffe  of  Moliere ;  but  the  ddinea- 
tions  scarcely  admit  of  comparison.  The  hypo** 
crites  in  the  novel  and  the  comedy,  as  ha»  been 
remarked  in  D*Alembert's  doge  of  MarivaUx,  are 
not  of  the  same  description.  Climal  is  a  courtly 
hypocrite,  and  accustomed- to  polished  society: 
Tartuffe  is  a  coarser  and  more  vulgar  character* 
The  dying  scene,  in  which  Climal  repents  and 
makes  atonement  to  Marianne,  Js  accounted  the 
finest  part  of  the  work :  he^  indeed,  utters  the  true 
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and  touching  language  of  contrition,  but,  it  must 
be  confessed,  he  has  too  great  a  command  of  word^ 
l&r  a  person  expiring  of  apoplexy, 
-  Hie  sentiments  and  reflections  in  this  novel  are' 
Tery  numerous,  and  turn  for  the  most  part  on  the 
secret  tricks  of  vanity,  the  deceptions  of  self-love 
in  the  most  humiliating  circumstances,  and  the' 
sophisms  of  the  passions.  Marivaux  untwists  all 
tiie  cords  of  the  heart,  hut  he  is  accused  of  di- 
lating too  much  on  a  single  thought,  and  of  pre- 
senting it  under  every  possible  form.  His  delinea- 
tions, too,  have  more  delicacy  than  strength.  ''  Le 
sentiment,*'  says  D'Alembert,  **  y  est  plutot  peint 
en  miniature  qu'  il  ne  1'  est  a  graids  traits ;"  and 
according  to  the  expression  of  another  philoso- 
pher, **fil  connoissoit  tons  les  sentiers  du  coeur/ 
mais  il  en  ignoroit  les  grandes  routes." 

A  chief  defect  of  Marivaux  lies  in  his  style ;  of 
this  &ult  the  English  reader  cannot  be  so  sensible 
as  his  countrjrmen,  but  all  French  critics  concur 
in  reprobating  the  singularity  and  affectatiim  of 
his  idiom. 

Marivaux'  Paysan  Parvenu  resembles  his  Ma-' 
rianne  (to  which,  however,  it  is  wonderfully  infe- 
rior) in  many  of  its  features.  It  would  be  difficult, 
however,  to  give  any  analysis  of  a  work  in  which 
there  are  few  incidents,  and  of  which  the  chief 
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merit  confiists  in  delineotipns  of  almoBt  impercep* 
tible  shfulos  of  feeling  and  charact^. 

The  Abb6  Prevot,'  who  holds  the  second  rank 
among  French  novelists,  is  as  much  distinguish- 
ed for  imagination,  as  Marivaux  for  delicacy  and 
knowledge  of  the  heart.  He  was  the  first  who  car- 
ried the  terrors  of  tragedy  into  romance ;  and  he 
h^s  been  tdrmed  the  Crebillon  of  this  species  of 
composition,  as  he  is  chiefly  anxious  to  appal  the 
minds  of  his  resaders  by  the  most  terrifying  and 
dismal  representations.  Thus,  in  his  earliest  pro^ 
duction,  the  Memoires  d'  un  Hj^nme  de  Qualite, 
printed  in  1729,  the  Marquis  de,  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  having 
lo^t  a  beloyed  wife,  retires  to  an  insulated  mansion 
in  Italy,  of  which  the  walls  and  pavement  are  co- 
vered with  black  cloth,  except  where  the  garments 
of  the  deceased  are  suspended*  A  g6ld  casket* 
containing  her  heart,  is  placed  beside  him.  Here 
he  remains  by  torch-light  for  many  months,  which 
he  spends  in  gazing  on  the  portrait  of  the  d^arted 
object  pf  his  affections.  From  this  habitation  he 
launches  at  once  into  the  gaieties  of  a  Carthusian 
monastery,  whence  he  is  extracted  by  the  Due  de 
*  *  f ,  who  persuades  him  to  accompany  hk  son  in 
his  trayels  thtjough  the  courts  of  Europe.    The 

f  See  Appeodlz,  No,  10. 
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story  of  Mason  Lcicaat,  containing  the  adyentures 
of «  kept  miiftreis  atidavwindieri  the  most  sin- 
g^or  aaA  int^restiiig'of  the  noveb  of  PrevOt,  has 
asttally  beon  appended  to  the  Memfwrs  of  a  Man 
of  Quality,  thOagh  it  wss  imtten  long  after,  an4 
hiss  'idso  been  published  sepanitely.  It  is  the  his- 
tory of  a  ^tfung  miBtn  possessed  6f  many  brilliant 
BikA  sotaO  estimable  qoaKties,  bnt^ho,  intoxicated 
bf  a  fsa«il''a]»d  almost  irresistible  attaichment,  is 
hiirried  infto  the  TiolaSf on  of  every  rule'  of  conduct, 
and^ttally  ^rj^lers  the  Hfe  of  a  wictdied  wander- 
er, with  the  worthless' object  of  his  aSscdons,  to 
all  the  advBnt^>es  presented  by  fortune  and  m^ 
tiire. 

TKili'youbg'  man,  while  at  college,  dopes  with 
MftQdh'  Les^ut,  the  herKnne  of  the  novel,  aild 
friMn  this  disgrae^ful'  connection  h6  is  never  re- 
claimed. His  mistress^  'unable  to  bear  ^e  ilk  of 
poverty,,  and  seduiciled  by  an  extnmq;ant  vanity, 
profctires  hdr  own  maintenance  and  that  of  her 
lover,  by  the' mbsl  dii^gttt4:^eftil  expedients.  Yel 
while  betraying,'  sh^'^nfeserveb  for  him  the  most 
aitfent  affe<^iori;  He,  frohi  corresponding  motives 
of  attachment',  is  induced  to  cheat  at  the  gaming 
table,  and  to  ]tfd.hi£r  mistress  In  extortion  on  her 
admirers;  tli^  i>dis^iftBig  in  ^ery  tttoation  the 
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contrast  of  unworthy  conduct  and  exaked  senti- 
ment. Theauthor  palliates  the  actions  of  his  hero 
by  painting  in  the  warmest  colours  the  matchless 
beauty  and  graces,  and  delightful  gaiety,  of  Ma« 
non;  andy  by  means  of  the  same  attributes,  throws 
around  her  an  enchantment,  which  never  utterly 
forsakes  her  in  tlie  deepest  abyss  of  vice  and  mi« 
sery«  An  ill-concerted  fraud  at  length  gives  the 
friends  of  her  infatuated  lover  an  opportunity  of 
separating  him  from  his  mistress.  She  is  sent 
along  with  other  convicts  to  New  Orleans,  but  her 
adorer  resolves  to  accompany  h^  across  the  At- 
lantic. In  the  new  world  she  becomes  as  admi- 
rable for  the  constancy  as  she  had  formerly  been 
lor  the  warmth  of  her  attaicbment,  and  the  errors 
of  an  ardent  imagination  are  represented  as  extin- 
guished by  the  virtues  of  im  affectionate  heart. 
She  rejects  an  advantageous  alliance,  and  the  com- 
panion of  her  exile  having  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  governor,  she  follows  hipa  to  the  wilds  of 
America,  where  she  expires,  exhausted  by  grief 
and  fatigue.  Her  lover  returns  to  France. 
^  It  has-  been  objected  to  the  moral  tendency  of 
this  work,  that,  spite  of  her  errors  and  failings, 
the  character  of  Manon  is  too  captivating ;  but,  in 
fa(:t,  in  the  iearly  part  of  her  careeri  she  possesses 
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a  pYodigioiis  selfishness,  and  a  selfishness  of  all 
others  the  most  disgusting — the  desire  of  luxury 
and  pleasure,  a  rage  for  frequenting  the  theatre 
and  opera ;  and  it  is  for  the  gratification  of  such 
passions  as  these  that  she  betrays  and  sacrifices 
heF  lover*  It  is  only  in  the  wilds  of  the  western 
world  that  the  aim  of  the  author  is  developed, 
which  seems  to  be  to  show,  that  there  is  no  mind 
which  a  strong  attachment  may  not  elevate  above 
itself,  and  render  capable  of  every  virtue.  The 
defects  of  the  novel .  are  no  doubt  numerous,  in 
point  of  m(N*als,  probability,  and  good  taste,  yet 
some  portion  of  admiration  must  ever  attend  the 
matchless  beauty  of  Manon,  and  some  share  of 
interest  follow  the  exalted  passion  and  self^de* 
votedness  of  her  lover. 

A  chief  defect  of  the  novels  of  Prevot  consists 
in  a  perplexed  arrangement  of  the  incidents :  he 
has  an  appearance  of  advancing  at  hazard,  without 
having  fixed  whither  he  is  tending ;  he  heaps  one 
event  on  another,  and  frequently  loses  sight  of  his 
most  interesting  characters.  These  faults  are  less 
apparent  in  Manon  L'Escaut  than  most  of  his  other 
works,  but  are  very  remarkable  in  his  Dean  of  Co- 
leraine  (Doyen  de  Killerin)  and  the  Life  of  Cleve- 
land. The  former  is  modestly  announced  by  the 
author  as  ^*  Histoire  ornee  de  tout  «e  qui  peul  ren- 


4f^  une  leptui^  utile  e|  agreable*"  I|  compreh^d* 
tke  Btory  of  a  cathoUc  family  of  Ixdand^^  coimal^ 
ipg  of  three  brothers  end  a  sister,  who  pass-  over 
to  Frmce  after  the  Revdution,  in  order  to  push 
t^^ir  fortunes  in  that  country.  The  dean,  who  it 
the  .eldest^  though  against  tins  experiment,  agrees 
to  acconipany  his  relatiirei5>  that  they  may  recme 
the  benefit  of  his  wisdom  and  coui^el,  whid^  he» 
on  aQ  occas«ons^  most  libeiaUy  imparts  to  thaan. 
Aiccordingly,  the  povel  consists  of  the  numerow 
adventures,  tembaoassments,  andafflicdons  whidi 
this  &niily  encounlers  in  a  foreign  lan4>  and  which 
cUefly  originate  m.the  sinfj^r  beauty  of  the  sis* 
ter,  the  ambition  of  the  secoud,  and  the  weakness 
of;  the  youngest  brother.  The'  dean,  who  is  a 
Christian  of  the  most  rigorous  virtue^  is  entirely 
Oficupied.witb  the  preset  .and^future  welfare  of 
his  fjpunily.  His  admonitions^  however^  aie  so  fire-' 
quent  and  tedious,  that,  las  the  Abb^  Desfontainea 
h^s  remarked,  he  is  as;insuflS3vablis>'to  the  reader 
as  to  hia  brpthers  and  sister.  > 

Cleveland  comprehends  the  romantic  adven- 
tures of  a  natural  son  of  Oliver  Cromwdl.  In  his 
youth  he  is  brought  up  |n  solitude- by  bis  mother, 
and  is  negljected,  or  rather  p^secuted,  by  his  fa^ 
ther,.  fpr  whom  he  early  conceives  an  insurmount- 
abljB  nyi^rsioQ.  At  length  be  escapes  |nt%  France^ 
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and  his  difidence  at  his  entrance  into  life,  and  the 
fise  and  progress-of  his  first  pasaon,  are  happily 
painted.    He  follows  the  object 4yf< his. affcctipna 
to  the  wilds  of  America,  whither  sh^.  had. accomi* 
paBied  her  father.    There  he  is  united  to  his  mis* 
tress,  and  becomes  the  chief  and  bene&ctor  of  a 
tribe  of  savages,  a  novel  situadoo,  in  which  he 
has  an  opportunity  of  unfolding  ^all  the  energies  of 
his  mind.    An. ill-founded  je^lpi^y,.  howesvar,.  on 
the  part  of  his  wife,  over  wJuch  she  brooded  in 
silence  for  a  long  coiurse  of  years,,  at.  length  leads 
to  new  adventures,  and  to  dreadful. catastrophes* 
One  of  the  most  curious  and  intccsesting  parts  of 
the  novel,  is  the  episode  cpnceroing  aUialnfiost 
inaccessible  island  in  the  neighbouchood  of' Si 
Helena,  in  which  there  was  established  a  sort  of 
Utopian  colony,  consisting  of  protestant  refugees 
from  Rodielle,  who,  harassed  by  a  dreadful  sieges 
and  .panting  for  a  secure  asylum,  carefully  c(m« 
cealed  themselves  ia  this  retreat  from  thctrest  of 
tiie  world.     This  colony  is  visited  by  another 
natural  son  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  fiocidenlally 
meets  his  brother  Cleveland  at  Sea,  and  relates  to- 
him  what  he  had  witnessed.    On  the  whole,  the 
adventures  in  this  work  are  wild  and  incredible, 
but  the  characters  are  marked,  impassioned,  and 
mgular*' 
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The  novels  oE  Madame  Riccoboni,  which  were 
chiefly  written  aboat  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, are  distinguished  by  their  delicacy  and  spirit. 
Of  these  compositions  the  style  is  clear  and  beau- 
tiful)  and  the  reflections,  though  not  so  deep- 
sought  as  those  of  Marivaux,  are  remarkable  for 
dieir  novelty  and  justness,  and  the  felicity  with 
which  they  are  expressed.  Indeed,  at  every  page 
we  meet  with  happy  phrases  and  sentiments,  which 
we  wish  to  retain  and  remember.  The  story  of 
Miss  Jenny  Salisbury  is,  1  think,  the  most  inte- 
resting and  pathetic  of  her  productions.  It  is  the 
exh3>ition  of  female  virtue  in  circumstances  of  the 
deepest  danger  and  poverty,  which  seems  to  be  a 
fiivourite  subject  with  the  French  novelists* 

Le  Marquis  de  Cressy  contains  the  picture  of 
a  man  of  rank  and  talents,  but  of  unbounded  ambi- 
tion and  worthless  heart.  He  sacrifices  the  wo- 
man whom  he  loved,  and  by  whom  he  was  in  turn 
adored,  for  the  s^e  of  a  more  advantageous  alli- 
ance. She  whom  he  chose  as  his  wife  is  at  last 
more  unhappy  than  the  mistress  he  had  forsaken, 
and  is  driven,  by  the  indifference  and  infidelity  of 
Iter  husband,  to  seek  a  voluntary  oblivion  of  her 
misfortunes.  The  marquis  was  not  so  hardened 
as  not  to  be  rendered  wretched  by  the  misery 
he  had  dealt  around  him.    **  II  fut  grand*— il  fiitf 
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^istingOi^— il  obtint  tous  les  titres,  tdus  les  hon- 
neurs  qu'il  avoit  desir6 :  11  fut  riche— il  fut  eleTe, 
maiB  il  he  fut  point  heiireux." 

Ixr  the  Letters  of  Lady  Catesby^  are  exhibited 
the  mental  struggles  of  a  woman  who  had  been 
forsaken  by  a  man  she  adored,  but  who  now  sought 
]>ardon  and  reconciliation.  Her  lover  had  been 
solemnly  engaged  to  her  in  marriage,  but,  from  a 
scrui^e  of  conscience^  had  chosen  another  woman. 
His  wife  bdng  now  dead,  he  had  come  to  London, 
and  anew  solicited  the  hand  of  Lady  Catesby.  She, 
to  avoid  Ills  importunities,  retired  to  the  country, 
and  in  her  first  letters  to  heir  friend,  which  ibrm 
by  much  the  best  part  of  the  work,  she  delineates 
with  admirable  spirit  the  characters  of  the  indi- 
viduals she  met  at  the  castles  and  manor-houses 
she  visited.  The  novel,  or  rather  story,  of  Ernes- 
tine, also  possesses  exqioislte  grace  and  beauty* 
The  other  compositions  of  Mad.  Riccoboni,  Chris- 
tine de  Suabe,  Histoire  d'Aloise  de  Livarot,  Scc^ 
are,  I  think,  considerably  inferior  to  the  produc- 
tions that  have  been  mentioned* 

Rousseau's  Heloise  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
most  eloquent  and  pathetic  of  French  novels; 
but  it  seems  more  deserving  of  adniiration  fbr  the 
passion  and  feeling  displayed  in  particular  pas- 
jsagesy  than  for  the  excellence  of  the  &ble«  Events 
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of  fifate  highest  interest,  which  becor  at  the  cdnl- 
meBcement  of  die  work,  senre  to  throw  hmguor 
over  the  succeeding  pages.  TheprilicipaiiBKiioiiB 
of  the  chief  chiaracters,  on  whidi  tfle  romance  is 
'founded,  are  altogether  improtNdble,  and  not  only 
inconsistent  with' the  sentunents  and  paisknis  dse- 
'wh<3re  ascribed  tt>  these^milividuidB,  biit  r^ugnamt 
^to  the  ordinary  fed&igs  of  human  nature.  OfAis 
description  are  the  miEurHageof  Jiilia  widi  Vdmar, 
IrhSe  she  tiUs  yet  'elianioiired  of  Saint-Preux:— 
the  residence  of  Saiiit-^Preux  with  the  mistress  he 
adored,  and  the  man  she  had  espoused,  and  the 
'confidence  reposed  in  him  by  Volmar,  while  aware 
of  the  attadttnent  that  had  subsisted  between  him 
and  Julia.  The  author  having  placed  his  cha- 
racters in  this  situation,  extricates  himself  from 
an  difficultieB  by  the  death  of  die  heroine,  who, 
acdording  to  the  expression  of  a  French  writer, 
**  Meurt  uniqUement  pour  tirer  M.  Rousseau  d' 
^noarras." 

Hie  pathos  and  eloqi!ience  of  RdUsseau,  the  de- 
licacy of  Mad.  Riccobotu,  the  gloomy,  but  ibrcible 
paintinjgps  of  P)revot,  and  the  knowledge  of  human 
nature  displayed  in  the  works  of  Marivatix,  have 
tfused  the  Fretitih  to  the  highest  repumtion  fbr  thfc 
composition  df  liovels  of  the  serious  class.  In 
iritoy  of  these,  h6#^viBr,  thoiigfa  admirable  in  pOmt 


ifctaloBli  iiicre  is  too  often?a  coBltet-i>frd«bie|ii 
in  wluchrtkose'ftre. adhered ^to/vrbklialittvdd  be 
iObordiaatey/fiQd.  those  tdbandoned'Vfhich  oughtto 
be  panBBoURt  to  allodiers.  Thtm,  they  aoftie* 
liH(s*entice.utto:find»  IB  diei8iAtUty'of.feeliog» 
8  pardon  for  our  select  of; the  more  homeljF'tod 
dommghtdatieB,  and  lead  iisjtO'nQiiryithe'blos- 
eomftoftinrtue more  thandie^octt  or  brandiefl* 

It  vwas  naturally  to  be  expected,  that  while  stht 
more  ^(Berioos  ckns^of  fictttkws  con^iosiliQW  wfli 
liiiig  JEiacceBsfbily  ,ctthivated»  the  mbre  ^ay  aad 
lively  prodnctions  of  a  siinilar  description  /dioiM 
not  haape  been  neglected*  iM  Gmeti  FroK^okc 
had  become  proverbial  among  aU  (the  sations  ff 
fiurope,  aad^  as  the  fictiooB  of  a  .people  aire  tnyl- 
eiably  expressive  in  some  d^ree  of  its  ohiMisGter» 
corresponding  compositions  natnndly  arose^  Of 
these,  the  most  distinguished  are  the  wwks  of  Le 
fiage,  whose  Gil  Bias  is  too  well  known  to  require 
bare  any  detail  of  those  incid^ts,  in  wfaioh  aU 
conditions  of  life  are  represented  withsudi£delify 
and  animation.  The  originality,  howeret,  of  ihis 
entertaining  novel  has  been  much  questioned,  in 
consequence  of  its  resemblance  to  the  SpanU  ro* 
manee  Marcos  de  Obregon,  ci  which  an  account 
has  already  been  given  (see  sbo^e^  rel.  IIL  p<  310, 
ice).  Many  of  the  stories  in  Gil  Bias  are  also  k> 
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rived  from  the  plots  of  Spanish  comedies ;  bat 
they  hsBve  ia  turn  suggested  the  scenes  of  many  of 
our  English  dramas :  Cibber's  comedy  She  Would 
and  She  Would  Not,  is  taken  from  the  story  of 
Aurora,  and  Thomson's  Tancred  and  S^ismunda 
is  from  the  Manage  de  Vengeance. 
• :  The  leading  idea  of  the  Diable  Boiteux  is  also 
borrowed  from  the  Spanish,  as  the  author  indeed 
has  acknowledged  in  his  dedication.  Fart  of  the 
fictioui  however,  appears  to  have  been  originally 
drawn  from  the  cabalistic  work,  entitled  Vinculum 
Spirituum.  The  Asiatics  believed  that,  by  absti- 
nence and  particular  prayers,  evil  spirits  could 
be  reduced  to  obedience  and  confined  in  phials. 
Accordingly,  in  the  Vinculum  Spirituum^  which 
was  derived  from  the  east,  it  is  said  that  Solomon 
discovered,  by  means  of  a  certain  learned  book, 
the  valuable  secret  of  inclosing  in  a  bottle  of 
black  glass,  three  millions  of  infernal  spirits,  with 
seventy*two  of  their  kings^  of  whom  3eleth  was 
the  chief,  Beliar  the  second,  and  Asmodeus  the 
third.  ^  Solomon  ,aflterwards  cast  this  bottle  into  a 
great  well  near  Babylon.  Fortunately  for  the 
contents,  the  Babylonians,  hoping  to  find  a  trea- 
sure in  this  well,  descended  into  it,  and  broke  the 
bottle,  on  which  the  emancipated  demons  return- 
ed to  their  ordinary  element.    The  notion  of  the 
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confinement  of  Asmodeus  in  the  glass  bottle,  has 
been  adopted  in  the  Spanish  work,  entitled  £1 
Diablo  Cojuelo,  written  by  Luis  Velez  de  Gue- 
vara, and  first  printed  in  1641.    In  that  produc- 
tion, the  student  Don  Cleofas  having  accidentally 
entered  the  abode  of  an  astrologer,  deliyers  from  a 
glass  bottle,  in  which  he  had  been  confined  by  the 
conjurer,  the  devil,  called  the  Diablo  Cojuelo,  who 
is  a  spirit  nearly  of  the  same  description  as  the  As- 
mod6e  of  Le  Sage,  and  who,  in  return  for  the  service 
he  had  received  from  the  scholar,  exhibits  to  him 
the  interior  of  the  houses  of  Madrid.  Many  of  Le 
Sage's  portraits  are  also  copiedfrom  the  work  of  Gu- 
evara; as,  for  instance,  that  of  DonnaFabula  and  her 
husband  Don  Torribio — of  the  alchemist  employ- 
ed in  search  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  the  hy- 
pocrite preparing  to  attend  an  assemblage  of  sor- 
cerers, which  was  to  be  held  between  St  Sebastian 
and  Fontarabia*    As  in  Le  Sage,  the  Diablo  Co« 
juelo  unroofs  one  of  the  mad-houses  (casa  de  los 
locos) ;  but  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  work, 
he  carries  D.  Cleofas  beyond  Madrid — ^he  shows 
him  the  academies  and  convents  in  the  vicinity, 
and  transports  him  through  the  air  to  the  provin- 
cial towns  of  Spain  and  the  country-seats  of  its 
grandees.    Some  of  the  situations  in^the  Diable 
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Boitfux  have  also  been  borrowed  firom  the  Dia  j 
noche  de  Madrid,  by  F^  Santos.  Th^  story,  of 
Count  Belflor  has,  in  turn,  evidently  suggested 
the  plot  of  Beaumardiais*  drai^a,  entitled  Eu^ 
genio. 

The  Bachelor,  of  Salamanca,  also  written  by  Le 
Sage,  possesses  much  of  the  same  style  of  hi|« 
mour  which  characterizes  Gil  Bias  and  the  Diable 
Boiteux,  though  it  is  greatly  inferior  to  eiti|er  of 
these  compositions.  In  this  work?  Don  Cherubim, 
the  Bachelor  of  Salamanca,  is  placed  in  all  di& 
ferent  situations  of  life — a  plan  which  gives  scope 
to  the  author  for  satire,  as  various  as  the  classes 
of  men  with  whom  his  hero  at  difiorent  times  as* 
socif^tes.  The  first  part,  in  which  he  appears  as 
a  tutor,  is  by  much  the  most  i^ovel  and  entertaia^  - 
ing.  Le  Sage  has  there  admir^y  paifited  the 
capricious  and  headstrong  humours  of  children*— 
the  absurd  indulg^ce  of  parents — the  hardships, 
slavery,  and  indelicacy  of  treatment,  so  often  ex- 
perienced by  a  class  of  men  to  whom  the  obli« 
gations  due  have  been  in  all  countries  too  slight- 
ly appreciated. — ^*  Si  enim  genitoribus  corporum 
nostrorum  omnia,  quid  non  ingeniorum  parentibus 
ac  formatoribus  debeamus  ?  Quanto  enim  melius 
de  nobis  meriti  sunt,  qui  animura  nostrum  exco* 
lucre,  quam  qui  corpus."— (Prfrarc,  to.) 
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Le  Ssge  18  0I09  the  reputied  author  of  £steva- 
ffsiKs  Gonzales  ou  le  Gorgon  de  Bonne  humeur*  The 
plan  of  tbi«  romaoce,  and  some  of  the  mcidentf 
(although  fesirer  than  might  he  supposed  from  the 
correspondence  of  the  titles),  have  been  suggested 
by  the  Spanish  work,  Vida  y  hechqs  de  Esteoanjflo 
fronzalez  hombre  de  buen  humor  compuesto  por  ^ 
mesmOf  mkich  was  first  printed  at  Brussels  ii^  1640. 

Duf ing  the  minority  of  Lewis  XY.,  and  the  re- 
gency of  that  duke  of  Orleans  who  published  the 
i^endid  edition  of  the  Pastoral  of  Longus,  the 
court  oi  France  assumed  an  appearance  of  gay 
and  open  profligafcy,  resembling  that  which  half 
a  century  before  had  prevailed  in  England,  in  the 
days  of  Charles,  and  forming  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  austere  and  sombre  manners  which  dj^rac- 
terized  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV. 
About  that  period,  when  liberdnism  had  become 
fashionable  from^the  sanction  of  the  highest  names 
in  the  atate^  CrebiUon,  the  s^n  of  tl\e  celebrated 
tragic  poet  of  that  name,  became  the  founder  of  a 
new  species  of  copiic  novel.  His  works  enjoyed 
at  one  time  a  high  but  not  a  long*continued,  nor 
deserved  reputa^tion.  They  chiefly  owed  their  po^ 
pularity  to  satire  and  personal  allusions,  and  the 
elegant  garb  in  which  pictures  of  debauchery  were 
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attired.  A  great  part  of  his  Ecumoir,  or  Taiizai 
et  Neadarna,  feigned  to  be  translated  from  the  Ja-  ^ 
panese  language,  was  written  to  ridicule  the  dis- 
turbances occasioned  by  the  disputes  of  the  Jan* 
senists  and  Molinists,  and  it  also  contains  the  al- 
legorical history  of  the  Bull  Unigenitusy  the  sub- 
ject of  so  much  discussion  and  controversy  during 
the  regency  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  In  its  more 
obvious  meaning,  it  is  the  story  of  an  eastern  prince 
and  princess,  to  whose  mutual  love  and  happiness 
continual  obstacles  are  presented  by  the  malevo- 
lence of  fairies.  The  romance  is  occupied  with 
the  means  by  which  these  impediments  are  at- 
tempted to  be  removed,  and  of  which  the  chief  is 
the  implement  that  gives  title  to  the  romance.  In 
the  episode  of  a  mole,  who  had  once  been  a  fairy 
called  Moustache,  and  who  relates  her  own  story, 
the  author  has  ridiculed  the  affected  style  and  end- 
less reflections  of  Marivaux. 

In  the  Sopha,  a  spirit  is  confined  by  Brama  to 
that  article  of  furniture,  which  gives  name  to  the 
work.  He  is  allowed  to  change  the  Sopha  of  re- 
sidence, but  is  doomed  to  remain  in  a  habitation 
of  tliis  nature,  till, emancipated  by  a  rare  concur- 
rence. 

Ah  Quel  Conte !  is  the  story  of  an  eastern  mo? 
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narch,  who  was  beloved  by  a  fairy,  the  protectress 
of  his  dominions.  In  revenge  for  the  neglect  with 
which  he  treated  her,  she  inspired  him  with  a  pas- 
sion for  a  goose,  whom  he  had  met  at  a  brilliant 
ball,  attended  by  all  the  birds,  of  which,  there  is 
a  long  description,  and  which,  I  suppose,  is  the 
origin  of  such  productions  as  the  Elephant's  Ball, 
the  Peacock  at  Home,  &c.  Most  of  the  birds 
prove  to  have  been  princes,  princesses,  or  fairies, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  romance  is  occupied 
with  the  adventures  which  led  to  their  metamor- 
phosis, in  which  there  is  no  doubt  a  concealed 
meaning  and  satire,  but  which,  to  most  readers  of 
this  country,  must  appear  a  mass  of  unintelligible 
extravagance. 

In  Les  Egarements  du  Coeur  et  de  FEsprit,  the 
adventures  of  more  than  one  individual  of  rank  at 
the  French  court  of  that  day  are  said  to  be  de- 
picted. This  work  comprehends  the  detail  of  a 
young  man's  first  entrance  into  life,  his  inexperi- 
ence and  seduction,  and  the  consequent  remorse 
which  holds  out  the  prospect  of  his  return  to  the 
paths  of  virtue.  The  plan  of  the  author  has  been 
confined  to  the  effects  of  love,  or  something  re- 
sembling it,  and  the  influence  of  the  other  pas- 
sions has  not  been  displayed. 
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Crebilldh  was  imitated  by  M .  Baistide,  ftfter- 
trardd  the  condactbr  df  the  Bibliotheque  des  Ro- 
inahs ;  and  also  by  Dorat,  in  his  Malhburs  d'lh- 
constanee  and  in  Les  Sacrifices  de  1' Amour.  The 
ityle  of  composition,  however,  ilitrdduced  by  Cre- 
billon,  was  onljr  popular  for  a  moment,  add  fbll 
into  disrejiute,  when  the  manners  of  the  French 
court  became,  if  not  more  piire,  at  l^ast  less  open- 
ly licentious. 

An  author  who  had  already  exhausted  all  ihe 
tioiirces  of  tragic  pathos  and  sympathy^  also  open- 
ed all  the  floods  of  satire  and  ridicule  on  the  Su- 
perstitions and  despotism  of  hid  Country.  In  most 
of  the  romances  of  Voltaire,  there  id  a  philoso- 
phical or  moral  object  in  view ;  but  whether  from 
this  being  the  intention  of  the  author,  or  from  the 
reader  being  carried  away  by  the  (ioigniteit  charms 
of  his  pleasantry  and  styles  the  fiiU  scbpe  of  the 
incidents  1^  seldom  perceived  till  thb  cbncltisron. 
The  most  frequent  aim  of  this  writer  lis  to  place 
in  opposition,  what  bught  to  be,  and  what  is ;  to 
cohtras);  pedantry  i^ith  ighorance — ^the  power  of 
the  great  with  their  unworthihess — ^the  austerity 
of  teligious  dogmas  with  the  corruptness  bf  tho^e 
who  inculcate  them.     Memnon  is  intended  to 
show,  that  it  is  folly  to  aspire  to  the  height  of  wid- 
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dotUy  and  Zad^^  thAt  the  tevoBU  of  life  are  piao^ 
beydnd  oilr  controul.  L'Htfmale  au  quarante  ecuk 
was  meant  to  ridicule  the  system  of  the  econoraiBts, 
and  Baobduc  to  corre<^t  the  dispesitiDn  of  thi^ 
French  nalibn,  to  behold  every  thing  in  a  ridibuldus 
point  of  vievtr,  of  vrhich  amoiig  all  his  coantr3niieii 
Voltaii^  was  himself  the  mdst  guilty.  But,  though 
the  object  of  this  celebrated  author,  and  tfaa 
charms  by  whith  his  incidents  are  adorned,  be 
peeuliat  to  hiitiscQf^  there  is  seldom  much  novdty 
in  the  iiicidents  themselves*    In  Microm^as  ha 
has  iniitated  an  idea  of  Gulliver's  Travels ;  in  tbi 
Ii^eiiu,  the  principiU  situation  is  derived  from  the 
BarOnhe  de  Luz,  a  romance  by  M.  Ducles.    Th& 
origin  of  almost  every  cha|>t(3r  in  Zadig  may  bfe 
easily  traced ;  itiv^  thfe  stoty  of  Le  Nez  hds  beeii 
suggested  by  the  Matron  of  Ephesus:  In  Ari« 
ostb  may  be  found  Les  CombiUSy  or  the  story  of 
the  man  in  green  armour,  and  in  one  of  the 
Cbntes  Devots,  that  of  thb  hermit  and  angel  ih» 
troduced  towards  t!ke  conclusion ;  the  pursuit  of 
the  bitch  and  horse  is  fitota  the  search  of  the  Cyv 
kibgefore,  in  the  Soirees  Bretonaes  of  Gueulette, 
who  hid  it  from  an  I'taliati  work,  Peregrinaggio 
de  Tre  Figliuole  del  Re  de  Serendippo.  The  tale, 
however,  had  been  originally  told  in  da  AtiMc 
work  of  the  ISth  century,  entitled  Nighiarittany 
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wfaticfa  was  written  to  show  the  acuteness  of  the 
Arabian  nation.  In  the  Nighiaristan^  three  bro- 
thers, of  the  family  of  Adnan,  set  out  on  their 
travels.  They  are  met  by  a  camel-driver,  who 
asks  if  they  had  seen  a  camel  he  had  lost.  One 
brother  says  that  the  animal  was  blind  of  an 
eye ;  the  second  that  he  wanted  a  tooth ;  the  last 
that  he  was  lame,  and  was  loaded  with  oil  on  one 
side,  and  honey  on  the  other.  Being  thus  sus- 
pected of  having  stolen  the  camel,  the  brothers  are 
sent  to  prison,  and  af);erwards  explain  to  the  judge 
by  what  observations  they  had  discovered  all  these 
circumstances.  Another  of  Voltaire's  novels,  La 
Princesse  de  Babylon,  has  been  suggested  by  a 
French  tale,  entitled  Le  Parisien  et  la  Princesse 
de  Babylone,  inserted  in  La  Nouvelle  Fabrique 
des  excellens  Traits  de  Verites  par  Phillippe  Al- 
cripe.  The  name  here  assumed  is  fictitious,  but 
the  author  is  known  to  have  been  a  monk  of  the 
abbey  of  Mortemer,  who  lived  about  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century.  In  his  tale  Le  Parisien,  &c., 
the  beautiful  princess  of  Babylon  has  a  disgusting 
and  unwelcome  suitor  in  the  person  of  the  Sophi 
cf  Persia.  The  son  of  a  French  jeweller  hearing 
a>f  her  beauty,  sends  her  an  amatory  epistle,  by 
-means  of  a  swallow,  and  receives  a  favourable 
answer  by  a  similar  conveyance ;  and  this  bird, 
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which  corresponds  to  Voltaire's  phoenix^  becomes 
the  friend  and  confidant  of  the  lovers*  .After* 
wiEurds  the  Parisian  repairs  to  Babylon,  and  the 
princess,  by  feigning  sicKness^  effects  an  elope- 
ment. 

In  Candide,  the  most  celebrated  of  Voltaire's 
romances,  the  incidents  seem  to  possess  more 
novelty.  The  object  of  that  work,  as  every  one 
knows,  is  to  ridicule  the  notion  that  all  things  in 
this  world  are  for  the  best,  by  a  representation  of 
the  calamities  of  life  artfully  aggravated.  It  seems 
doubtful,  however,  how  far  the  system  of  optimism, 
•if  rightly  understood,  is  deserving  of  jidicule* 
That  war,  and  vice,  and  disease,  are  productive  of 
extensive  and  complicated  misery  among  mankind, 
cannot  indeed  be  denied,  but  another  arrange* 
ment,  it  must  be  presumed,  was  impracticable ;  and 
he  who  doubts  that  the  present  system  is  the  most 
suitable  that  can  possibly  be  dispensed,  seems  also 
to  doubt  whether  the  Author  of  Nature  be  infi- 
nitely good. 

3.  The  next  class  of  fictions,  according  to  the 
arrangement  adopted,  comprehends  those  workt 
of  local  satire  in  which  remarks  on  the  history, 
manners,  and  customs  of  a  nation,  are  presented 
through  the  supposed  medium  of  a  foreigner, 
whosej  views  are  unbiassed  by  the  ideas  and  aa- 
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flodatioils  to  which  the  knihd  v£  a  native  is  hdli- 
taated. 

Of  this  species  of  bomposition»  the  object  is  to 
show  that  oUr  ttmnners  and  arts  ai^  nbt  so  n^ar 
perfection  as  self-love  and  habit  lead  us  to  ima^ 
^e ;  and  its  form  was  adopted,  that  opinions^  re- 
ligioQS  and  political^  naight  be  l^oached  with  more 
freedom^  by  being  attributed  to  outlandish  efaarae- 
ters,  fbr  whdsis  sentiments  the  author  could  not  bb 
Iheld  ir(^ponsible^ 

Thie  Turkish  Spy  (L'Esploratdre  Turco,)  seems 
m  have  been  the  prototype  of  this  species  of  coiBfi- 
posittdn.  According  io  some  auUidrs,  it  was  writ- 
ten by  an  Italian,  named  John  Paul  Marana,  whd» 
being  involved  in  politicid  difficulties  in  his  own 
country,  weiit  to  reside  at  Paris^  and  there  wrote 
ihe  Turkish  Spy.  It  first  appeared,  it  has  been 
said,  (Mdanges  de  Yigneul  Marvilie,)  in  ikte  Ita- 
lian langua^,  and  camis  oiit  in  separate  volumes, 
tbwards  the  close  of  the  17th  century.  I  (^rtbinly 
never  saw  the  work  in  that  language,  and  its  Ita- 
lian original  is  somewhat  questionidble*  We  are 
told,  indeed,  in  Nichols'  Literary  Anecdotes^  that 
Dr  Mffioiley  was  the  origiiiial  author,  and  that  Dr 
Midgeley,  who  pretended  to  have  translated  It 
firom  the  Italiim,  having  found  it  among  his  pii- 
pers,  iqpfHropriated  the  cemjpositioA  to  bis  own  Use. 


Mithmut,  the  Turkish  Spy,  is  fei^bd  to  hare  been 
employed  by  thel^dirte  td  observe  the  cdnductof  the 
GhHstiah  cdiirt^,  Artd  is  Supposed  to  have  resided 
at  I^ariA  from  16S7  to  1682.  During  this  period 
he  cohrfespotids  with  the  divan,  and  idso  with  hifli 
own  fHehds  and  confidants  at  Cdnstantihople.  The' 
wdi'k  compi'ehends  an  infihite  variety  of  stibjectSi 
but  the  idformatidn  comihimicated  is  chiefly  his^ 
torical ;  the  author  principally  discourses  on  the 
iffiiirs  df  France,  but  the  internal  politics  of  Spain, 
ahd  Ehglaud,  and  the  Italian  states^  are  also  dis- 
cussed. Ill  sdtne  lettetrs  he  gives  an  account  of 
battllss,  Sieges,  dnd  othbr  bVents  of  a  eampoigii ; 
dbsbants  dti  the  conduct  and  valt>ur  of  gredt  cap- 
taihsj  and  dn  the  ft^rlune  df  war ;  In  others  he  treats 
of  cdUH  ifttHgul^s,  and  the  Sttbtilties  df  statesmen. 
When  he  addresses  his  friends  and  confidahts,  he 
amuses  them  widi  relatibns  that  arb  cdniical,  af- 
ftbting,  br  stfange>  the  ne#  discdveridft  hi  art  and 
siciebce,  iind  thdise  ^tiqUarian  researches,  which^ 
acbb^ding  to  hlS  bj^pressioii)  af  e  calculated  to  draw 

the  veil  frdtti  the  infancy  bf  time,  and  uncover  the 
cradle  of  the  World.  On  rdigiods  topics  he  Mb* 
courses  wil^  h^Uch  frbeddUij  and  alSb  od  what  he 
hears  cbnberning  ihe  afikhHs  of  his  oWn  CdUnhry,-^ 
the  disconteht  iknd  rebellibn  of  the  bbys  and  bas-^ 
sas,  the  war  with  the  Pdhkifi^,  taii  the  amdum  df 
the  seraglio* 
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The  style  of  this  miscellaneous  composition  is 
grave,  sustained,  and  solemn,  and  pomp  of  expres- 
sion is  preserved,  even  in  the  gay  and  humorous 
passages.  It  has  been  objected  to  the  author, 
that  he  treats  of  all  things,  but  of  nothing  pro- 
foundly. A  deep  research,  however,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  his  intention,  nor  is  it  very  con- 
sistent with  the  plan  of  such  a  book  as  the  Turk- 
ish Spy. 

The  work  attributed  to  Marana  was  succeeded 
by  the  Persian  Letters  of  Montesquieu,  which  is 
the  most  popular  production  of  the  class  with  which 
we  are  now  engaged.  Of  this  celebrated  composi- 
tion, the  chief  aim  is  to  give  ingenious  pictures  of 
the  misdemeanours  of  mankind,  and  to  attract  the 
public  attention  to  some  important  moral  and  po- 
litical topics.  The  principal  part  of  the  work^on- 
sists  of  the  letters  of  two  Persians,  with  whom,  as 
the  author  feigns,  he  had  become  acquainted  at 
Paris,  and  had  received  from  them  copies  of  their 
correspondence,  Usbek,  one  of  these  foreigners, 
had  fled  from  the  envy  and  calumny  of  his  coun- 
tr3rmen,  and,  attended  only  by  his  friend  Rica,  had 
come  to  the  west  of  Europe,  allured  by  the  pur- 
suit of  science.  The  style  of  the  letters  of  these 
individuals,  which  are  addressed  to  their  eastern 
fri^ds;  is  widely  different.     Those  of  Usbek, 
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even  when  he  writes  concerning  his  seraglio^  are 
philosophical  and  grave,  those  of  Rica  are  more 
light  and  entertaining.  In  the  correspondence  of 
both,  European  customs  and  opinions  are  contrast- 
ed with  those  of  Asia,  and  the  vices  and  follies  of 
the  western  world  are  attacked  in  an  oriental  tone 
and  manner.  There  are  also  a  good  many  specu- 
lations on  political  economy,  especially  on  the  sub- 
ject of  population*  In  the  letters  of  Usbek  to  his 
wives  and  dependants,  there  is  painted  a  degree 
of  jealousy  of  the  former,  and  contempt  of  the  lat- 
ter, even  when  in  his  best  humour,  which  I  ra- 
ther suppose  must  be  strained  and  exaggerated. 
*'  Comment,"  (says  he  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  fa- 
vourite women,)  ^'  comment  vous  etes  vous  ou- 
bli6  jusqu'  a  ne  pas  sentir,  qu'il  ne  vous  est  pas 
permis  de  recevoir  dans  votre  chambre  un  Eun- 
uque  Blanc,  tandis  que  vous  en  avez  de  Noirs  de- 
stines a  vous  servir :"  he  elsewhere  expresses  the 
utmost  rage  against  his  wives,  because  they  com- 
plain, *^  que  la  presence  continuelle  d'un  Eunuque 
Noir  les  ennuye;"  he  is  thrown  into  despair  by 
the  following  pieces  of  intelligence,  communica- 
ted by  his  grand  eunuch,  "  Zelis  allant  il  y  a  quel- 
ques  jours  a  la  Mosque,  laissa  tomber  son  voile  et 
parut  presque  a  visage  decouvert,  devant  tout  le 
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peup^. — JT^i  (ro^ve  Z^fi4  .co^phde  af ee  foffi  fy 
8p9  ^sd^YQs,  chQ«ie  N  4efea4He  par  lefi  Ipix  du  S^r 
rail*"  1^)  wrlti|[ig  po  )^is  (Bunivcb^y  ^  habitually  a4r 
4r(e99^  »hepp,  "  Ileb¥)t  ix^gofi  de  1^  iiftjijre  lji|- 
loi^e ;''  ^4  ftfi  f ^W^d^  M^6fff>  ^^  Vous  n'^te;  /iaii# 
le  inonde  que  p^r  yi??r/B  «pi^  ^c^  Jpix,  oi^  pi^ 
q^purjr  4#8  q^fi  Je  rpprften^e-rflup  neffi»pij'ez  fl^* 
Wttuif  g^  jnon  b<H4i.eji«r,  wop  9fla.0jff,  ia|  j^l^pj^sie 
i9eiii|spj^l?e8f^i»deir<|treb9|B^ei^ :  et  enfin  q^jei^e 
ppuiyez  ayo^r  4>ufl-e  p^j^ge  flue  }sk  pqmRmAih 
4'aut?p«  .W9^  ^ue  mes  yolp^t^P,  4'«rt?e  ^^per^po? 
jjji^e  m^  felwcit^."    Tfris  P/erpi^,  hp^ever,  is  jys  ex- 

in  a  letf^r  ^44^ ^i^^  ^  ^9^4^(9  ^  ^ep^  of  th« 
t]^ee  |topib#,  |ie  i^  JWna,  ftrgettifig,  f  suppo^p^ 
jtj^t  k^  wf^  ^he  Jceeper  p^jth^se  jtcvnbfi,  "  Ppurq/wi 
yjs  tu  4an8  Aes  .tf?nij^eswjx,  pivia  M.ol|^t  ?-Htu  ^ 
l)j^n  p)uB  ^  gpur  1^  «ej<?ur  4/B9  .etoj^ .:  t^  ffi 
/c^h^  £Sin$  doulLe  4/^  peur  d'ob^^curcir  Jie  Scrfeil:  t^ 
jii'as  point  d^  tadjes  cppm^  .oat  Aatre,  ffow  fifimr 
tffi^  jlui  tu  :tiB  pouyi;e0  4e  l^u^es/* 

In  tbe  Jewii^  Spy,  fey  P* Argaw,  jfhicb  follow- 
ed ithe  P^e^an  ]LeU;ier«^  t^er^  is  much  f^/cas^  aii4 
iayqctiv/e;  the.QiMlthpir  thiotES  lstrAKV^y>  j^V^t  his  style 
is  ungcacefu). 

Tk^  Pieruvian  I^ers,  by  Mfi4anie  XJr^i%fty> 
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are  vomeirhfit  different  fiom  the  works  of  this  dasi 
wUcb  I  have  hitherto  mentiqned.  There  is  a  pri^ 
vate  and  domestic  story,  interwoTen  with  reflecr 
tipos  on  nianners,  and)  according  to  some  critics^ 
these  letters  should  be  ap(X)unted  the  earliest  episr 
lolary  aovel  of  France. 

Zilia,  a  Peruvian  virgin,  when  about  to  be  esr 
poused  by  the  Inea,  is  carried  off  by  the  Spapi^ 
ards.  The  vessel  in  whieh  she  was  conveyed  from 
America  is  captured  cm  its  passage  by  a  Frend^ 
abip«  EVom  Paris  she  qorrespoods  with  }ier  Pe* 
fuvian  lover,  and  expresses  the  effect  that  our 
most  conupon  arts  and  discoveries  would  have  oi^ 
one^  who  had  not  been  appustomed  to  them  from 
infaucy.  The  cpmmandpr  of  the  French  vessel 
bad  poppeived  for  his  captive  the  most  violent,  but 
most  generous  attachment ;  l^e  does  every  thing 
ia  his  power  to  facilitate  for  her  an  interview  with 
the  Iuca>  who,  it  was  understood,  had  lately  arri- 
ved in  Spain-  But  the  Peruvian  monarch  had  al- 
ready formed  other  tips ;  his  religion  and  his  heart 
were  changed*  He  pomes  to  P^ris»  but  it  seems  to 
|>e  only  for  the  purpose  of  forsaking  his  mistress  in 
form.  Though  abandoned  tp  her  &te,  and  disap- 
pointed in  her  dearest  expectations,  Zilia,  plead- 
ing the  sanctity  of  the  engagements  she  had  come 
under^  from  which  the  infidelity  of  the  Inca  could 
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not  absolve  her,  refuses  to  transfer  to  her  Euro- 
pean lover  the  hand  that  had  been  pledged  to  the 
Peruvian  prince. 

The  Chinese  Spy  was.  written  about  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century.    It  contains  the  letters  of 
three  Mandarins,  who  were  commissioned  by  their 
emperor  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  religious 
opinions,  policy,  and  manners  of  the  Europeans. 
The  first  of  their  number  remains  at  Paris^  or  Lon- 
don, but  one  of  the  subordinate  mandarins  is  des- 
patched to  Spain,  and  the  other  to  the  Italian 
states,  whence  they  correspond  with  the  principal 
emissary.    In  his  despatches  to  China,  the  chief 
Mandarin  enters  at  considerable  length  into  the 
politics  of  France  and  England,  and  gives  some 
account  of  the  grand  epochs  of  European  history 
from  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  Ita* 
lian  traveller  has  merely  exhibited  a  sketch  of  his 
journey,  but  has  happily  enough  described  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  petty  states  he  visit- 
ed; the  eagerness  of  gain  at  Genoa;  the  splendid 
but  empty  pomp  of  Milan  ;  the  mystery  and  intri- 
gues of  Venice,  and  the  desolation  of  Ferrara ; 
with  regard  to  the  court  of  Turin,  he  humorously 
proposes  to  purchase  it  as  an  ornament  for  the 
cabinet  of  the  Chinese  emperor.    There  is  a  good 
deal  of  liveliness  and  ntuvetS  in  some  of  the  re- 
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marks,  and  the  mode  in  which  things  are  viewed 
by  these  Mandarins:  "  Une  chose  surtout  nous 
surprit  etrangement;  c'etoit  de  voir  marcher  de 
jeunes.  femmes  decouvertes  dans  les  Rues,  sans 
qu*  aucun  homme  les  violat."  And  again,  '*  Les 
Negocians  d'Europe  acquierent  de  grands  biens, 
avec  beaucoup  d'aisance—- voici  comme  iis  amas* 
sent  des  tresors.  On  attire  cbez  soi  autant  de 
richesses  que  Ton  peut.  Quand  on  en  a  £EUt  une 
bonne  provision,  Ton  ferme  sa  porte  et  Ton  garde 
ce  qu'on  a:  Cela  s*  appelle  ici,  fiure  Banque- 
route/' 

Those  works  that  have  been  just  mentioned, 
gave  rise  to  the  more  modern  productions,  L'Es- 
pion  Anglois,  L'Bspion  Americain  en  Europe, 
and  in  this  country  to  Goldsmith's  Citizen  of  the 
the  Wotld. 

In  most  of  these  compositions,  particularly  in 
the  Chinese  Spy  and  Persian  Letters,  every  thing 
is  seen  with  a  disapproving  and  satirical  eye.  This, 
however,  may  in  some  degree  be  considered  as 
characteristic,  since  all  men  are  in  general  dispo- 
sed to  prefer  the  customs  and  manners  in  which 
they  have  been  educated ;  and  accordingly  every 
variation  in  the  manners  of  another  country,  from 
those  which  existed  in  their  own,  is  apt  to  strike 
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them  as  a  defect^  more  especially  if  the  latter  have 
been  endeared  to  them  by  absence.  On  the  whole, 
^e  idea  of  this  species  of  writing  must  be  consi- 
dered as  happy,  since,  besides  furnishing  an  op- 
portunity for  nai>oe  remark,  and  affording  greater 
liberty  of  examining  without  ofifence,  or  even  of 
contradiclang  generally  received  opinions,  it  pre- 
sents in  a  new  light  objects  formerly  fiuniliar. 
Hence  we  feel  a  species  of  pleasure-similar  to  that 
which  is  derived  fifom  pointing  out  a  welMmown 
striking  scene  to  a  stranger,  enjo3ringhis  surprise, 
and  even  in  some  degree  sympathetically  parta- 
king of  his  wonder. 

4.  The  fourth  class  of  French  fictions  of  the 
18th  century,  recalls  us  from  those  works  in  which 
the  real  events  of  human  life  are  represented,  to 
incidents  more  stupendous,  and  enchantments 
more  wonderful,  even  than  those  pourtrayed  in 
the  brightest  ages  of  chivalry. 

Men  of  circumscribed  conceptions  believe  in 
corporeal  and  limited  deities,  in  preference  to  one 
spiritual  and  omnipotent.  They  naturally  attribute 
every  thing  to  direct  agency — evil  to  malevolent, 
and  good  to  beneficent  powers.  But,  even  when 
an  infant  people  has  believed  in  one  supreme  God, 
they  have  deemed  all  nature  full  of  other  invisible 
beings : — 


■  ■    '  '■>  P^isi'ktt  g^nkfi  spbi'^te'laf enter, 
Qui  regf  rent,  motuniqae  darent,  TitanKlQe  fovereat, 
Arboribus  Dryadas,  fluviorum  Naiadas  uodis, 
Turn  Satyros  sylvis,  et  turpia  numiaa  Fauoos. 

Tliese  nymphs  ainti  dryadis  of  classical  afntiquity 
e^ed  their  existence  to  the  same  principles  of  be- 
Kef  which  afterwards  peopled  the  elements  with 
^ries,  and  adventttres  have beenrelated  concern- 
kig  them  which  have  a  considerable  analogy  to 
that  class  of  stories  on  which  we  are  now  enter- 
is^g.  A  scholiast  on*  Apollonius  Rhodius  relates, 
Ihat  one  called  Rhoecus,  observing  a  beautiful 
oak  ready'  to  fall,  ordered  it  to  be  supportedl 
The  nymph  of  the  tree,  whose  existence  depend- 
ed  on  its  preservation,  unexpectedly  appeared  to 
him,  and  bade  him  demand  from  her  whatever  he 
pleased  in  return.  This  dryad  being  handsdme, 
Rhoecus  asked  to  be  entertained  as  her  Ibver, 
which  she  readily  promised  t^  her  preserver,  and 
soon  after  sent  a  bee  to  summon  him :  But  the 
young  man  being*  engaged  at  the  time,  and  pro- 
voked at  its  unintelligible  buzz,  drove  the  insect 
from  him.  The  nymph,  offended  at  this  uncivil 
treatment  of  her  ambassador,  deprived'  Rhoecus 
of  his  sight.  The  ancients,  too,  had  goddesses, 
who>  like  fairies,  presided  over  infants  at  birth ; 
and  like  fairieS;  the  female  deities  of  mythology. 
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avenged  themselves  on  those  who  treated  them 
with  disrespect,  when  they  appeared  in  a  degra- 
ded condition.  Latona  changed  the  rustics  of 
Lycia  into  frogs,  because  they  drove  her  from  a 
fountain  at  which  she  attempted  to  slake  her 
thirst,  when  flying  from  the  rage  of  Juno;  and 
Ceres  metamorphosed  into  a  newt  a  saucy  boy. 
who  mocked  her,  for  the  greed  with  which  she 
supped  some  barley  broth^  when  she  came  weary 
and  in  disguise  to  a  cottage.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  are  told  by  Palaephatus,  that  Venus  having 
appeared  in  shape  of  a  deformed  old  woman  to  a 
poor  ferryman,  who  was  himself  in  the  decrepi- 
tude of  age,  and  being  ferried  over  by  him  with- 
out reward,  she  converted  him  for  this  service 
iifto  the  beautiful  youth  so  much  beloved  by  Sap- 
pho. V 

Fairies  of  modern  times  are  of  different  classes, 
and  have  been  well  divided  into  the  Gothic  and 
Oriental.  The  former  were  an  appendage  of  the 
Scandinavian  mythology^  and  had  their  origin  in 
the  wish  to  fill  up  the  void  and  uniformity  of  ex- 
ternal nature.  Their  attributes,  like  those  of  their 
eastern  sisters,  were  supernatural  power  and  wis- 
dom, but  they  were  malevolent  and  revengeful  in 
disposition,  and  disagreeable  in  person.  They  in- 
habited the  heath-clad  mountains,  the  chilllakeg^ 
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or  piny  solitudes  of  the  north,  and  their  lineal  de-* 
scendants  were  long  in  this  country  the  objects 
of  popular  superstition. 

The  aerial  beings,  or  Peris  of  the  east,  owed 
their  imaginary  existence  to  that  warmth  of  fancy 
which  induces  us  to  communicate  life  to  every 
object  in  nature.  Beneficence  and  beauty  were 
their  characteristics.  They  lived  in  the  sun  or  the 
rainbow,  and  subsisted  on  the  odour  of  flowers. 
Their  existence  was  not  interminable,  but  was  of 
unlimited  duration. 

'  A  knowledge  of  these  creatures  of  imagination, 
was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  crusaders,  and 
the  Moors  of  Spain.  Their  attributes  and  quali- 
ties  were  blended  with  those  of  the  northern  elve, 
though,  as  in  every  other  species  of  romantic  fic- 
tion, the  eastern  ideas  were  predominant. 
'  Hence,  a  being  wa&  compounded  for  behoof  of 
the  poets  and  romancers  of  the  age,  which,  accord- 
ing to  local  circumstances,  to  the  information  or 
fancy  of  the  author,  partook  more  or  less  of  the 
Oriental  or  Gothic  ingredients. 

The  notion  of  fairies  was  preserved  during  the 
middle  ages.  They  act  a  conspicuous  part  in  the. 
Fabliaux  of  the  Trouveurs,  as  the  Lai  de  Launval 
and  Gruelan.    In  the  enumeration  of  the  subject! 
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of  Breton  Lais,  contained  in  an  old  translation 
of  Lai  Le  Fraine>  we  are  told,  that 


•*  Many  tlierc  heth  of  Faery." 


Lancelot  du  Lac,  one  of  the  most  popular  tales 
of  chivalry,  and  in  which  the  Lady  of  the  Lake 
is  the  most  interesting  character,  gave  an  edai 
to  the  race  of  fairies  in  France.  In  the  subse* 
^uent  romance  of  Isaiis  le  Triste,  we  have  al- 
ready seen  that  they  came  to  aqt  a  part  still  more 
important  and  decisive.  The  story,  too,  of  Me- 
Insina,  which  was  written  about  the  close  of  the 
14th':.^entury,  is  a  complete  fairy  tale.  It  was 
composed  by  Jean  d' Arras,  at  Uie  desire  oT  the 
duke  de  Qerri,  son  gf  John,  king  of  France,  and 
is  founded  on  an  incident  recorded  in  the  archives 
of  the  family  of  Lusignan,  which  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  duke.  In  this  story,  a  queen  of  Alba- 
nia, who  w;as  endued  with  8up0rnatural  power, 
having  taken  umbrage  at  the  conduct  of  her  hus- 
band, retired  with  her  daughter  Melusina,  then 
an  infant,  to  the  court  of  her  sister,  the  queen  of 
the  Isle  Perdue.  JVXelusina,  as  she  grew  up,  was 
instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  sorcery ;  and  the 
first  essay  she  made  of  her  new-acquired  art,  was 
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to  shut  ^  h^r  father  in  the  interior  of  a  mountaiB. 
The  mother,  who  still  retained  some  affection  fot 
her  husband,  sentenced  Melusina,  as  a  punishment, 
to  be  changed  every  sabbath  into  a  serpent.  This 
pertodicai  metamorphosis  was  to  contini;^  till  she 
met  with  a  lover  who  would  espouse  her  on  con- 
dition of  never  intruding  on  her  privacy  during 
the  weekly  transformation ;  and  she  was  prescri'- 
bed  on  these  days  a  course  of  salutary  batliing, 
which,  if  duly  persisted  in,  mi^it  ultimately  re- 
lieve h^  from  this  disgrace.  Melosina  according- 
ly set  out  in  search  of  a  husband,  who  would  ac- 
cede  to  these  terms,  and  was  in  the  first  place  re« 
ceived  by  the  fairies  of  Poitou  with  due  consider* 
ation.  They  introduced  her  to  a.  nephew  of  the 
count  of  Poictiers,  who  espoused  her  on  the  pre- 
scribed conditions.  He  soon  became  a  wealthy 
and  powerful  lord,  by  the  machinations  of  his 
wife,  who  was  particularly  skilful  in  the  construe* 
tion  of  impregnable  castles ;  and  one,  of  whvdl 
the  was  the  architect,  afterwards  appertained  t^ 
her  descendants  the  family  of  Lusignan.  At  length 
a  brother  of  the  count  persuaded  him  that  Sun*^ 
day  was  reserved  by  his  wife  as  a  day  of  rendez* 
vous  with  a  lover.  The  prying  husband  having 
concealed  himself  in  her  apatrtment,  beheld  his 
wife  making  use  of  the  enchanted  bath.    As  scion 
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as  Meluisina  perceived  the  indiscreet  intruder,  she 
departed  with  a  loud  yell  of  lamentation.  She 
has  never  since  that  period  been  visible  to  mortal 
eyes:  Brantome,  however,  informs  us  that  she 
haunts  the  castle  of  Lusignan,  where  she  announ- 
ces by  loud  shrieks  any  disaster  that  is  to  befall 
the  French  monarchy.  The  building  she  was  sup- 
posed to  have  constructed  was  destroyed  by  the 
Due  de  Montpensier,  on  account  of  its  long  and 
gallant  resistance  to  his  arms  during  the  civil  wars 
of  France ;  but  the  family  of  Lusignan,  till  it  sunk 
in  that  of  Montmorenci  Luxembourg,  continued 
to  bear  for  its  crest,  a  woman  bathing,  in  allusion 
to  the  story  of  Melusina. 

Hitherto  European  fairies  had  not  been  suffici- 
ently imposing  in  their  attributes,  nor  gorgeous  in 
their  decorations,  to  attain  universal  popularity ; 
but  the  Italian  poets  of  the  15th  and  16th  centu- 
ries arrayed  these  creatures  of  imagination  in  all 
the  embellishments  which  could  be  bestowed  by 
poetical  genius.  They  became  more  splendid  and 
more  interesting,  and  were  prepared  for  that  state 
in  which  they  formed  during  som.e  years  a  prin- 
cipal amusement  of  the  most  polished  nation  of 
Europe. 

In  the  Nights  of  Straparola,  which  were  tran- 
slated from  Italian  into  French  with  considerable 
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embeUishments,  in  1585,  we  find  examples  not  only 
of  this  mode  of  composition,  but  outlines  of  the 
best  known  and  most  popular  of  the  Fairy  Tales, 
as  Le  Chat  Botte,  Prince  Marcassin,  Blanche- 
belle,  Fortunio,  &c.  (See  above,  vol.  II.  p.  4*50.) 
The  immediate  forerunner  and  prototype,  how- 
ever, of  the  French  Fairy  Tales,  was  the  Penta- 
merone  of  Signer  Basile,  written  in  the  Neapo- 
litan jargon,  and  published  in  1672*  This  work 
is  divided  into  five  days,  each  of  which  contains 
ten  stories.  The  third  of  the  first  day,  which  is 
slightly  altered  from  the  first  of  the  third  of  Stra- 
parola,  may  serve  as  an  example  of  the  close  ana- 
logy that  subsists  between  this  work  and  the  pro- 
ductions of  Perrault  and  his  imitators.  A  poor 
countryman,  who  dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Salerno,  was  as  remarkable  for  the  deformity  of 
his  figure  as  the  dulness  of  his  understanding. 
One  day,  while  employed  in  making  up  fagots  in 
a  wood,  he  perceives  three  damsels  asleep,  and 
erects  over  them  a  sort  of  shed,  to  screen  them 
firom  the  rays  of  the  sun.  When  they  awake^ 
they  inform  him  he  had  unwittingly  obliged  three 
powerful  fairies,  and  promise  in  return  that  he 
shall  at  all  times  obtain  of  them  whatever  he 
may  desire.  The  first  use  he  makes  of  this  unlif 
mited  credit  is  to  wish  that  one  of  the  fagots  may 
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be  transformed  into  a  horse.  While  riding  homc^ 
he  is  ridiculed  on  account  of  his  grotesque  appear* 
ance,  by  the  young  princess  of  Salerno,  and  he  in 
revenge  wishes  that  she  may  become  pregnant* 
In  due  time  she  gives  birth  to  twins,  and  the  prince 
her  father,  being  greatly  incensed,  orders  an  as- 
semblage of  the  male  inhabitants  of  his  dominions, 
in  expectation  that  the  children  from  instinct  will 
give  some  indication  of  their  origin.  To  tbe  asto- 
nishment of  the  court,  the  uncouth  peasant  alone 
receives  their  unwelcome  caresses.  He  is  in  con* 
sequence  sentenced  to  be  drifted  to  sea  in  a  hogs- 
head, along  with  the  pirincess  and  her  family. 
During  their  voyage,  she  learns  for  the  first  time 
the  story  of  the  adventure  with  the  fairies,  and 
the  origin  of  her  pregnancy.  On  hearing  this^ 
she  inunediately  suggests  that  it  would  be  highly 
expedient  to  transform  their  present  awkward  con* 
veyance  into  a  more  commodious  vessel.  Th<^  wish 
being  formed,  the  hogshead  is  of  course  converted 
into  an  elegant  and  self-directed  pinnace,  which 
conveys  them  to  a  delightful  spot  on  the  shore  of 
Calabria.  There,  on  the  formation  of  a  i^cond 
wish,  the  boat  is  instantly  changed  into  a  magnifi- 
cent palace.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  princess, 
her  companion  receives,  by  the  same  easy  expe- 
dient, all  passible  graces  of  person  and  endow* 
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inentB  of  mind.  Here  the  now  happy  pair  spend 
many  years  of  uninterrupted  felicity;  at  length 
the  prince  of  Salerno,  being  one  day  carried  to  a 
great  distance  while  engaged  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  chace,  arrives  accidentally  at  this  delightful 
residence,  and  is  there  reconciled  to  his  daughter. 

The  fourth  of  the  third  day  of  the  Pentamerone, 
is  the  origin  of  L' Adrmte  Princesse,  the  first  &iry 
tale  that  appeared  in  France.  This  composition 
has  been  generally  attributed  to  Charles  Perrault^ 
and  is  placed  in  some  editioBs  of  his  works.  It  m 
dedicated  to  Madame  Murat,  afterwards  so  cele- 
brated for  her  excellence  in  similar  productiona, 
and  is  intended  to  inculcate  the  moral,  that  Idle- 
ness is  the  mother  of  vice,  and  Distrust  of  security* 
These  maxims  are  exemplified  in  the  fdUowing 
manner : 

A  king,  when  setting  out  on  a  crusade,  commit- 
ted to  a  well-meaning  fairy  the  charge  of  his  three 
daughters,  Nonchalante,  Babillarde,  and  Finette, 
names  which  are  expressive  of  the  characters  of 
the  princesses.  These  ladies  were  shut  up  in  an 
inaccessible  tower,  and,  at  the  king's  request,  the 
fairy  formed  three  enchanted  distaffi ;  one  was  be- 
stowed on  each  princess,  and  each  distaff  was  &ted 
to  fall  to  pieces,  when  she  to  whom  it  was  assign- 
ed did  any  thing  contrary  to  her  reputation,  of 
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which  it  appeared  to  the  king  that  his  daughters 
could  have  very  little  opportunity. 

At  the  top  of  the  tower  there  was  a  pulley,  by 
means  of  which  the  princesses  let  down  a  basket, 
to  receive  provisions  and  whatever  else  they  re^ 
quired. 

After  a  short  stay  in  this  solitude,  the  two  elder 
sisters  began  to  grow  weary.  One  day  they  pull- 
ed up  in  the  hamper  an  old  beggar-woman,  whom 
they  observed  at  the  foot  of  the  tower  imploring 
their  assistance.  Nonchalante  hoped  she  would 
act  as  a  servant,  and  Babillarde  was  anxious  to 
have  some  new  person  to  talk  with.  This  mendi* 
cant  proved  to  be  a  neighbouring  prince,  who  was 
a  great  enemy  of  the  king,  and  had  assumed  this 
disguise  to  avenge  himself  for  certain  injuries  he 
had  sustained.  In  prosecution  of  this  plan,  he 
made  such  assiduous  court  to  the  two  elder  sisters, 
that  he  soon  effected  the  total  destruction  of  their 
distafife.  Finette,  whom  he  next  importuned,  elu- 
ded all  his  artifices:  But  while  on  death-bed, 
to  which  he  was  brought  by  the  snares  she  laid 
for  him,  the  prince  made  his  younger  brother 
swear  to  ask  Finette  in  marriage,  and  murder  her 
on  the  night  of  the  nuptials. 

Meanwhile  the  father  arrived  from  his  crusade, 
and  immediately  asked  to  see  the  distaffit  of  his 
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daughters :  Each  in  turn  presented  the  still  un-^ 
broken  distaff  of  Finette,  who  had  agreed  to  ac- 
commodate them  with  the  loan  of  it  for  the  occa- 
sion. But  the  king  was  not  to-be  so  easily  satis- 
fied, and,  to  the  utter  discomfiture  of  the  guilty^ 
demanded  to  examine  them  ail  at  one  view^  The 
transgression  of  the  elder  princesses  was  thus  de- 
tected, and  they  were  sent  to  the  palace  of  the 
fairy  who  framed  the  distaffs,  where  they  were 
condemned,  for  a  long  course  of  years,  the  one  to 
hard  labour,  and  the  other  to  silence.  The  rest 
of  the  tale  is  occupied  with  the  devices  by  which 
Finette  evaded  the  fate  prepared  for  her  by  the 
younger  brother  of  the  betrayer  of  her  sisters. 

This  tale,  as  already  mentioned,  is  taken  from 
the  Pentamerone,  and,  I  think,  with  little  varia- 
tion of  machinery  or  incident,  except  that  in  the 
Italian  work,  instead  of  the  distafis,  the  princesses 
cure  presented  with  three  rings,  the  brightness  of 
which  is  the  test  of  the  possessor's  chastity. 

L' Adroite  Princesse  was  succeeded  by  a  volume 
of  fairy  tales,  unquestionably  written  by  Perrault* 
It  appeared  in  1697,  and  is  dedicated  to  one  (^ 
the  royal  family  of  France,  as  written  by  Perrault 
D' Armancour,  one  of  the  author's  children.  All 
that  is  contained  in  each  of  these  stories  will  be 
remembered  by  every  one  on  the  nere  mention  o£ 
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their  titles.  Ia  Barbe  Bleue  has  a  striking  resotf^ 
blanoe  to  the  story  in  the  Arabian  Nights  of  the 
third  Calendar,  who  has  all  the  keys  of  a  magnifi* 
cent  castle  ii»tru$ted  to-him>  with  injunctions  a6t 
to  open  a  certain  apartment ;  he  gratifies  his  cud- 
omty,  WBtd  is  punished  for  his  disobedience.  It  has 
been  said,  howeyer,  that  the  original  Blue  Beard 
was  GiUeSi  Marquis  de  Lavsdy  a  gieneral  m  the 
reign&  of  Charles  VL  and  VIL^  distinguished  by 
hi»  military  genius  and  intrepidity,  and  possessed 
(^princely  revenues,  but  addicted  to- magic,  and 
ih&mous  by  the  nrarder  of  his  wives,  and  his  eX* 
traordinary  debaucheries.  La  Belfe  an  Bois  Dor- 
mant seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  sleep 
of  Epimenidies ;  it  is  the  best  of  the  tales  of  Per- 
raiilt,  and  first  brought  that  species  of  writing  inlki 
fashion.  Le  Chat  Botte  is  from  the  Ist  of  the  1 1th 
m^t  of  Straparola,  where  die  cat  of  Constantine 
procures  his  master  a  fine  castle,  and  the  heiress 
of  a  king.  Biquet  a  la  Houpe  is  also  fi*om  Stra- 
parola, and  the  notion  has  been  adopted  and>  ex- 
panded by  Madame  Villeneufe,  in  the  celebrated 
story  La  Belle^t  la  Bete.  In  Le  Petit  Poucel^  the 
residence  with  the  ogre  is  taken  from  Ulysses  in 
the  cave  of  Pol3rpheniu8,  or  the  4th  story  of  the 
ficst  young  man  in  the  Bahar  Danij^h,  and  the 
mode  of  extxicatuMi,  from  the  mythdiogical  faUe 
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ef  Theseus  and  Ariadne.  To  each  of  these  taltes 
a  moral  is  added  in  bad  verse,  and  some  sort  of 
lesson  may,  no  doubt,  be  extracted  from  most 
of  them ;  thus,  the  scope  of  Le  Petit  Chaperon 
Bouge  is  to  warn  young  people  to  distrust  flatter- 
ers ;  and  that  of  Barbe  Bleue  to  repress  curiosity. 
In  Le  Maitre  Chat,  ou  Le  Chat  Bott6,  we  learn 
that  talents  are  equivalent  to  fortune;  and  from 
Le  Petit  Poucet,  that,  with  spirit  and  address,  the 
most  defenceless  of  mankind  may  escape  from  the 
oppression  of  the  most  powerf\il. 

The  tales  of  Perrault  are  the  best  of  ike  sort 
that  have  been  given  to  the  world.  They  axe 
chi^y  distinguished  fbr  their  simplicity,  for  the 
naive  and  ^miliar  style  in  which  diey  are  wvitten, 
and  an  appearance  of  implicit  belief  on  the  part 
of  t^e  relater,  which  perhaps  gt^es  us  additional 
pleasure,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  profound  at- 
tainments of  the  author,  and  his  advanced  age  at 
the  period  of  their  composition. 

Soon  afler  the  appearance  of  the  tales  of  Per- 
rault, and  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  the  court  of  France  assumed  a  serious  and 
moral  aspect,  and  it  became  fashionable  to  write 
libraries  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  his 
young  and  royal  descendants.  At  the  same  time 
there  were  a  number  of  ladies  (tf  considerable  rank 
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and  fortune,  who  lived  much  together,  and  culti- 
vated literature  with  some  success.  Every  one 
was  tired  of  the  long  romances ;  they  required 
too  much  time  and  application,  and  such  novels  as 
Marianne  demanded  too  much  genius  for  every 
lady  of  quality  to  attempt  with  any  prospect  of 
success.  Fairy  tales,  like  those  of  Perrault,  were 
accordingly  considered  as  best  adapted  to  the  en- 
tertainment and  general  reputation  of  the  society. 
The  very  circumstance,  too,  of  such  a  man  as 
Perrault  having  employed  himself  in  this  species 
of  composition,  rescued  it  from  the  imputation  of 
childishness,  with  which  it  might  have  been  other- 
wise stigmatized.  That  occupation  could  hardly 
be  considered  as  a  trivial  employment  for  a  wor 
man  of  fashion,  which  had  engaged  the  attention 
of  a  profound  academician,  and  who  had  besides 
recommended  this  mode  of  writing  to.  the  female 
world,  in  the  dedication  to  one  of  his  tales  :— 

Les  Fables  plairont  jusqu'  aux  plus  grands  csprits. 

Si  Tous  Toolez  belle  Cnmtesse, 
Par  Tos  beureuz  talens  orner  de  tels  recits ; 

L'aotiqne  Gaale  tous  en  presse : 
Daignez  done  mettre  dans  leurs  jours 
Les  Contes  iogenus  quoique  remplis  d'adressc, 

Qu'ont  iD¥pnt6  les  Troubadours; 
Le  sens  mjsterieux  que  leur  tour  eoTeloppe 

£g{ile  bieo  celui  d'£sope. 


The  €0ttiitef 8  D' Aulnoy*  Madaaae  Murat;  and 
Mademoiselk  4e  h,  Force/  uvho  were  seerly  con^ 
temporaries,  and  vrate  kx  the  very  oommenee* 
vent  of  the  ISA  eeatury,  were  the  ladies  chiefly 
emiQeDt  for  tliis  species  of  camposition.  la  €ae 
tates  of  Perrault^  the  deooratiene  of  narrellous 
machinery  ane  ispariogly  emplloyed.  The  moral  ia 
principally  kept  in  vie«r,  and  supamatural  agency 
is  only  introduoed  ^viiere,  by  this  meaw*  the  les- 
son meant  jbo  be  caaveyed  can.  be  mose  suopesa* 
£iiily  incukatad.  But  the  dicee  ladies  now  b^^ate 
us  seem  to  liave  vied  with  each  other  in  jexchfr- 
ding  nature  Irom  :thfiir  jdeaoriptions,  and  to  have 
written  uaider  the  isapression,  that  she  must.bear 
aw^  the  paha  whose  palace  was  lighted  by  the 
greatea^t  proltisien  of  eapbuocleSy  whose  dwarf 
was  maat  dieaiautive  and  hideous,  mid  whose  cha*- 
riot  was  diiawn  by  the  SMSt  iMieartfaly  tnonsben* 
Events  bondering  on  probafaBil^  were  «aref«ily 
abstained  fron,  and  the  most  aoarveUoas  tlung  in 
these  lales»  as  FoBteaeUe  has  xemarked,  is,  when 
a  person  dhipwreeked  in  die  nuddie  af  the  ocean 
baa  the  aBasfortuiie  la  lie  drowned. 

The  tales  of  the  Coantess  D' AuhiDy,  who  ia  the 
naost  vdaminous  af  ail  fairy  writers^  want  the  aim- 

'  See  A^peadi^  N<o.  lU 
VOL.  III.  z 
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plicity  of  those  of  Perrault,  but  possess  a  good 
deal  of  wit  and  liveliness.    Her  best  stories  are 
L'Oiseau  Bleue^  and  Le  Prince  Lutin,  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  airy  and  sprightly  tale  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Bleue.  She  has  also  written  La  Belle 
aux  Cheveux  d'or,  Le  Rameau  d'or,  and  Gra- 
cieuse  et  Percinet,  which  seems  to  have  been  sug« 
gested  by  the  tasks  imposed  on  Psyche,  in  the 
story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  in  Apuleius.    A  good 
many,  as  Fortun^e,  Le  Nain  Jaune,  Le  Biche  au 
Bois,  are  introduced  as  episodes  of  two  Spanish 
novels,  entitled  Ponce  deLeon,  and  Don  Ferdinand 
de  Toledo,  of  which  the  first  is  a  most  beautiful 
and  romantic  story.    Still  more  numerous  are  the 
tales  inclosed  in  the  frame  of  a  story,  entitled 
Le  GentiUiomme  Bourgeois,  of  which  La  Chatte 
Blanche  is  the  best,  though  also  the  most  won- 
derful.   In  the  incidents  of  these  tales  there  is 
little  invention,  most  of  them  being  taken,  with 
scarce  any  variation,  from  the  Pentamerone  of 
Basile,  or  the  Nights  of  Straparola.   Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  first  of  the  second  night,  there  is  the 
story  of  a  queen  of  England,  who  was  inconsolable 
for  her  want  of  children.    At  length,  three  fairies 
traverse  the  air  while  she  is  asleep.    The  first  de- 
crees that  her  majesty  should  become  pregnant  of 
a  son^  the  second  that  the  prince  should  be  en- 
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dued  with  every  moral  and  intellectual  perfection^ 
but  the  third  determines  that  he  should  come 
into  the  world  in  the  shape  of  a  pig,  and  that  he 
should  retain  this  unfortunate  figure  until  he  had 
married  three  wives»  and  received  the  voluntary 
caresses  of  the  last.  The  prince,  as  was  to  be  ex« 
pected,  wallows  in  the  mire  in  his  early  years,  and 
is  a  great  expence  for  perfumes  to  his  governess 
and  valet  de  chambre.  When  full-grown,  he  is 
successively  united  to  two  ladies,  who  attempt  to 
murder  him,  in  consequence  of  which  a  separation 
takes  place.  His  mental  accomplishments,  how- 
ever, at  length  so  far  engage  the  affections  of  a 
beautiful  princess,  that  she  overlooks  the  personal 
disadvantages  under  which  he  laboured,  and  by 
this  means  her  husband  acquires  tlie  shape  more 
usually  borne  by  his  species.  This  story  will  be 
at  once  recognised  as  Le  Prince  Marcassin  of 
Mad*  D' Aulnoy.  Her  other  imitations  from  Stra- 
parola  have  been  pointed  out  while  treating  of  the 
works  of  that  novelist.    (See  above,  vol.  II.  p. 

449.) 

In  the  tales  of  Madame  Murat,  there  is  neither 
the  simplicity  of  those  of  Perrault,  nor  the  live- 
liness of  those  of  D*  Aulnoy.  She  writes  Le  Par- 
fiut  amour — Anguilette — Jeune  et  Belle.  Her  best 
is  Le  Palaii^  de  Vengeance,  where  an  enchanter, 
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being  enamoured  of  a  princen  who  refiued  to  re« 
quite  his  afection,  shut  her  up  in  a  delicious  pa* 
lace^  with  the  lover  for  whose  sake  she  had  reject- 
ed  his  suit.  Here^  as  the  magician  expected,  th^ 
were  speedil  j  reduced  to  a  state  of  ennai,  resem* 
Ming  that  of  Mad.  du  Deffim  and  the  President 
Henault,  during  the  daj  which  they  had  agreed 
to  devote  to  each  other's  society. 

Mademoiselle  de  ia  Force,  who  is  anther  a£Vha 
belle  que  Fe^>  L'Enchanteur,  ToufinUon,  Vert  et 
Bieue,  has  outdone  all  her  competitors  in  marvd* 
lous  extravagance.  Enchanted  palaces  of  opid  or 
diamond  w^e  becoming  vulgar  accommodations, 
and  this  lady  introduced  the  luxury  of  a  palace 
flying  from  place  to  place,  with  all  its  pleasure 
grounds  and  gardens  along  with  it. 

Though  the  tales  of  the  three  la<£es  above-men- 
tioned are  very  different  in  point  of  style,  there 
runs  through  them  a  great  uniformity  of  incident. 
Tlie  principal  chmmcters  are  in  the  nK»it. exalt- 
ed  situations  of  life,  they  are  either  paragons  of 
beauty  or  monsters  of  deformity ;  and  if  there  be 
ihore  than  one  princess  in  a  family,  the  youngest, 
as  in  the  case  of  Psyche,  is  invariably  the  moat 
amiably  and  most  lovely.  Fairies,  who  aid  or 
overturn  the  schemes  of  mortals,  are  an  essential 
ingredi^t.    The  tate  usually  begins  with  the  lie* 
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cottchanent  of  a  queen,  at  which  some  fiory  pre- 
sides^ or  is  indignant  at  not  having  presided,  and 
gcsierallj  ends  with  the  nuptiab  of  an  enamoured 
prince  and  princess.  It  commonly  happens  that 
the  lady  is  shut  up  in  an  enchanted  palace.  Hence 
the  sagacity  and  valour  of  a  prince  are  employed 
for  her  dehverance,  and  in  this  enterprise  he  must 
be  aided  by  a  benevolent  fairy»  whom  he  has  most 
likdy  propitiated  by  services  unwittii^ly  perform- 
ed when  she  was  in  the  shape  of  some  degraded 
animaL  Love  and  envy  are  the  only  passions 
brought  into  action :  all  the  distresses  arise  from 
confinement,  metamorphosis,  or  the  imposition  of 
unreasonable  tasks. 

About  the  same  period  with  these  ladies,  a  num- 
ber of  inferior  writers,  as  the  authors  of  La  Ty- 
rannic des  F^es  detruite,  and  Contes  moins  contes 
que  les  autres,  attempted  similar  compositions. 
They  were  more  recently  followed  in  the  Boca  ou 
la  Vertu  Recompense  of  Mad.  Marchand,  written 
in  1735 ;  as  also  in  Le  Prince  Invisible  and  le 
Prince  des  Aigues  Marins  of  Mad.  Leveque,  whose 
tales  are  remarkable  for  the  fine  verses  introduced,  ^ 
and  the  delicacy  of  the  sentiments.  Les  Feeries 
Nouvelles  is  the  title  of  a  number  of  tales  byiiie 
Count  de  Caylus,  who,  leaving  the  Egyptians, 
Etruscans,  and  Gauls^  has  related  his  stories  with 
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a  simplicity,  naivetSy  and  sarcastic  exposure  of 
foibles  in  character,  which  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected from  one  who  had  laboured  so  much  in  the 
mines  of  antiquity.  Les  Contes  Marins  de  Mad. 
Villeneuve,  published  in  1740,  are  so  termed  be- 
cause related  by  an  old  woman  to  a  family  while 
on  their  passage  to  St  Domingo.  The  best  known 
of  these  tales  is  La  Belle  et  La  Bete,  the  first  part 
of  which,  perhaps,  surpasses  all  that  has  been 
produced  by  the  lively  and  fertile  imaginations 
of  France  or  Arabia.  Les  Soirees  Bretonnes,  by 
Gueulette,  so  well  known  by  his  numerous  imita- 
tions of  the  eastern  tales,  also  possessed  consider- 
able reputation.  This  volume  is  partly  imitated 
from  an  Italian  work,  entitled  Peregrinaggio  de 
tre  figliuoli  del  Re  de  Serendippo,  and  the  stories 
it  contains  are  feigned  to  have  been  related  in  the 
course  of  a  number  of  evenings,  to  relieve  the  me- 
lancholy of  a  princess  of  Britany,  as  those  in  the 
Peregrinaggio  had  been  told  to  console  Sultan 
Behram  for  the  loss  of  his  favourite  queen,  whom 
that  Mirror  of  Justice  and  Mercy  had  condemned 
to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  lions  on  account  of  an  ill- 
timed  jest  on  his  skill  in  archery.  The  search  for 
the  Cynogefore,  in  the  Soirees  Bretonnes,  and 
which  also  occurs  in  the  Italian  work,  has  given 
rise  to  the  pursuit  of  the  bitch  and  the  horse,  a 
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well  known  incident  in  Voltaire's  Zadig.  There  ii 
also,  both  in  the  Peregrinaggio  and  Soirees  Bre- 
tonneSy  the  story  of  an  eastern  king  who  possess- 
ed the  power  of  animating  a  dead  body  by  fling« 
ing  his  own  soul  into  it ;  but  having  incautiously 
shot  himself  into  the  carcase  of  a  fawn  which  he 
had  killed  while  hunting,  his  favourite  vizier,  to 
whom  he  had  confided  the  secret  whereby  this 
transmigration  was  accomplished,  occupied  the 
royal  corpse,  which  had  been  thus  left  vacant,  and 
returned  to  the  palace,  where  he  personated  his 
master.  At  length  the  king  had  an  opportunity 
of  passing  into  the  remains  of  a  parrot,  in  which 
shape  he  allowed  himself  to  be  taken  captive  an^ 
presented  to  the  queen. .  The  vizier  afterwards,  in 
order  to  gratify  her  majesty  by  a  display  of  his 
mysterious  science,  animated  the  carcase  of  a  fa- 
vourite bird  which  had  died,  when  the  king  seized 
the'  opportunity  of  re-entering  his  own  body, 
which  the  vizier  had  now  abandoned,  and  instantly 
twisted  off  the  neck  of  his  treacherous  minister. 

This  story  is  so  universal  that  it  has  been  also 
related,  with  a  slight  variation  of  circumstances,  in 
the  Bahar  Danush,  (c.  45  and  46), — in  the  Persian 
Tales,  whence  it  has  been  copied  in  No.  578  of 
the  Spectator,^n  a  mystical  romance  by  Francis 
Beroalde,  and  in  the  Illustres  feks,  under  title 
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Le  BieBfakant  on  Qm? ibirini.  The  fast  Bienlaoii* 
ed  cc^lectkm  contams  a  good  nany  other  Mtj 
tales,  whicb  hsnre  become  well  known  aad  popiL- 
lar.  Few  of  thei»,  however,  have  bieen  invented 
by  the  authors  ;'^BkuiGhebeUe  is  taken  from  the 
tinrd  of  the  third  night  of  Straparola,  and  F(»tii* 
nio  from  the  fourth  of  the  third  of  the  same  no^ 
velist.  (See  above,  vol.  IL  j^46(K) 

Besides  tiiose  that  have  beeA  enumerated,  there 
were  an  infinite  number  of  tales  inserted  in  the 
Mercure  de  France^  many  of  winch  were  anony- 
moos,  and  afterwards  appeared  in  different  coUee- 
tkms,  as  La  Bibliotbeque  des  Fe^9  et  d&i  Genies^ 
by  the  Abbe  de  la  Porte.  The  most  eminent  men 
in  France  disdained  not  to  contribute  to  these  ce^ 
lections,  as  appears  from  La  Reme  Fantasque  of 
Rousseau,  the  Aglae  ou  Nabotine  of  the  Painter 
Coypel,  amd  the  Acajou  et  Zirphile  of  M.  Diiclos. 

I  may  here  mention,  though  they  can  hardly  be 
denominated  fmry  tales,  the  VeHles  de  ThesSj^ie 
of  Mad.  de  Lusean,  which  are  diiefly  stories  of 
incantation  and  nu^ic.  They  turn  on  what  once 
formed  the  poptdar  superstitimis  of  Thessaly,  and 
those  enchantments,  of  which  illusion  is  the  chief, 
supposed  to  have  been  practised  by  certain  persons 
in  that  part  of  Greece*  The  work  of  Apuleius 
probably  suggested  that  of  Madame  Lussan.  It  is 
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itnnge  she  has  had  no  imitators,  considering  ttie 
novel  and  impressire  machinery  she  has  made  use 
of,  and  the  admirable  manner  in  which  in  some  of 
the  storiesi  especially  the  first,  it  has  been  employ* 
ed  by  her. 

Every  person  is  aware  of  the  wonderful  popu- 
larity which  those  productions,  known  by  the  name 
of  Contes  des  Fe6i,  enjoyed  &r  many  years  in 
France.  The  Comte  de  Cayhis  says,  m  his  preface 
to  Cadichon,  written  in  1?68,  ^  Les  Contes  des 
Fee  sont  et^  long  tems  a  la  mode,  eC  dans  ma  jeu* 
Messe  on  ne  lisoit  gneres  que  cela  dans  le  monde*" 

A  species  of  tale  of  a  totally  different  tone  fVom 
that  with  which  we  have  been  engaged,  and  which 
had  its  foundation  in  eastern  manners  and  mytho- 
logy, was  also  prevalent  in  France  at  the  same 
period  with  the  fs^rj  tales  of  European  birth. 
These  oriental  fictions  had  their  origin  in  the  en- 
couragement extended  to  Asiatic  literature  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
translations  of  the  Arabian  and  Persian  tales  were 
received  by  the  puMic,  and  the  facih'ty  afforded 
to  this  species  of  composition  by  the  information 
concerning  eastern  manners,  communicated  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Orientale  of  D'Herbelot,  and  the 
Travels  of  Chardin. 

In  the  eastern  mythology,  those  imaginary  be- 
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ings,  believed  to  be  intermediate  between  God  and 
man,  are  more  numerous,  and  their  attributes  more 
striking,  than  in  the  superstitions  of  any  other  re- 
gion. It  was  believed  that  before  the  creation  of 
Adam  the  world  was  inhabited  by  genii,  of  whom 
some  were  called  Peris  and  others  Dives.  Of  th^e, 
the  former  were  beautiful  in  person  and  amiable 
in  disposition,  and  were  contrasted  with  the  latter^ 
who  were  of  inauspicious  appearance  and  male- 
volent temper.  After  the  formation  of  man,  these 
beings  retired  in  a  great  measure  from  earth  to 
a  region  of  their  own,  called  Ginnistan,  a  very 
remote  empire,  but  continued  occasionally  to  in- 
termeddle in  sublunary  affairs — ^the  Peris  employ- 
ing themselves  for  the  benefit,  and  the  Dives  for 
the  ruin,  of  mankind.  Both  frequently  instructed 
mortals  in  their  arts  or  knowledge,  who  thus  be- 
came enchanters  or  magicians,  and  were  evil  or 
well  disposed,  according  to  the  frame  of  mind  of 
their  teachers.  This  mythology  is  the  foundation 
of  those  eastern  tales,  which  produced  so  many 
imitations  in  France.  Next  to  this  species  of  ma^ 
chinery,  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  these 
compositions  is  the  peculiar  manners  and  state  of 
society  delineated,  especially  that  despotism  which 
regards  as  nothing  the  lives  and  fortunes  pf  man- 
kind, and  which,  even  without  the  intervention  of 
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supernatural  agency,  produces  a  quick  transition 
from  misfortune  to  prosperity,  or  from  a  state  of 
the  highest  elevation  to  one  of  complete  dejection* 

The  indolence  peculiar  to  the  genial  climates  of 
Asia,  and  the  luxurious  life  which  the  kings  and 
other  great  mpn  led  in  their  seraglios,  made  them 
seek  for  this  species  of  amusement,  and  set  a  high 
value  on  the  recreation  it  afibrded.  Being  ig- 
norant, and  consequently  credulous,  and  having 
little  passion  for  moral  improvement,  or  know- 
ledge of  nature,  they  did  not  require  that  these 
tales  should  be  probable  or  of  an  instructive  .ten- 
dency :  it  was  enough  if  they  were  astonishing. 
Hence  most  oriental  tales  are  extravagant,  and 
their  incidents  are  principally  carried  on  by  pro- 
digy. As  the  taste,  too,  of  the  hearers  was  not  im- 
proved by  studying  the  simplicity  of  nature,  and 
as  they  chiefly  piqued  themselves  on  the  splendour 
of  their  equipage,  and  the  vast  quantity  of  jewels 
and  curious  things  which  they  could  heap  together 
in  their  repositories,  the  authors,  conformably  to 
this  taste,  expatiate  with  peculiar  delight  in  the 
description  of  magnificence,  of  rich  robes  and 
gaudy  furniture,  costly  entertainments,  and  sump- 
tuous palaces. 

Of  all  eastern  stories,  the  most  celebrated,  at 
least  in  Europe,  are  the  Arabian  Tales,  or  the 
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Thousand  and  One  Nights.  These  are  supposed 
to  have  been  written  after  the  period  of  the  Ara^ 
bian  conquests  in  the  west^  aad  probiUy  between 
the  end  of  the  ISth  and  close  <tf  the  lith  century. 
It  maj  mdeed  be  fairly  conjectured  that  they 
were  not  composed  till  the  military  spirit  of  the 
Arabians  had  in  some  d^pree  dbated.  Heroes  and 
soldiers  perform  no  part  in  these  celebrated  taiea 
of  wonder,  and  the  only  classes  of  men  exhibited 
are  cadis,  merchants,  calenders,  and  sbtves.  In 
the  story,  too,  of  the  Barber,  some  erent  is  re* 
corded  as  having  happened  during  the  reign  of 
Monstanoer  Billab,  the  96th  caliph  of  the  race  of 
the  Abassides,  and  who  was  raised  to  that  dignity 
in  the  623d  year  of  the  H^tra,  that  is,  in  122& 
Whether  the  Arabian  Nights  are  a  coUection  of 
oriental  romanoes,  or  the  production  of  a  single 
genius,  has  been  much  disputed.  It  is  meet  likely 
that  they  were  written  in  their  present  £urm  by  one 
individual,  but  that,  like  the  Decameron,  or  Cent 
Nouvelles  Nouvelles,  the  incidents  were  borrow- 
ed from  various  sources«-^e  traditions  of  Arabia, 
and  even  of  Persia,  Hindestan,  and  Greece.  The 
story  of  P(^yphemus  is  in  the  third  voyage  of 
Sinbad.  Other  parts  of  the  adventures  of  that  bold 
mariner  seem  to  be  borrowed  from  the  History  of 
AriMommies,  in  Pausanias ;  and  we  also  find  in- 
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oorporated  in  die  Arabian  Tales^  ihe  tradiidong 
ooncerning  Phaedra  and  Circe^  and  the  ctory  of 
Jffeseph  wkh  cbaracterifitic  decmratkins. 

Tlae  Hieeotopades  had  prdbably  suggested  to  the 
Arabian  wnter  tlie  idea  of  inclosing  his  sl)ories  in 
a  framey  and  fi'om  his  example  this  plan  has  been 
adopted  in  all  similar  compositioos.  The  frame 
ef  liie  Arabian  Tales  is  less  complex  and  involveA 
dia&  that  of  the  Heeotopades,  but  is  not  very  in- 
genions*  A  sultan,  as  is  well  known,  imtated  by 
the  infideiity  of  lus  wife,  resoives  to  espouse  a  new 
sultana  every  evening,  and  to  strangle  her  in  the 
BMBrning^  to  pi«vent  the  accidents  of  the  day.  At 
length  the  daughter  of  the  vizier  sdscits  the  hand 
of  this  indulgent  bridegroom,  interrc^rts  like  pro* 
grass  of  these  frequent  and  sanguinary  naptiais, 
and  saves  her  ovm  life  by  the  aslation  of  tales^  in 
which  she  awakens  and  suspends  the  sultan's  cu- 
rioshy.  Her  husband  was  peiiiBpi  as  cfaikikh  in 
his  clemency 'as  abanrd  in  his  crueky,  yet  the«to« 
ries  are  so  inlerestii^,  that,  as  a  i^ench  critic  has 
remarised,  there  is  no  one  but  would  have  insisl)ed 
to  learn  the  oanclusion,  coisld  he  have  exclaimed 
widi  has  ma^sty,  ^  Je  la  ferai  tonjoors  hien  tnourir 
demain."  The  stories  are  too  well  lonowii,  and  too 
■omeroas,  to  adsncit'  cfi  an^ysis ;  their  chief  me- 
rit consists  In  the  adnwraMe  d^neation  of  "easteni 
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manaersy  tfaetknavery  of  slaves,  the  hypocrisy  of 
dervises,  the  corruption  of  judges,  the  baneful  in- 
fluence of  that  despotism  which  has  remained  the 
same  amid  all  Asiatic  revolutions,  and  the  bold- 
ness and  artifice  of  the  women,  who  risk  so  much 
the  more  in  proportion  to  the  rigour  with  which 
they  are  confined.  The  sultana,  indeed,  which 
has  been  considered  a  defect  in  these  tales,  seems 
merely  intent  on  saving  her  life,  and  appears  to 
have  had  no  design,  by  the  tendency  of  the  stories, 
to  convince  her  husband  of  the  fidelity  and  virtue 
of  woman. 

In  the  Persian  Tales,  on  the  otiier  hand,  where 
there  is  a  princess  as  much  prepossessed  against 
the  male  sex  as  the  sultan  in  the  Arabian  Nights 
against  the  female,  the  scope  of  all  the  stories  is 
to  persuade  the  fair  one  that  there;  exist  such 
things  as  lasting  attachment  and  conjugal  felicity. 
A  princess  of  Caschmire  was  of  such  resplendent 
beauty,  that  all  who  had  the  misfortune  to  behold 
her  lost  their  reason,  or  fell  into  a  languishing 
state,  by  which  they  were  insensibly  destroyed. 
The  king,  her  father,  soon  perceived  that  his  domi- 
nions were  about  to  be  depopulated,  or  converted 
into  a  capacious  bedlam.  He,  therefore,  shut  up 
his  daughter  in  a  tower,  and. engaged  her  nurse  to 
overcome  her  aversion  to  matrimony  by  the  rela- 
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lion  of  tales>  most  of  which,  accordingly,  furnish 
some  example  of  a  feithful  lover  or  affectionate 
husband.  The  delicacy  of  the  princess  is  never  to 
be  satisfied,  and  she  has  always  some  exception  to 
make  against  the  tenderness  or  ardour  of  attach- 
ment in  the  hero  of  the  tale.    This  gives  rise  to  a 
new  narrative,  in  which  the  nurse  attempts  to  rea- 
lize the  beau  ideal  of  her  fastidious  eleve  ;  but  it 
requires  the  stories  of  a  thousand  and  one  days  to 
overcome  her  obduracy.    In  these  tales  there  is 
more  delicacy,  but  less  vigour  and  invention,  than 
in  the  Arabian,  which  is  perhaps  consistent  with 
the  character  and  genius  of  the  nations  by  which 
ihey  were  produced.    It  is  ascertained  that  they 
were  written  at  a  period  long  subsequent  to  die 
Arabian  Nights;  They  are  also  supposed  to  be  the 
work  of  a  dervis,  which  has  been  inferred  from 
the  number  of  traditions  drawn  from  Mahomet- 
an mythology,  and  that  hatred  which  the  stories 
breathe  to  the  religion  of  the  magi,  which  was 
overthrown  by  the  successors  of  the  prophet. 

The  Arabian  and  Persian  tales  were  translated 
into  French,  the  former  by  Galland,  the  latter  by 
Petis  de  la  Croix  and  Le  Sage,  and  were  publish- 
ed in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  Both 
have  been  manufactured  for  the  European  market, 
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and  «dditioiid  wonders  aad  cgohant.foiniite  w^veti 
iato  them^— 

£t,  loin  de  se  perdre  en  chemio, 
Paiarent  sortant  de  chez  Barbifi 
Plus  Arabe  q«'  ea  Arable. 

Fetis  4e  la  Croix  is  also  tbe  tnu»lator  of  L'Hisr 
toice  ^e  la  SuUftDe  de  Feme  et  dm  VUffB,  40ontes 
Twcsy  a  irork  founded  on  the  fitorjr  of  KrMtus, 
or  ibe  Seven  Wise  Masters,  and  attr%iited  to 
Checzade*  pceceptor  of  Amucatji  aeooitd.  In  this 
ooi3ecti0a  we  have  the  story  of  Santon  Barsisa,  a 
holy  man,  who  had  spent  his  life  in  a  grotto  in 
ftstiag  and  prayer*  He  obtained  the  nepittation  cf 
a  chosen  finrounte  of  Heaven,  and  it  was  heliered 
tliat  when  he  made  tows  £or  the  headth  o£  a  sick 
person,  the  pafaent  was  iaanediatriy  cured.  The 
daughter  of  the  king  of  the  country  bdng  seizeA 
with  a  dangerous  illnera,  was  sent  to  the  Santon^ 
to  whom  the  denl  presented  himself  on  this  occa- 
sion. Our  hermit,  yielding  to  his  suggestion,  de- 
clared that  it  was  necessary  for  her  cure  that  the 
princess  should  pass  the  night  in  Uie  bermitage. 
This  being  agreed  to,  ^  Le  Sant(m,"  says  the 
French  Iramdation,  **  dementtt  en  an  moment  uae 
vertu  de  cent  annees  /'*   He  is  led  fiom  the  com- 
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mission  of  one  crime  to  another :  to  conceal  his 
shame  he  murders  the  princess,  buries  her  body 
at  the  entrance  of  the  grotto,  and  informs  her  at- 
tendants, on  their  return  in  the  morning,  that  she 
had  already  left  the  hermitage.  The  dead  body 
is  afterwards  discovered  by  information  of  the  de- 
vil, and  the  Santon  is  brought  to  condign  punish- 
ment. In  this  situation  the  demon  appears,  and 
promises  to  bear  him  away  if  he  consent  to  wor- 
ship him ;  but  the  Evil  Spirit  has  no  sooner  recei- 
ved a  sign  of  adoration,  than  he  leaves  Barsisa  to 
the  mercy  of  the  executioner. 

This  tale  was  originally  told  by  Saadi,  the  cde- 
brated  Persian  poet,  in  a  species  of  sermon,  where 
it  is  quoted  as  a  parable,  along  with  other  inge- 
nious and  applicable  stories.  It  was  imitated  in 
Europe  at  an  early  period,  in  one  of  the  Contes 
Devots,  entitled  De  L'Hermite  que  le  Diable 
trompa,  a  tale  of  which  Le  Grand  enumerates 
four  different  versions  (vol.  V.  p.  229).  From  the 
Turkish  Tales  it  was  at  length  inserted  in  the 
Guardian,  and  became  the  origin  of  Lewis's 
Monk,  where  Ambrosio,  a  monk  of  the  highest 
reputation  for  eloquence  and  sanctity  in  Ma- 
drid, is  persuaded  by  an  evil  spirit  in  human 
shape  to  violate  the  beautiful  Antoniay  and  after«> 

VOL.  in.  2  A 
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wards  to  murder  her,  in  order  that  his  guilt  might 
be  concealed.  These  crimes  being  detected,  he 
is  hurried  to  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition, 
where  the  devil  being  invoked,  agrees  to  deliver 
him  from  confinement,  on  condition  that  he  should 
make  over  his  soul  to  him  in  perpetuity.  Am- 
brosio  having  ratified  this  contract,  is  borne  away 
in  the  talons  of  the  demon,  who  afterwu*ds  tears 
and  dashes  him  to  pieces  amid  the  cli&  of  the 
Sierra  Morena. 

The  History  of  Dr  Faustus,  as  it  has  been  dra- 
matized by  Goethe,  is  a  similar  tale.  Faustus,  a 
wise  and  learned  man,  is  amorously  tempted  by 
the  devil,  and  afler  being  led  by  his  suggestion 
from  one  excess  to  another,  is  finally  ciuried  off 
by  him  to  perdition. 

The  stupendous  incident  and  gorgeous  machi- 
nery of  the  oriental  tales  soon  attracted  notice, 
and  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  fancy*  Fi- 
gurative style,  and  wild  invention,  are  easily  imi- 
tated. Manners,  which  are  marked  and  peculiar, 
but  of  which  the  minute  shades  are  not  very  ac- 
curately known,  are  easily  described.  Accord- 
ingly, the  imitators  of  oriental  fiction  have  given 
us  abundance  of  jewels  and  eunuchs,  cadis,  necro- 
mancers, and  slaves.  Their  personages  are  all 
Mahometans  or  Pagans^  who  are  subject  to  the 
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despotic  sway  of  caliphs,  bashaws,  and  viziers, 
who  drink  sherbet,  rest  on  sophas,  and  ride  on 
camels  or  dromedaries. 

Gueulette  is  the  principal  French  imitator  of 
oriental  tales.  He  is  the  author  of  Les  mille  et  un 
quart  d'  heure,  Contes  Tartares,  which  resemble 
the  Persian  and  Arabian  tales,  both  in  the  frame 
by  which  they  are  introduced,  and  the  nature  of 
the  stories  themselves. 

A  dervis,  who,  we  are  told  by  this  author, 
dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Astracan,  return- 
ing one  evening  to  his  cell,  found  it  occupied  by 
a  new-bom  infant.  He  confided  the  child  to  the 
wife  of  a  tailor  of  Astracan,  from  whom  he  was 
accustomed  to  receive  alms.  The  foundling  was 
called  Schems-Eddin,  and  was  brought  up  to  the 
trade  of  his  reputed  father.  In  his  youth  he  is 
seen  and  admired  by  one  of  the  fair  inhabitants  of 
the  seraglio,  and  is  privately  sent  for  on  pretence 
Uiat  she  wjshes  him  to  make  her  a  habit.  At  one 
of  the  interviews  which  follow  this  message,  he  is 
surprised  by  the  arrival  of  the  king,  who,  when 
about  to  sacrifice  the  lovers  to  his  jealousy,  is  him- 
self slain  by  Schems-£ddin.  It  is  now  ascertain- 
ed, by  an  account  given  by  an  old  sultana,  that 
Schems-Eddin  is  the  son  of  the  king  of  ApAracan, 
whom  he  had  just  killed,  and  that  ho  had  been 
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exposed  in  his  iofiincy  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
diction of  an  astrologer,  that  he  was  destined  to 
murder  his  father.  Sdiems-Eddin  ascends  the 
throne  of  Astxacan,  and  espouses  the  object  of  his 
affections,  but  being  still  tormented  with  remorse 
for  the  involuntary  assassination  of  his  parent,  he 
sets  out  with  his  sultana  on  a  pilgrimage  of  expi- 
ation to  Mecca.  While  returning  the  sultana  fiills 
sick,  and  being  believed  dead  she  is  inclosed  in  a 
magnificent  coffin.  The  sultan  is  next  attacked 
by  a  tribe  of  Bedouin  Arabs ;  he  is  left  for  dead 
on  the  plain,  and  deprived  of  the  coffin  in  which 
his  consort  was  enshrined.  On  his  arrival  at  Afr- 
tracan,  he  finds  his  throne  occupied  by  an  usurper, 
his  eyes  are  put  out,  and  he  is  thrown  into  a  dun- 
geon. A  counter  revolution  restores  him  to  power 
and  liberty,  but  his  physicians  in  vain  attempt  to 
find  a  remedy  for  his  blindness.  At  length  one  of 
their  number  declares  that  in  the  Isle  of  Serendib 
(Ceylon)  there  is  a  tree,  and  on  that  tree  sat  a 
bird,  round  whose  neck  hung  a  phial  containing  a 
liquor,  which  was  a  specific  in  the  most  obdurate 
cases  of  ophthalmia.  The  physician  is  despatched 
to  procure  a  supply  of  this  liquor.  During  his 
a&isence  the  king  was  accustomed  to  pass  an  hour 
in  puL^Uc,  and  a  fourth  part  of  this  space  was  de- 
voted to  CQuversation  with  sages,  or  spent  in  lit 
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tening  to  the  adventures  of  those  strangers  who 
lirequented  his  court.  His  viziers,  however,  begaa 
to  be  afraid  that  this  fund  of  amusement  would  be 
at  length  exhausted.  Accordingly,  the  son  of  the 
physician  who  had  gone  to  S^endib,  and  who,  it 
seems,  was  a  great  reader,  and  possessed  a  reten* 
live  memory,  undertook  to  amuse  his  majesty  till 
the  return  of  his  father,  by  the  relation  of  stories 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  each  day 

In  the  tales  thus  introduced  there  is  little  ori* 
ginaiity  of  invention.  The  machinery  and  decora- 
tions are  borrowed  from  oriental  tales,  and  a  great 
number  of  the  incidents  from  the  Ni^ts  of  Stra- 
parola.  UHistoire  de  Sinadabfils  du  Mede^in  Sar 
can  is  from  the  first  tale  in  that  work.  An  old  man 
recommended  to  his  son  never  to  attach  himself 
to  a  prince,  never  to  reveal  a  secret  to  his  wife, 
nor  to  foster  a  child  of  which  he  was  not  the  fa* 
ther.  Sinadab,  however,  by  his  talents  and  vir- 
tues, became  the  chief  favourite  of  a  monarch, 
whose  sister  he  espoused;  and,  having  no  chil- 
dren, he  brought  up  the  son  of  one  of  his  slaved 
as  his  own.  He  was  now  completely  happy  and 
prosperous,  and  laughed  at  the  dotage  of  his  fk- 
ther.  In  course  of  time  he  revealed  a  triflmg 
transgression  as  a  secret  to  his  wife.  She  imme- 
diately iofiMrmed  her  brother,  and  he  was  instantly 
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condemned  to  death  by  his  ungrateful  master.  So 
popular,  howerer,  had  been  his  character,  that  no 
one  could  be  found  to  cut  off  his  head,  till  Roumjr^ 
his  adopted  son,  vfoluntarily  offered  to  perform  this 
office.  In  Straparola,  a  Genoese  merchant  gives 
similar  advice  to  his  son,  and  his  neglect  of  it  is 
attended  with  like  consequences.  The  story  of 
Le  Chien  de  Sahed  and  Cadi  of  Candahar,  is  a 
tale  already  mentioned,  as  occurring  in  the  Coit 
Nouvelles  Nouvelles>  and  in  an  infinite  number  of 
other  fabulous  productions,  (see  above,,  vol.  ii.  p. 
486.)  Les  Bossus  de  Damas  is  from  the  &bliau 
Les  Trois  Bossus,  and  Le  Centaure  Bleue  from 
the  Ist  of  the  4th  of  Straparola.  A  few,  as  the 
history  of  Feridoun  and  Malialem,  king  of  Bor- 
neo, are  told  by  Khondemir,  and  other  oriental 
writers.  L'Histoire  de  Faruk,  where  a  son  re* 
fuses  to  contend  with  his  brothers  for  the  sove- 
reignty, by  shooting  an  arrow  at  the  dead  body  of 
his  father,  is  the  Fabliau  Le  Jugement  de  Solo- 
mon, (Le  Grand,  vol.  ii.  p,  426.)  or  45th  chapter 
of  Gesta  Romanorum.^  Another  part  of  the  same 
story,  where  a  judge  discovers  that  his  son  had 
been  guilty  of  a  robbery,  by  a  ring  which  he  had 
obtained  from  him,  is  from  the  tale  related  in  the 
Arabian  Nights  by  a  Jew  physician,  (see  vol.  ii.  N. 
156.)  The  story  Du  vieux  Calender  corresponds 
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with  the  Two  Dreams  in  the  Seven  Wise  Masttrsy 
and  with  the  Fabliau  Le  Chevdier  a  la  Trappe. 
It  is  a  curious  coincidence  in  fiction,  that  these 
three  stories  are  the  same  with  the  plot  of  the 
Miles  Gloriosus  of  Plautus,  said  to  be  taken  from 
a  Greek  play»  entitled  A W^^w. 

L'  Histoire  d'Alcouz,  Taher,  et  du  Meunier, 
which  contains  an  exaggerated  picture  of  female 
infidelity,  is  precisely  the  fifth  novel  of  the  Prin- 
temps  of  Jaques  Yver,  printed  in  1575* 

These  tales  chiefly  turn  on  sudden  vicissitudes 
and  changes  of  fortune.  They  are  far  inferior  to 
the  genuine  eastern  tales,  but  are  regarded  as  the 
best  of  the  French  imitations. 

The  stories  are  at  length  terminated  by  the  re- 
turn of  the  physician  with  the  precious  eye-water. 
On  arriving  at  Ceylon,  the  emissary  found  that  the 
tree  covld  only  be  ascended  in  safety  by  a  woman 
who  had  never  fiuled  in  fidelity  to  her  husband. 
No  one  was  willing  to  risk  the  experiment,  but  it 
was  at  length  undertaken  by  the  sultana  of  Astrap- 
can,  who,  though  believed  dead  by  her  husband^ 
had  been  discovered  to  be  alive  by  the  Arabs.  Ha- 
ving escaped  firom  their  power,  but  having  missed 
her  way,  she  had  arrived  at  the  court  of  the  king  of 
Ceylon  on  her  road  from  Arabia  to  Astracan.  She 
now  accompwued  the  physician  to  the  empire  of 
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her  husband,  who  prized  the  salutary  medicine  she 
brought  not  merely  as  a  restoratire  to  sights  but 
as  an  unexceptionable  testimony  to  the  unaltared 
affections  of  (us  sultana. 

Gueulette  is  also  author  of  Les  Contes  Chinois, 
6u  les  Aventures  merveilleuses  du  Mandarin  Fum- 
Hoam.  These  tales  are  introduced  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — An  emissary  is  despatched  by  a  Chi- 
nese monarch  to  Circassia,  with  orders  to  procure 
for  his  master  the  most  beautiful  females  of  that 
country.  He  returns  with  a  large  and  well-chosen 
selection,  and  accompanied  at  the  same  time  by 
the  king  and  princess  of  Georgia,  whom  he  had 
met  in  the  course  of  his  mission,  and  to  whom, 
as  they  had  been  expelled  their  kingdom  by  an 
usurper,  he  had  offered  an  asylum  at  his  residence 
in  Tonquin.  The  Chinese  monarch  beholds  with 
perfect  indifference  the  compliant  beauties  of  Cir- 
cassia,  but  becomes  deeply  enamoured  of  the 
Georgian  refugee.  Anxious,  however,  to  ascer- 
tain if  he  can  gain  her  affections,  divested  of  the 
lustre  of  a  diadem,  he  attempts  to  win  her  heart 
in  the  assumed  character  of  the  brother  of  her 
host,  while  she  is,  at  the  same  time,  courted  by  a 
mandarin,  who  was  instructed  to  personate  his 
sovereign.  When  the  triumph  of  the  Georgian 
princess  is  completed  by  her  acceptance  of  the 
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ofoy  apparently  least  advantageous,  she  is  uni- 
ted to  her  royal  lover  under  his  true  name  and 
character.  The  new  queen  stipulates  for  enjoy- 
ment of  a  free  exercise  of  the  Mahometan  religion, 
but  her  husband,  at  the  same  time,  undertakes  to 
convert  her  to  the  doctrines  of  Chacabout,  (espe- 
cially that  part  of  them  in  which  the  belief  of  the 
transmigration  of  souls  was  inculcated,  the  point 
on  which  she  chiefly  stickled,)  by  means  of  the 
sage  discourses  of  the  mandarin  Fum-Hoam.  This 
personage  is  every  evening  summoned  into  the 
august  presence  of  his  mistress,  and  relates  with 
much  gravity  the  various  adventures  which  he  had 
experienced  in  the  different  bodies  his  soul  had 
animated,  of  every  sex  and  situation.  He  had 
also  occasionally  passed  into  the  form  of  inferior 
animals,  as  lap-dogs  and  fleas,  which  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  and  relating  the  most 
secret  adventures. 

Les  Sultanes  de  Guzaratte,  ou  Les  Songes  des 
Hommes  6yeill68,  Contes  Mogols,  is  from  the  same 
prolific  pen  as  the  Chinese  and  Tartar  Tales.  The 
sultan  of  Guzaratte,  a  district  in  the  Mogul  em- 
pire, had  four  wives,  with  whom  he  lived,  and  who 
lived  together  for  many  years  in  the  utmost  har- 
mony. Smitten  at  length  with  the  charms  of  a 
Circassian  beauty,  he  associates  her  in  the  empire. 
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and,  in  a  great  measure^  witbdraws  his  confidence 
'and  affection  from  the  elder  sultanas.  At  the  end 
of  fifteen  years  he  begins  to  doubt  the  fidelity  of 
his  Circassian  favourite,  and  in  some  degree  to 
repent  of  the  neglect  with  which  he  had  treated 
her  rivals.  Wishing  to  discover  their  secret 
thoughts  and  sentiments,  he  consults  a  celebra- 
ted cabalist,  by  whose  advice  he  transports  his 
wives  to  a  palace,  so  constructed  that  from  a  cer« 
tain  apartment  every  thing  was  seen  and  heard 
that  was  done  or  said  in  the  interior  of  the  build* 
ing.  The  sultanas  being  lodged  in  this  magical 
dwelling,  their  husband  next  spreads  a  report  of 
his  death,  and  occasionally  repairs  to  the  palace^ 
in  order  to  witness,  unseen,  the  manner  in  which 
they  pass  the  days  of  their  im^ined  widowhood. 
After  the  period  of  mourning  is  elapsed,  the  sul- 
tanas employ  certain  persons  to  watch  at  the.  cara- 
vansary, to  give  the  travellers  who  arrive  a  sleep*' 
ing  potion,  and  bear  them  to  the  palace,  in  order 
that  on  the  following  day  they  might  entertain 
these  ladies  with  a  detail  of  their  adventures^  All 
the  tales  in  the  work  are  stories  thus  introduced. 
The  last  party  conveyed  to  the  residence  of  the 
sultanas  consists  of  a  company  of  dancers  and  co- 
medians, one  of  whom  the  Circassian  espouses^  to 
the  great  indignation  of  the  sultan. 
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.    Les  Contes  Orientaux  of  the  Count  de  Caylus, 
are  related  to  a  king  of  Persia,  afflicted  with  a 
coma  '&igily  in  order  to  lull  him  asleep.    In  this 
worky  UHistoire  de  la  Corbeille,  which  is  announ- 
ced as  "  plus  longue  que  celle  de  Feredbaad/'  and 
'/  plus  triste  que  celle  de  Wamakweazra,"  is  the 
story  of  a  prosperous  and  happy  monarch,  at 
whose  court  a  dervis  arrives,  plunged  in  profound 
melancholy.  The  king  being  desirous  to  learn  the 
occasion  of  his  sadness,  is  informed  by  him  that 
he  can  only  ascertain  its  cause  by  repairing  to  a 
certain  city  in  China.  Thither  the  sultan  departs^ 
and  on  his  arrival  finds  all  its  inhabitants  over« 
whelmed  with  affliction.  His  curiosity,  being  thus 
still  farther  excited,  by  the  instructions  of  one  of 
them,  he  throws  himself  into  a  basket  which  hung 
suspended  over  the  walls  of  a  ruinous  castle,  and 
is  forthwith  carried  up  with  velocity  to  a  delight- 
ful region,  where  he  passes  his  time  in  all  imagi- 
joable  pleasures,  and  in  the  society  of  a  woman  of 
angelic  charms.     After  a  time  he  is  let  down  in 
the  basket  to  this  lower  region,  for  the  amuse- 
ments of  which  he  has  now  lost  all  relish,  and,  like 
the  dervis,  passes  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
vexation  and  disappointment,  at  the  loss  of  those 
exquisite  enjoyments  of  which  he  had  partaken> 
and  by  vhich  all  others  were  rendered  tasteless. 
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This  story,  which  was  originally  intended  as  a  m«- 
ral  fiction,  to  show  that  God  has  dealt  mercifiilly 
with  mankind,  in  not  vouchsafing  a  clearer  reve- 
lation of  the  joys  of  eternity,  has  prevailed  alJ  over 
the  world,  from  the  traditions  of  the  Brahmins  to 
the  mythology  of  Scandinavia.  It  is  related  at  full 
length  in  the  story  of  Yezzez,  contained  in  the 
S8th  and  two  following  chapters  of  the  Bahar- 
Danush,  and  in  the  19th  fable  of  the  Edda,  where 
we  are  told  that  "  Frey  having  ascended  the 
throne  of  the  Universal  Father,  and  entered  a 
magnificent  palace  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  saw 
a  woman  come  out  of  it,  whose  hair  was  so  bright 
that  it  gave  lustre  to  the  air  and  waters.  At  that 
sight,  Frey,  in  punishment  of  his  audacity  in 
mounting  that  sacred  throne,  was  struck  with  sud- 
den sadness,  insomudhi,  that  after  his  descent  he 
could  neither  speak,  nor  sleep,  nor  drink/' 

The  tales  of  Count  Hamilton,  Fleur  d'Epineand 
Les  quatre  Facardins,  are  chiefly  intended  as  a  sa- 
tire on  the  taste  then  prevalent  for  oriental  fic- 
tion* Fleur  d*  Epine  is  introduced  as  the  last 
night  of  the  Arabian  Tales,  and  is  related  by  the 
sister  of  the  sultana.  We  are  told,  that  a  princess 
of  Caschmire  was  so  resplendently  beautiful,  that 
all  who  beheld  her  were  struck  blind  or  perished, 
a  commencement  intended  to  ridicule  the  early 
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part  of  the  Perrian  tales.  A  prince  in  disguise, 
who,  at  this  time,  resided  with  the  king's  senes- 
chal, offers,  by  the  assistance  of  a  fairy,  to  over- 
come the  baleful  effects,  without  diminishing  the 
lustre  of  her  charms.  The  fairy,  to  whom  he  al- 
luded, had  promised  him  this  remedy  on  condition 
that  he  should  rescue  her  daughter  Fleur  d'  Epine, 
from  the  power  of  a  malevolent  enchantress,  and 
should  also  dispossess  her  enemy  of  the  musical 
horse  and  the  cap  of  light.  The  story  is  occupied 
with  this  achievement,  and  the  amours  of  Fleur  d' 
Epine  and  the  prince. 

Les  quatre  Facardins,  which  is  partly  a  fairy 
tale  and  partly  a  romance  of  chivalry,  contains 
the  adventures  of  the  prince  of  Trebizonde,  the 
lover  of  Dinarzade.  It  is  intended  as  a  general 
satire  on  all  incredible  adventures,  but  is  far  infe- 
rior  in  merit  to  Fleur  d'  Epine. 

To  the  class  of  fairy  and  oriental  tales  may  be 
referred  that  species  of  composition  which  in 
France  was  known  under  the  title  of  Voyages 
Imaginaires,  and  which,  in  an  historical  account 
of  fictitious  writing,  it  would  not  be  proper  alto* 
gether  to  neglect.  These  productions  bear  the 
same  relation  to  real  voyages  and  travels  as  the 
common  novel  or  romance  to  history  and  biogra* 
phy.  They  have  been  written  with  different  views, 
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but  are  generally  intended  td  exhibit  descriptions; 
eirents,  and  subjects  of  instruction,  which  are  not 
furnished  by  the  scenes  or  manners  of  the  real 
world.  In  «ome  cases,  as  in  Robinson  Crusoe, 
mankind  are  led  to  appreciate  their  own  exertions 
by  seeing  what  their  species  is  capable  of  when  in 
perfect  solitude,  and  abandoned  to  its  own  re- 
sources. In  r  Isle  Inconnue  they  are  shown  what 
they  may  attain  when  confined  to  domestic  socie- 
ty, »!id  excluded  from  all  intercourse  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Sometimes  the  imaginary  traveller 
is  received  among  nations  of  perfect  and  ideal 
wisdom.  At  others,  the  author,  seizing  the  ad- 
vantages presented  by  shipwrecks  and  pirates, 
throws  his  characters  on  some  inhospitable  shore, 
the  fancied  distance  of  which  entitles  him  to  peo- 
ple it  with  all  sorts  of  prodigies  and  monsters. 
The  planets,  too,  and  centre  of  the  earth  were 
made  the  theatres  of  these  chimerical  expeditions, 
which,  even  in  their  most  common  form,  are  en- 
tertaining ;  and  in  their  more  improved  state  have 
sometimes  become,  as  in  the  case  of  the  celebra- 
ted woric  of  Swift,  the  vehicle  of  the  keenest  sa- 
tire, and  even  of  philosophical  research. 

The  origin  of  this  species  of  fiction  may  be 
attributed  to  the  True  History  of  Lucian,  Ho- 
mer's Odyssey,  however,  in  which  that  poet  talks 
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of  the  Anthropophagi  and  giants  with  one  eye  in 
their  forehead,  is  the  remote  original  of  this  sort  of 
fabling.    Ctesias,  the  Cnidian,  reported  many  in- 
credible tales  in  his  history  of  the  Indians,  and 
lamblichus  still  more  equivocal  relations  in  his 
Wonders  of  the  Sea.    These  persons,  however, 
were  bona  fde  historians,  or  at  least  were  serious 
in  wishing  to  impose  on  their  readers.   The  work 
of  Lucian  is  the  first  that  is  professedly  fabulous, 
though  no  doubt  suggested  by  the  false  relations 
of  these  writers.    Indeed,  the  satirist  himself  ac- 
quaints us  that  every  thing  he  says  glances  at 
some  one  oi  the  old  poets  or  historians  who  have 
recorded  untruths  which  are  incredible. 

Lucian  relates,  that,  prompted  by  curiosity,  he 
sailed  from  the  pillars  of  Hercules  and  launched 
into  the  western  ocean.  For  some  time  he  had  a 
prosperous  voyage,  but  was  at  length  overtaken  by 
a  tempest,  which,  afler  two  months  continuance, 
drove  him  on  a  delightful  island,  where  he  saw 
many  wonders.  The  rivers  there  were  of  wine, 
and  the  summit  of  the  trees  were  woipen  from  the 
waist  upwards ;  to  these  a  few  of  the  crew  were 
for  ever  transfixed  by  hazarding  some  gallantries. 
Those  mariners  who  with  Lucian  again  launched 
into  the  deep,  were  speedily  canied  into  the  air 
by  a  whirl  wind,  and  borne  with  immense  velocity 
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towards  a  shining  land,  which,  on  reaching  it, 
they  discovered  to  be  the  moon.  They  were  here 
saluted  by  men  riding  on  monstrous  vultures,  who 
conducted  them  to  the  court  of  their  king,  who 
proved  to  be  the  well-known  Endjrmion.  That 
prince  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  Phaeton,  king 
of  the  Sun ;  the  two  potentates  having  quarrelled 
with  regard  to  their  right  of  colonizing  the  Morn- 
ing Star.  The  strangers  were  graciously  received 
by  his  lunar  majesty,  who  begged  their  assistance 
in  the  ensuing  campaign,  and,  as  an  inducement, 
offered  to  furnish  each  with  a  prime  vulture.  This 
proposition  being  agreed  to,  Lucian  set  out  with 
the  lunar  army  and  auxiliaries  from  the  constella- 
tion of  the  Bear,  who  were  mounted  on  fleas  of 
the  dimensions  of  elephants.  A  swarm  of  spiders, 
ndiich  accompanied  the  army,  was  detached  to 
weave  between  the  moon  and  morning  star  a  web, 
which,  when  formed,  was  chosen  as  the  field  of 
battle.  Here  the  troops  of  Endymion  encounter- 
ed the  enemy,  composed  of  the  solar  battalions 
and  the  allies  from  Sirius.  In  the  engagement 
Lucian's  friends  were  worsted,  their  king  taken 
prisoner,  and  Lucian  himself  along  with  him.  On 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  he  attempted  to  return  to 
the  moon,  but  was  driven  into  the  sea,  where  he 
was  swallowed  up  by  a  whale,  in  whose  interior 


there  are  immease  t^ioiiSy  with  forests  dxid  ekies» 
9iid  wars  are  carried  on  hy  the  mhabitaotis.  Lu- 
cian  and  his  companions  at  length  extricated  them- 
selves by  setting  fire  to  the  woods>  which  consU'^ 
med  the  monster*  They  next  sailed  through  a 
sea  of  niilk,  and  caoie  to  an  island  of  cheese,  &c. 

In  the  Trve  History  of  Ludan,  the  satire  is  too 
broad  aad  ea^aggerated.  His  work  is  a  heap  of  ex-( 
tri^tragancies,  put  together  without  order  or  uni« 
ty,  and  his  wonders  are  destitute  of  every  colour 
of  plausibility.  ^^  Animal  trees/'  says  Dr  Beattie 
in  his  excellent  Essay  on  Poetry,  '<  ships  sailing 
in  the  sky-^-armies  of  monstrous  things  travelling 
between  the  sun  and  moon  on  a  pavement  of  c<^-» 
webs — ^rival  nations  of  men  inhabiting  woods  and 
mountains  in  a  whale's  belly,  are  liker  the  dreams 
of  a  bedlamite  than  the  inventions  of  a  rational 
being." 

The  spirit  of  those  extravagant  relations  satiri- 
zed by  Lucian  never  was  extinguished^  and  ficti« 
tious  embellishments  were  mingled  even  with  ge^ 
nuine  narrative.  The  inclination  for  the  marvel* 
lous,  which  prevailed  during  the  dark  ages,  was 
not  confined  to  romances  of  chivalry,  but  pervaded 
every  department  of  literature  and  science.   This 
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led  to  a  similar  style  in  the  relations  of  those  tra^ 
▼ellers,  who  described  refmote  countries.  Such 
productionjs  would  have  been  little  attractive  to 
their  readers^  unless  filled  with  wonders  of  nature 
and  superhuman  productions  of  art.  According- 
ly, Benjamin,  a  Jew  of  Tud^a,  who  penetrated 
through  Persia  to  the  frontiers  of  China,  about 
the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  and  Marco  Polo, 
a  Venetian  nobleman,  who  visited  the  same  re- 
gions a  hundred  years  afterwards,  related  in  the 
account  of  their  travels  many  marvellous  and  ro- 
mantic stories.  The  work  of  Mandeville  was  tran- 
slated in  the  15th  century  into  almost  all  the  lan- 
guages of  the  continent,  and  was  published  in  tha 
collection  of  Ramusio.  At  the  same  time  the  Mi- 
rabiiia  mundi  of  Solinus,  which  contains  many 
wonderful  relations  in  the  style  of  the  Voyages 
Imaginaires,  was  early  translated  into  French,  and 
became  a  popular  work. 

The  Travels  of  Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto,  whom 
Addison  terms  a  person  of  infinite  adventure  and 
unbounded  imagination,  was  the  type  of  incidents 
which  were  indeed  professedly  fictitious,  but  which 
were,  scarcely  more  incredible. 

We  also  meet  with  aa  example  of  the  more  phi- 
losophical class  of  the  Voyages  Imaginaires  in  the 
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Arabian  story  of  Hai  Ebn  Yokdhan,  written  by 
Ebn-Tophail>  a  Mahometan  philosopher,  who  was 
contemporary  with  Averroes,  and  lived  towards 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  some  part  of 
the  Saracenic  dominions  in  Spain.  This  work  was 
translated  by  Moses  Narbonensis  into  Hebrew, 
and  into  Latin  by  Mr  Pococke,  1671-  There  have 
been  several  English  versions  through  the  medium 
of  the  Latin,  and  one  from  the  original  Arabic  by 
Simon  Ockley,  published  in  1708. 

In  the  spiritual  romance  of  Josaphat  and  Bar- 
laam,  we  have  beheld  a  prince  immured  from  the 
world,  graduaUy  acquire,  by  meditation,  moral  no-r 
tions  and  ideas  of  disease  and  of  death.  Previous, 
also,  to  the  time  of  Ebn-Tophail,  and  in  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  11th  century,  this  system  of  self- 
improvement  had  been  exemplified  in  a  tract  by 
the  celebrated  Avicenna,  whose  work  is  an  outline 
of  that  of  Ebn-Tophail.  .  Li  the  sketch  by  Avi- 
cenna, it  is  feigned  that  a  human  being  was  pro- 
duced in  a  delightful  but  uninhabited  island,  with- 
out the:  intervention  of  mortal  parents,  by-  mere 
concourse  of  the  elements— a  notion  not  unlike  the 
systems  of  Democritus  and  Epicurus,  ias  explained 
by  Lucretius,  (B.  2.) .  The  being,  hatched  in  this 
unusual  manner,  though  destitute  of  instruction, 
obtained,  by  exertion,  what  was  most  essential  to 
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ditaitioni,  at  the  jiiiatra^  4iruth8  of  r pligion.  Tbis 
id^  has  heea  siwe  fuHy  devedi^ed  by  £lui-Tap- 
baily  whose  cbi^f  design  is  to  show  that  human 
c^a^ity,  unassisied  bj  external  help*  may  not 
only  supply  outward  wants,  but  attain  to  a  know- 
ledge of  all  objects  of  nature,  and  so,  by  degrees, 
discover  a  dependence  en  a  Superior  Being,  die 
immortality  of  the  aoul,  and  other  doctrines  ne- 
cessary to  salvation. 

W£  are  told  by  this  Arabian  writer,  that  Ihere 
was  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  lying  ub^ 
der  the  jequinoctial  line,  ^idi  was  governed  by  a 
king  of  proud  and  tyrannical  disposition.  This 
prince  had  a  sister  of  ex^pjisite  beauty,  whom  he 
confined  in  a  tower,  and  restrained  fiom  marriage, 
because  he  could  not  matdi  her  with  one  suit^le 
to  her  quality.  Neveitheless  this  lady  had  been 
privately  espoused  by  a  youqg  man  of  the  name 
of  Yokdhan,  and,  in  consequence  of  this  union, 
gave  birth  to  a  son.  Dreading  the  resentment  of 
her  brother,  she  set  the  child  afloat  in  a  little 
chest,  which  the  tide  carried  on  the  same  night  to 
an  uninhabited  island  at  no  great  distance^  As  the 
tide  rose  higher  than  usual,  it  deported  the  chest 
in  a  shady  grove,  which  stood  neiar  the  shoro,  and 
there  left  it  on  roceding.    Here  I^r  Yokdhan 
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(for  that  was  the  nflme  the  child  had  recuiN^ed  when 
exposed  by  hiv  moihei^y  was  sackled  by  a  roe.  A« 
the  bo^  grew  af  he  foUowei  Mmiirse,  whieh  shew- 
ed all  smaginaMe  iend^mess,  andf,  beidg  uhusih 
My  InteffigfeM,  casrried  hisa  to  plaees  where  fruit*' 
trees  gi^ew,  an^  fe^  hito  m^ffr  the  ripest  and  iftie 
sweetest  of  thek  preds^e^  Aft  raid-day,  when  the 
sunbeams  were  fierce,  she  ^^dledl  Mm ;  at  night, 
s&e  ebei<ished  and  l:e{M  Mrii  wieiriji.  I&  time  she 
accustomed  hho  to  g&  with  i3ie  herds  of  d^r, 
among  wUdlF  he  gakied^  taguy  i&tOB,  attd  received 
various^irapresBionB^  gradtolly  acquit'ing  the  desire 
of  some  tilings,  and  an-  afversimi  fer  others;  hit 
noting  the  propetties-  o^  diftrent  £tnim&ls>,  he  dMi 
not  fail  to  rettitf*kthtei€-thefwei»eaai^  prodded  ^b 
defensive  weapons,  as  hoofs,  horns,  or  clwvs^  white' 
he  was  naked  and  unai^edy  whence  he  always 
came  off  with  the  wolAit  whenever  there' happened 
any  controversy  lAtoStV  gti^eiing  thie  i¥uits  yAikXt 
M  fipom  the  la^eesu  He  SMtiee  ob0et*ved  that  Hhr' 
eompanions  were<dothed' with' hflfr,  wool,  or  fea^ 
thers,  while  he  was  esposedl  to  all  the  inclemen- 
eies  of  die  weallier.  Wh^&  about^  seven  years*  of 
age,  he  bediought  himself  o!f  a^pplyittg  the  d^ectir 
of  which  he  hatt  been  lAus  rendened  conscious, 
and  in- the  first^  instance  nuKte  himself  a  coTering 
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of  the  skiik  and  feathars  of  a  dead  eagle.  Soon 
after  this,  the  denuse  of  his  nurse  the  roe. opened 
a  wide  field  of  speculation.  It  imparted  to  him 
the  notion  of  the  dissolution  of  the  body^  and.led 
him  to  enquire  concerning  the  Being  which  he 
conjectured  must  have  left  it— what  it  was,  and 
how  it  subsisted— what,  joined  it  to  the  body,  and 
whither  it  had  departed. 

A  fire  having  one  day  been  accidentally  kind- 
led by  collision  of  some  reeds,  our:  Solitary  obtain- 
ed the  advantages  of  light  and  heat  in  absence  of 
the  sun  ;  and,  while  trying  the  power  of  the  flaime 
by  throwing  substances  into  it,  anptong  other  things 
he  cast  a  piece  of  fish,  which  had  been  tossed  on 
shore,  and  thus  acquired  the  first  rudiments  of  the 
culinary  art. 

-  Besides  the  covering  which  he  had  procured  fi'om 
the  spoils  of  wild  beasts,  he  made  threads  of  their 
hair ;  he  also  learned  the  art  of  building  by  ob- 
servations on  swallows  nests,  and  he  contrived  to 
overtake  other  wild  beasts  by  taming  and  mount- 
ing the  fleetest  of  their  number. 
'  This  first  psurt  of  the  life,  of  £bn- Yokdhan  is  en- 
tertaining enough,  and  bears  a  considerable  re- 
semblance to  the  adventures  of  Eobinson  Crusoe ; 
but,  after  all  his  external;  wants  are  supplied,  and 
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he  fifids  Idusure  for.melital  speculation,  the  work  be« 
comes  extremely  mystical,  and  in  some  places  un- 
intelligible. He,  in  the  first  place,  examined  the 
properties  of  all  bodies  in  this  sublunary  world,  as 
plants,  minerals,  &c,  .While  contemplating  the 
objects  of  nature,  he  conjectured  that  all  these 
must  have  had  some  productive. cause,  and  hence 
he  acquired  a  general,  but  indefinite,  idea  of  the 
Creator.  From  a  desire  to  know  him  more  dis- 
tinctly^  he  directed  his  attention  to  the  celestial 
bodies,  of  wUdi;  the  tnagnitude  and  movements  in- 
creased his  wonder  and  admiration*  Having  ob- 
tained a  knowledge^of  the  Supreme  Being,  he  be- 
came desirous  to  ascertain  by  which  of  his  own  fa- 
culties he  had  comprehended  this  existence :  He 
was  thus  led  into  a  course  of  metaphysical  specu- 
lation, and  thea  of  moral  practice,  which  seems  to 
have  consisted  in  the  adaptation  of  his  conduct  to 
certain  lar-fetched  analogies  with,  the  heavenly 
orbs.  At  length  he  subtilised  and  refined  to  such 
a,  degree,  that  he  excluded  from  his  meditations, 
and  even. from  his  senses,  all.  material  objects; 
till,  immersed  in  contemplfitipn  of  the  self-exist- 
ent Being,-  and  transported  beyond  the  limits  of 
this  world,  he  enjoyed  in  his  extacies  that  bear 
tifi;c  vision  to  which  Quietists,  German,  Theosp? 


phes,  and  other  entfausiastSy  in  modem  tones,  have 
aspired. 

In  Ibis  work  there  are,  of  course^  many  errors 
in  theology  and  irtiilosophy,  as  the  former  is  Ma« 
hometan  and  the  latter  Aristotelian.  The  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  work  are^  that  without  the 
aids  of  instruction  we  may  attain  to  a  knowledge 
of  all  things  necessary  to  salvadony  and  that  in  this 
world  we  may  arrire,  by  oontemi^ation,  at  an  in-* 
tuition  of  the  Deity,  a  refined  and  abstract  species 
of  w(»ship  scarcely  enjoyed  in  old  times  by  the 
greatest  fovourites  of  Heaven,  and  of  whidi  no 
promise  has  been  vouchsafed  dther  in  the  Mosaic 
or  Christian  dispensation. 

Many  ages  elapsed  before  any  direct  imita- 
tion  appeared,  either  of  the  True  History  of 
Lucian,  or  the  mystical  production  of  Ebn-To- 
phail.  At  length,  during  a  period  when  the  physi- 
cal theory  of  the  world  was  yet  unsettled,  and  the 
Cartesian  hypothesis  was  struggling  with  other 
systems  for  victory,  di£fer«at  works  of  tins  kind 
appeared.  They  served  the  purpose  of  giving  an 
agreet^le  display  of  the  topics  which  were  then 
the  fashionable  subjects  of  enquiry,  while  their 
authors  could  throw  in  any  new  views,  without 
risk,  on  the  one  hand,  of  injuring  their  reputation 


in  cade  these  views  should  prove  errondous,  Ba^ 
without  the  danger  of  shocking  public  prejadicefl 
on  the  other.  The  Histoire  Comique  des  esiats  et 
empires  de  la  Lune  of  Cjrrano  Bergerac,  and  Lei 
esiats  et  empires  du  Soleil  by  the  same  atithor,  ap- 
pear to  have  had  both  these  objects  in  view.  I 
■hall  give  some  account  of  the  first  and  best  of 
these  works,  as  it  is,  with  much  probability,  supM 
posed  to  have  influenced  Swift  in  his  adoption  of 
the  same  method  of  writing,  and  has  acquired  a 
high  reputation  among  the  compositionB  of  tlios 
description. 

Both  the  works  of  Cyrano  were  posthumoifS) 
and  are  in  some  parts  mutilated.  The  first  of 
them,  De  la  Lune^  was  published  by  a  Moimu  de 
Bret,  who  tells  us,  in  his  prefiice,  that  the  fiiAher 
of  Cyrano,  **  estoit  un  bon  vieux  Gentilhomme 
assez  indilferent  pour  Y  education  de  ses  enfimts." 
He  also  informs  us,  that  the  young  man  entered 
into  the  army,  and  became  the  most  famous  duel* 
Hst  of  his  age,  having  fought  more  than  a  hundred 
times,  without  one  oi  his  rencounters  having  been 
in  his  own  quarrel.  He  was  wounded  at  the  siege 
of  Arras  in  I640,  and  in  consequence  of  wounds, 
early  dissipation,  fiitigue,  and  chagrin^  died  in  the 
thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

The  notiou  of  writing  an  account  of  an  imagl'' 
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nary  excuraion  to  the  momiy  seems  partly  to  have 
been  su^ested  by  the  circumstance  of  the  lunar 
world  having  become  an  object  of  curiosity  among 
the  philo6<^er8  of  the  day.  In  contradiction  to 
the  old  opinion  of  the  peripateticks,  that  the  moon 
could  not  be  a  habitable  worlds  on  account  of  its 
unchangeable  nature^  Gilbert  (Philosoph.  magnet, 
c  IS  and  14^)  Henry  Leroy  and  Francisco  Patri- 
zio  explained  at  great  length  the  appearances  on 
!*rhich  they  founded  an  opposite  system,  while  He* 
velius,  in  his  Selenogiaphia,  and  Gassendi,  indul- 
ged in  some  serio-comic  speculations  with  regard 
to  lunar  rivers  and  mountains. 

Hence  Cyrano  conceived  the  intention  of  re- 
presenting, in  an  humorous  point  of  view,  those 
chimeras  which  some  of  his  contemporaries  had 
too  gravely  treated*  To  this  he  joined  the  plan  of 
ridiculing  the  pedantry,  the  scholastic  disputations 
of  the  age,  and  that  deference  to  authority  which 
was  80  long  the  bane  of  science.    The  notion  of 
conveying  this  satire  in  the  form  of  an  imaginary 
excursion  to  the  moon,  was  probably  suggested  by 
the  Spanish  work  of  Dominico  Gonzalesi  of  which 
a  French  translation  was  subsequently  published, 
under  title  of  L'Homme  dans  la  Lune,  ou  le  Voy- 
age Chimerique  fait  au  Monde  de  la  Lune,  nou- 
vellement  decouvert  par  Dominique  Gonzales 
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Aventurier  Espagnol,  autrement  dit  le  Courier 
Volant.  Bayle  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Ber- 
gerac  was  in  any  degree'  indebted  to  the  Voyage 
to  Australasia;  published  under  the  fictitious  name 
of  Jaques  Sadeur.-  That  production  is  no  doubt 
a  Voyage  Imaginaire,  but  the  ti^o  works  have  lit- 
tle resemblance,  and  Bergerac  was  dead  more  than 
twenty  years  before  the  vo3^ge  of  Sadeur  was 
written  by  the  in&mous  Gabriel  de  Foigni.  . 

Bergerac  begins  the  relation  of  his  voyage  to 
the  moon  by  an  account  of  a  conversation  which 
led  him  to  meditate  on  that  luminary.  His  con- 
templations ended  in  planning  some  method  to  go 
thither ;  and,  accordingly,  having  filled  some  phials 
with  dew,  he  fixed  them  round  his  person,  so  that 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  by  attracting  the  dew,  raised 
him  from  earth.  He  lighted  in  Qanada,  and  gives 
us  some  astronomical  conversations  he  there  held 
with  the  governor.  It  would-be  needless  to  relate 
the  method  which  he  afterwards  adopted  to  jour- 
ney to  the  moon,  in  a  species  of  elastic  machine 
(of  which  the  construction  is  not  very  clearly  de- 
scribed,) or  to  detail  the  circumstances  which  at 
length  rendered  his  flight  successful.  The  fiction 
contrived  by  Bergerac  to  account  for  his  flight,  is 
much  less  happy  than  that  of  Dominico  Gonzales^ 
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who  feigns  that  he  had  been  drawn  to  the  moon 
by  ganzars — birds  of  passage  which  wii^r  in  that 
himinary. 

After  a  long  ascent,  Cyrano  finds  htHtseif  be* 
tween  two  nK>ons,  of  which  our  earth  was  the  lar« 
gest>  and  at  length  he  reaches  the  sphere  of  adti* 
▼ity  of  the  moooi  towards  which  his  feet  then  tuni» 
This  does  not  happen  tfll  be  is  oswsidersibly  nesir- 
er  the  fdoen  than  the  earth,  and  it  'a  ciffioas  that 
be  nses  reasoning  on  the  occasion  not  onl^  wiat 
would  be  now  employed  by  ^  Newt«iian#--^^'  Car, 
disois-Je  en  moy-mesme,  cette  Masse  (la  lone)  csn 
tant  moindre  qne  la  nos^e,  il  faot  que  la  sfiikerer 
de  son  activity  ait  anssi  Btfoins  dTesCendiie,  et  que 
par  consequent  J'  aye  senty  phis  tavd  la  force  de 
son  centre." 

At  the  entrance  into  the  moon,  a  kuUns  occUvfr 
in  the  work,  of  which  there  are  several  instances 
in  the  course  of  it,  some  of  wh^ch  perhaps  were 
owing  to  the  atithor  himself,  w^eve  a  difficulty 
occurred  tuet  easily  to  be  surmounted,  aoid  ediers 
probably  to  the  editor,  when  a  passtige  presented 
itself  which  was  too  free  or  inddicate.  The  beau^ 
^B  of  the  lunar  country  are  painted  withconskler- 
lible  feKcily,  though  the  description  is  not  ffsv 
from  the  affectation  which  was  coannon  among 
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JPtoich  authors  in  the  days  of  Bergerac.^ — *^  La  le 
Printemps  compose  tautes  les  sajsons-^lk  les  ruis- 
seaux  par  un  agreable  myrmure  racontent  leurs 
▼oyages  aux  caiiioux.:  Ik  miile  petits  gosiers  emr 
plumez  font  retentir  la  forest  au  bruit  de  leurs 
melodieuses  chansons ;  et  la  tremoussante  assenv- 
bl4e  de  ces  divins  mosiciens  est  si  generale,  qu'  il 
semble  que  diaque  feuille  dans  les  bois  ait  pris  la 
{angoe  et  la  figure  d'un  Rossign<d— on  ne  S9ait  si 
les  fleursi  agit^s  par  un  doux  Zephire  courent 
plutost  apres  elles-mesmes,  qu'  elles  ne  fuyent  pour 
e6ch^[^er  aux  paresses  de  ce  vent  folatre." 

After  walking  hiUf  a  league  in  a  forest  of  jessa*- 
fnine  and  myrtle,  JBergerac  espies  a  beautiful  and 
majestic  youth  reposing  in  the  shade.  With  this 
personage,  who  had  once  been  an  inhabitant  of  our 
world,  he  enters  into  a  conversi(tion  of  which  we 
have  only  fragments.  He  is  soon  afterwards  le^s 
Ibrtupate,  in  meeting  with  the  Aborigines  of  the 
country,  who  are  described  as  huge  naked  men, 
twelve  cubits  high,  walking  op  all  fours.  By  these 
he  is  considered  as  a  little  monster,  and  he  is  con^ 
signed  to  a  mountdbaak,  to  be  exhibited,  like  Gul-* 
liver,  as  a  show — *'  Ce  Basteleur  me  porta  a  son 
logis,  ou  il  m'instruisit  a  faire  le  Qodcfnot,  ^  passer 
les  culbutes,  4  figurer  des  grimaces :  et  les  aprte 
dini^s  il  faisoit  prendre  a  la  porte  un  certain  prix 
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de  ceux  qui  me  vouloient  Voir.  Mai8  le  del  flechy 
de  mes  douleurSy  et  &iche  de  voir  prophaner  le 
Temple  de  son  maitre,  voulut  qu'  un  jour  comma 
J'  estois  attache  au  bout  d'une  corde,  avec  laqueUe 
le  Charlatan 'me  faisoit  sauter  pour  divertir  le 
-monde^  J'entendis  la  Toix  d'un  homme  qui  me  de- 
manda  en  Grec  qui  J'  estois.   Je  fus  bien  estonne 
d'  entendre  parler  en.ce  pais-la  comme  en  notre 
monde.    II  m'  interrogea  quelque  temps ;  Je  luy 
repondis,  et  luy  contay  en  suite  generalement 
toute  Tentreprise  et  le  succes  de  mon  vo3rage :  il 
me  consola,  et  Je  me  souviens  qu'il  me  dit :  He 
bien,  mon  fils,  vous  portez  enfin  la  peine  des  foi- 
blesses  de  vostre  monde.    II  y  a  du  vulgaire  icy 
comme  1^  qui  ne  peut  souffirir  la  pensee  des  choses 
ou  il  n'est  point  accoustume.  Maisscachez  qu'on 
ne  vous.traitte  qu'  a  la  pareille ;  et  que  si  quel- 
qu'  un  de  cette  terre  avoit  monte  dans  la  vostre, 
avec  la  hardiesse  de  se  dire  homme,  vos  S9avans 
le  feroient  estou&r  coomie  un.  monstre.    II  me 
promit  en  suite  qu'il  advertiroit  la  Cour  de  mon 
desastre." 

-  This  friendly  personage  alike  disclaimed  a  ter- 
restrial and  lunar  origin ;  he  informs  Bergerac 
that  originally  he  had  been  a  native  of  the  sun, 
which,  being  overstocked  with  inhabitants,  occa- 
sionally sent  out  colonies  to  the  neighbouring  pla- 
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Yiets.  He  had,  it  seems,  been  commissioned  to 
our  esurth,  and  in  his  youth  had  been  known  in 
Greece  as  the  demon  of  Socrates.  In  Rome  he 
had  addicted  himself  to  Brutus,  but  had  at  length 
preferred  a  lunar  to  a  terrestrial  residence,  for 
which  he  assigns  various  reasons : — ''  C'est  que 
les  hommes  y  sont  amateurs  de  la  verite,  qu'on 
n'  y  voit  point  de  Pedans,  que  les  Philosophes  ne 
se  laissent  persuader  qu'  a  la  raison,  et  que  Tau- 
thorite  d'un  S9ayant,  ny  le  plus  grand  nombre,  ne 
Femportent  point  sur  Fopinion  d'un  bateur  en 
grange,  quand  il  raisonne  aussi  fortement.  Bref 
en  ce  pais  on  ne  conte  pour  insensez  que  les  So- 
phistes  &t  les  Orateurs.  Je  luy  demanday  com- 
bien  de  temps  ils  vivoient ;  il  me  repondit  trois  ou 
quatre  mille  ans." 

With  this  solar  being,  Bergerac  enters  into  phi- 
losophical conversation,  and  several  very  sublime 
discussions  ensue,  which  are  fortunately  interrupt- 
ed by  his  friend  the  exhibiter.  "  II  en  estoit  la  de 
son  discours,  quand  mon  basteleur  s'  apperceut  que 
la  chambr^e  commen^oit  a  s'  ennuyer  de  mon  jar- 
gon qu'ils  n*  entendoient  point,  et^qu'ils  prenotent 
pour  un  grongnement  non  articule  :  il  se  remit  de 
plus  belle  a  tirer  ma  corde  pour  me  faire  sauter 
jusque  a  ce  que  les  spectateurs  etant  saouls  de  nre 
et  d'asseurer  que  J'  avois  presque  autant  d'esprit 
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que  les  bestes  d?  teur  pai«i  ik  se  relircrent  chacim 
chcz  soy/* 

The  chief  inponvenience  felt  bjr  Cyrano,  during 
the  6rst  period  of  his  liuiar  residence,  was  the  want 
of  provisions,  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon  live 
by  the  odour  of  savoury  viands ;  a  mode  of  subsist* 
ence  also  attributed  to  them  in  the  True  History 
of  Lucian,  which  evinces  our  author's  imitation  of 
the 'Works  of  the  Grecian  satirist.  Cyrano,  how* 
ever,  at  last  succeeds  in  making  them  under- 
stand, that  something  more  substantial  than  the 
mere  steam  or  exhalations  of  feasts  was  necessary 
for  his  subsistence* 

At  length  Cyrano  was  conducted  to  «ourt  by 
the  friendly  deqion,  where,  after  much  reasoning, 
it  was  concluded  thut  he  was  die  female  of  the 
queen's  little  animal,  .who,  in  consequence  was  or- 
dered to  be  introduced  to  him.  Accordingly,  in 
the  midst  of  a  procession  of  monkeys  in  full  dress, 
a  little  man  arrived,  **  II  m'  aborda,"  sajrs  Ber- 
gerac,  ''  par  un  Criado  de  vauestra  mereed  ;  Je  lay 
riposte  sa  reverence  a  peu  pres  en  mesme  termes^" 
This  gentleman  was  Dominico  Gonzales,  the  C93- 
tilian,  who  had  travelled  thither  with  the  Ganzars ; 
and  this  circumstance,  by  the  way,  is  a  proof  that 
the  work  of  Gonzales  was  the  prototype  of  that  of 
Cyrano,  as  his  was  evidently  of  Gulliver's  voyage 
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jto  Brobdignag.    Dominko  had  immediately  on 
his  arrival  been  classed  in  the  categdry  erf  mon- 
keys,  at  he  happened  to  be  clothed  in  the  Spanish 
mode,  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon  had  fix- 
ed on  for  the  fashionable  attire  of  their  mon- 
keys, as  the  most'  ridiculous,  whichy  aller  long 
meditation,  they  had  found  it  possible  to  devise* 
Cjrrano  being  considered  by  the  lunar  sages  as 
the  female  of  the  same  class  of  monkeys  of  which 
Dominico  was  the  male,  they  were  confined  to- 
gether, and  have  long  and  pretty  tiresome  dis- 
courses concerning  elementary  principles,  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  vacuum,  and  othef  investigations, 
which  were  fashionable  subjects   of  discussion 
among  philosophical  enquirers  in  the  days  of  Ber- 
gerac.  '^  Voila,"  says  he,  **  les  choses  a  pen  pres 
dont  nous  amusions  le  temps :  car  ce  petit  Espag- 
nol  avoit  Fesprit  joly.   Nostre  entretien  toute  fois 
n'estoit  que  la  nuit,  a  cause  (^e  depuis  six  heures 
du  matin  jusques  au  soir,  la  grande  foule  du  monde 
qui  nous  venoit  contempler  a  nostre  logis  nous 
eust  destourn^ ;  Car  quelqu^s-un  nous  jettoient 
des  pierres,  d'  autres  des  noix,  d*  autres  de  Therbe : 
II  n'estoit  bruit  que  des  bestes  du  l^oji  on  tious 
servoit  tous.  les  jours  a  manger  a  nos  heures,  et  le 
Roy  et  la  reine  prenoient  eux-mesmes  assez  ^ou*^ 
vol..  Ill,  2  c 
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vent  la  peine  de  ne  tatter  le  ventre- pOMrceanoie* 
tre  u  Je  n'  emplistois  pointy  car  As  bn:doient  d' 
uoe  envie  extraordinaire  d'aToer  de  la  race  de  cet 
petite  ammaux.  Je  ne  s^ais  si  ce  fut  pour  avoir 
este  plugattentif  <iue  mon  madea  Ieiirs«iinagr6e8 
et  a  lews  tons,  aaia  J*  appris  piustoBt  'qtie  luy  a 
entendre  leurlan^e,  et  a  Teseorcber  un  pen/' 

The  circumstance  of  Cyrano  acqiuring  some 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  tJieoeuntFy,  instead 
of  being  ^»manri>le  to  him,  exposed  iHtn  to  inooB- 
venience  and  persecution,  as  some  iree*thinkers 
begfin  to  allege  diat  he  was  eodkied  with  reason. 
3%i8  was  most  fbrioasly  opposed  ky  the  more  or- 
thodox and  accredited  sages,  wlio  maintdned^hat 
it  was  not  only  foolish,  but  a  most  bcnrrid  iinpiety, 
to  suppose  that  a  creature  whidi  ctid  not  walk  on 
all  fours,  could  be  possessed  of  any  species  iji 
mental  intetHgence.  *^  Nous  autves,*'  argued  they^ 
^*  marchons  a  qua&e  pieds,  piurce  que  Dieu  ne  «e 
voulut  pas  fier  d'une  chose  si  preciettse  a  une  inoia 
ferme  assiette,  et  il  eat  peur  qu'  allant  autremeni; 
il  n'  arriyast  malheor  a  1'  homme,  c'est  pourquoy 
il  prit  la  peine  de  Y  asseoir  sor  quatre  piHers,  afin 
qu'  il  ne  <p6t  tomber :  mau  dedaigaant  de  se  mes- 
ler  de  la  construction  de  oes  deux  brutes,  il  les 
abandonna  au  caprice  de  la  Nature,  hqu^e  oje 
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migtmt  paskpette  de«|peu  de  chos6,  wIsb 
^puya  que  but  deux  fAtilef/' 

But  the  pf  iia|e^al  argumem  agminit  the  nUtion- 
-alitjr  of  Cyrano  and  hid  male,  and  on  which  the 
lunar  aggea  particularly  piqued  thanwlves,  was, 
<hat  thaae  animals  posseasod  the  <^  Subkme,  whidi 
^hea^es  of  our  earth,  k  their  difduaioiis  against 
^uadrupeda,  rig^fy  ooaaider  as  a  pledge  of  im- 
BWtaliiy  t  <<  Vpyie*  u*  pea  outre  cela,^'  •continu- 
ed  the  Junar  philoaeipher*,  ''<x»mflsento  Ub  (Cyra- 
no  and  the  Spaniard)  out  la  teste  tburn6e  devetfs 
ie  Ciel :  CW  h  diseUe  «ii  Dim  les  a  uiis  de 
Routes  choses,  qni  T  a  soitue  de  la  aorte,  car  eetfte 
posture  si^lianle  tmo^e  ^'  ih  ae  plaiffnent  au 
<Ad  de  celuy  qui  les  a  ereea,  d:  qtfils  %  cbiaan- 
dent  piermisrian  de  s*  acoonaaAdcr  de  aaa  weatiet. 
Mm  films  autres  ams  avons  la  teste  panehee  eti 
■has  pour  conlieRipler  ies  hiens  dont  oooa  soimnies 
aeigneurs,  at  comme  a'  y  ayant  raea  an  ciel  a  qiti 
Jiotre  heurenae  oonditien  putsse  porter  ekvirie." 

The  resuk  of  the  phiiosDphical  eoafereaces  con- 
-oermng  Cyrano  was,  that  ha  mist  be  a  bff d,^ 
a  discovery  on  which  the  sages  greatly  ^umed 
4ihe»sdves ;  he  was  accofdingly  inclosed  in  a 
cage,  aad  intrusted  to  the^queen's  fiMdev,  who 
tm^H^f^  himsdif  in  teaching  his  charge  as  we  d6 
Itonists.    Under  this  persm's  aospices,  thd  pro*. 
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gress  of  Cyrano  was  sucsh,  that  the  disputes  con- 
cerning his  rationality  were  renewed,  and  the  con- 
-  sequence  was,  that  those  ss^es  who  defended  the 
orthodox  side  of  the  question,  having  consider- 
.  abiy  the  worse  of  the  argument,  were  obliged — 
*'  de  faire  publier  un  Arrest  par  lequel  on  defen« 
doit  de  croire  que  J*  eusse  de  la  raison,  avec  un 
commandement  tres-expres  a  toutes  personnes  de 
quelque  quality  qu'  elles  fuss^it,  de  &'  imaginer, 
quoy  que  Je  pusse  faire  de  spirituel,  que  c*  estoit 
r  instinct  qui  me  le  fiusoit  faire." 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
philosophy,  and  the  state  of  opinions  in  the  d&jB 
of  Bergerac,  there  will  appear  considerable  marit 
in  the  satire  which  has  just  been  exhibited.    The 
.supporters  of  the  systems  of  Aristotle  had  at  one 
time  (ridiculoui^  as  it  may  seem)  procured  an  Ar» 
rei  at  Paris,  to  prevent  his  doctrines  being  con- 
jtested ;  and  some  of  his  admirers,  enraged  at  the 
shocjc  which  Descartes,  <]rassendi,  and  other  phi>- 
•losophers  in  France  at  this  time  gave  ta  his  opi- 
nions, were  desirous  of  resorting  to  a  similar  ex» 
pedient. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  Lunar  Arrets  the  con<" 
troversy  grew  so  warm,  that,  as  a  last  resource^ 
Cyrano  was  ordered  to  appear  before  an  assembly 
4)f  the  states,  in  order  to  judge  4>f  his  raliond 
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powers.  The  examiners  interrogated  him  on  some 
points  of  philosophy,  and  refuted  the  opinions 
which  he  expressed  in  his  answers,  **  de  sorte  que 
n'  y  pouvant  repondre,  J'  alleguay  pour  dernier 
rrfuge  les  principes  d'  Aristote,  qui  ne  me  servi- 
rent  pas  davantage  que  les  Sophismies,  car  en  deux 
mots  ils  m'  en  decouvrirent  la  fausset^.  Get  Aris- 
tote  me  dirent  ils,  dont  vous  vantez  si  fort  la  sd* 
ence,  accommodoit  sans  doute  les  principes  a  sa 
Philosophie,  au  lieu  d*  accomoder  sa.Philosophie 
aux  principes.  Enfin  comme  ils  virent  que  Je  ne 
leur  elabaudois  autre  chose,  sinon  qu'  ils  n'  estoi- 
ent  pas  plus  sfavans  qu'  Aristote,  et  qu'  on  m' 
avoit  defendu  de  disputer  centre  ceux  qui  nioient 
ks  principes ;  ils  conclurent  tons  d'  une  commune 
Toix,  que.Je  n'  estois  pas  un  homme,  mais  possi- 
ble quelque  .espece  d'  Austruche,  si  bien  qu'  on 
ordonna  a  1'  Oyseleur  de  me  reporter  en  cage.  J*. 
y  passois  mon  temps  avec  assez  de  plaisir,  car  a 
cause  de  leur  langue  que  Je  possedois  correcte- 
ment,  toute  la  cour  se  diverdssoit  a  me  faire  jaser. 
Les  FiUes  de  la  Reine  entr'  autres  fouroient  t6u- 
jours  quelque  bribe  dans  mon  panier ;  et  la  plus 
gentilie  de  toutes  ayant  conceu  quelque  amitie 
pour  moy,  elle  estoit  si  transportee  de  joye,  lor»f 
qu'  estant  en  secret,  Je  1'  entretenois  des  moeucs. 
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9k  dw^dkrerliMUiHmii  dm  gBtm-  de  BOttte  Mondfi^ 
d  priacipalfliMcnt  d<  noi  cloehes,  et  de  nos  autres 
nalnmaitede  mamqmf  ^'  eOe  me  pr«te8toit  les 
knonawx  jevx ^e  si  janUM- J« ind  uwifuia  en 
estat  dererolcr  en  noMre  Moodd,  elte  too  suivroit 
d«  ben  coenr/' 

Thii  lady  c«itkiiies>  to  inoi^feal  nueb  atladH 
launt  to  CjvaBo,  and  lier  affcfetion  raminda  ui  of 
Ae  loT«  of  the  fttf  GlumdbtcUteh  for  GnUiver  ia 
Brobdigiiag. 

At  loigtii,  hiB  friend,  tke  deanon  of  Socaataa, 
paoeares  the  deliireraaDe  of  Cynmo,  wlfo  now  narw 
rawly  eaoapea  being  condeamttd  to  death  fiw  im* 
piety,  la  niaintainiDg  that  our  eafth  was  not  Biorely 
a  aaooDy  but  an  iitebited  iworld.  This  had  teen 
c^ogned  with  so  much  aeaV  and  so  maniy  good 
arguments  by  thS'  sagos^  that  Cyraao,  in.rofongey 
aiserted  that  he  had  eomo  to  opine  that  llwir 
earth  was  not  an  oarti^  but  a  moen#**--^'  Maia  me 
dhaent^ilS'  tocM^  rom  y  voyez  do  lar  ten%  dos-rin* 
eios^ desmers,. que soi)ok-«e'done'tout  cola?  W 
importer  repartis  J^  Ariatoto  asseuse  quo  ce  n'asH^ 
que  hiLune ;  et  aiyousaviez  dst  le  contvairo  daaa. 
les  classes  ou  J^  ay  iaU  mes^fltadi^;^  on  ^ous-aovoit 
«i6«  II 80  fit  sur  cda  un  grand  €clat'  d)t  rire>  il 
ne  fiuit  pas  denoaador  si  ee  fiit  d&  leur  ignoraaco : 


raBNc«  MovMMifk  iff; 

MaisceperiiliMit'On'Me  conddak'  dais  ma  cage.'* 
In  fiii6y  prefiona  to  Isur  deUvaranee  from  this  ae* 
cond  canfinementy  C jrano  was  oUigped  to  make  an 
Atnmie,and  to  frodaiiQ  pid>Hcly  in  the  pvincipal 
parts  of  the  citjy-M4«  Peiqiiey  Je  vous  declare  que 
cetter  LuBe*C3rn'e6t  pas  uoie  Lunev  msis  u»  Mondey 
et  qiae  cv  Monde  de  la  baS  n'  est  pas  an  Mande^ 
maii  mie  Lune.  Tel  est  ee  que  le  Gonseill  troave 
btfa  ^(ua  TQus  aojezJ* 

ikiker  the  deUvennce  of  Bergeraicr,  we  are  pre** 
seated  with  amiiiber  of  piuiosophical  disquMtiona 
wfaich  he  hidd  with,  the  denJea  and  his  firiends.; 
Amna^c  other  topics^  the  arrival  of  a-  person  of 
qUaMtjrr  ^ddcked  out  in  a  particular  manner^  gwes; 
liM  to>»4anai8Sion>  wbieh  has  been  seised  iq)oa< 
by  Sterne : — **  Cette  coustume  me  semblebieii  ex« 
tntordmairei  icpartb-Je,  cai^  en  nostre  meode  la 
marjpied&nolilasse^eBtdeptorteriiBeEsp^e^  Maia 
r  Hoste  sans  s'emouToir :  O  mon  petit  homme, 
s'  ecria-t'  il,  quoy  les  grands  de  vostre  monde  sqnt 
si  enragez  de  fair  parade  d'un  instrument  qui  de-. 
mgne na  boitveaii^  et  qui  n'ei^  forg^  que  pour  nous 
detruii*e,  enfin  Y  ennemy  jur6  de  tout  ce  qui  vit ; 
et  de  cacher  au  contraire  ce  sans  qui  nous  serions 
au  rang  de  ce  qui  n'est  paS|  la  Promethee  de  cha« 
que  atthttal,  et  le  reparatear  infttflgsble  des  foi'* 
blesses  de  la  nature.    Malheureuse  contree,  oO 
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les  marques  de  generation  8(mt  ignominieuseSy  et 
ou  celles  d'  aneantissement  sont  honorables.'*' 

At  length  Cyrano^  after  performing  a  tour  of 
the  moon,  is  conducted  from  that  hmiiniEuy  to 
earth,  in  the  arms  of  the  demon,  who  places  him 
on  the  acclivity  of  a  hill,  and  disappears.  Some 
Italian  peasants,  whom  he  meets,  cross  themsdves 
in  great  terror,,  but  at  length  conduct  him  to  a 
village.  Here  he  is  assailed  by  a  prodigious  bark- 
ing of  dogs,  who,  smelling  the  odour  of  the  moon, 
against  which  they  were  accustomed  to  bark, 
keep  up  an  incessant  clamour.  By  walking  a  few 
days  on  a  terrace  in  the  sun,  in  order  to  purify 
himself  of  the  smell,  Cyrano  forms  a  truce  with 
his  canine  foes,  visits  Rome,  and  at  length  arrives 
at  Marseilles. 

Such  is  the  abstract  of  the  Histtnre  Comique  det 
Estats  et  Empire  de  la  Lune^  a  work  which,  like  all 


'  This  is  probably  intended  as  a  satire  on  a  passage  in 
Charron's  work  Sar  La  Sagesse :— *'  Helas  on  cholsit  les 
(enebres,  on  se  cache,  on  ne  se  livre  qa*  a  la  derob^  an 
plaisir  de  prodaire  son  semblable ;  au  lien  gn'  op  le  detruit 
en  plein  joar,  en  sonnant  la  trompette  en  remplissant  Tair 
de  fanfares  I  II  n*  est  pas  honodte  de  s'  eutreteuir  de  cer* 
faines  cboses  tandls  qu*  on  parle  avec  orguel  d*  un  sabre  et 
d'  un  piqoei  et  ce  qui  sert  a  toer  T  homme  est  une  marque 
ilppoblesse — Qn  dore  on  enrich  it  une  ep6e,  on  s*  en  pare.'' 
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ikose  of  whieh  the  satire  is  in  any  degree  tempo- 
rary, has  lost  a  good  deal  of  its  first  relish.   It  is, 
howerer,  still  worthy  of  perusal,  especially  bythose 
who  are  ieiequainted  with  the  philosophical  history 
of  the  period  in  which  it  was  composed :  And  the 
interest- which  it  excites  must,  to  an  English  read- 
er,  beincreased  by  its  having  served  in  many  re* 
spects  as  a  prototype  to  the  most  popular  produc- 
tion of  a  writer  so  celebrated  as  Swift.  Nor  has  it 
only  directed  the  plan  of  the  Dean  of  St  Patrick's 
work ;  since  even  in  the  summary  of  the  Lunar 
Voyage  that  has  been  presented,  many  points  of 
resemblance  will  at  once  be  discerned  to  the  jour- 
ney to  Brobdignag.    Gulliver  is  beset,  at  his  first 
landing  on  that  strange  country,  by  a  number  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  are  of  similar  dimensions  with 
the  people  of  the  moon,  and  who  are  astonished  at 
his  diminutive  stature — he  is  exhibited  as  a  sight 
at  one  of  the  principal  towns— 4ie  amuses  the  spec- 
tators with  various  mountebank  tricks— -and  ac^ 
quires  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language—, 
afterwards  he  is  carried  to  court,  where  he  is 
introduced  to  the  queen's  favourite  dwarf,  and 
where  great  disputes  arise  concerning  the  species 
to  which  he  belongs,  among  the  chief  scholars, 
whose  speculations  are  ridiculed  in  a  manner  ex- 
tremely similar  to  the  reasoQings  of  the  li^iar 
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sagefc  Tlieg6iicnltUriiofwitatidbiittioiur»b«« 
^idetf  tbe  B9m»f  amt  leans' t6  be  of  a  deaotipiliea 
afanMt  peculiar  to  tbeee  tw^  wtittnt  Tbe  French* 
maOf  indei^d^  wanted  tbe  adyaBtai>e»  of  karnhig 
edd  ediucfitiea  poseeased  b)n  bis  succesaery.  and 
UsBce  biihiidegiiuitioD  wa%  peifaapBy  leis-gMrdcd 
nod  oerreet;  in  ninny  lespecik,  bowever^  it  is 
BvsengreenUyextraiiraganl;,  and  bis  aerial  ezcur* 
aoof  is'firee  firem  wbat  is  umiTersaUj  knewn  to  be 
iite  dnrf  ebJeetaoDS  to  itis  satire  contained  in  tbe 
fbisr  voysigeB  of  Gudbren 

As  €  jrano's  Journejr  to  the  Moon  is  the  origin 
of  Swift*s  Brofadignag^  so  the  Histoire  dei^  Estats 
du  Soleil  seems  to  heere  sn^ested  the  ploaaf  the 
Voyage  to  Lfqputa.  This  second  expedition  of 
Cyrano  is  mueh  inferior  in  aerit  to  his  fomier 
onei.biity  Hke  the  third  excnrsioat  of  GfaXHwet^  is 
itt  a  great  nwesare  mtended  to  expose  the  vain 
pQssuits.  o£  adMDMEs-  and'  paojectors -  ill  laafmog 
ondscienGe. 

.  Frona<aBi  imitiHieay  probably  of  the  works  of 
Bergerae^  amniy  of  the  Voyages  Ima^nakes^  which 
q^ared  in  Franoe  dmimg  the  firse  hatf  of  tibe 
181b  oentury^  deaeribed  excfiisioBa  through  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Les- Voyagea  de  Mibrd  )Q1bIoi^ 
by  Marie  Aime  de  Boumiery  is  the  aocoont  of  aat 
Snglisb  nobleaiiBit  wiM>>  during:  that  dialuilaaeei 


mttiaiotfliMeA^  iM^  a  fly,  and  ia  4ll»t  «)Mpfc  19 
€B»tl»A'^**a:^1^fi6iMy-gem^  thrdugh  tii»^nMHm 
a&«l>Mveii>^ftiieiS*'  "fhe  author  aocominodirtefttho 
titMtaeMt  ^  «lf6i  MiMlmCii  af  eadi  star  to  tlitt 
Bifiie  itobMM"  on  earth.  Venus  is  the  centre  of 
amattorf  iudulgetieey  andl  Mef  eory  tbe  aMtor  of 
airariee  anA  ftaud.  By  thb  means  there  is  eo»« 
^eyed  agetienJ  satire  on  Afferent  vices;  and  a 
riiicale  o£  iadividuelt  aMioted  to  the  prddenift. 
nant  passion  in  theplsnel  sewas  also  to  liato  been 
oeoaslonattjr  intendeds 

There  ase  alio  semo^ittagicuury  expeditioM 
llireugh  tbe  interior  of  th^  eaith/^be  tnoAt^eplltab' 
tedof  iriiicii>  next  to^be  MandK^'^AtkiertwuemoS 
Hirelter)  is  the  Lamekas  of  the  C^vaMer  Mmthjf 
wfaichf'«ani|)reh^uds  an  aoconntof  the  sectaries 
of  SerapiS^iUbo  retired  frdai  tbe  reet  of  the  world 
to  the  centre  of  the  globe,  that,  in  tUs  seohisioD-^ 
tbqr  naght  celebnite  their  nysteriessan  uninter- 
mptedtranqoiliity.  TfaewaricisBnichix  the  style 
oi  an  eeientai  tale ;  iris  ftdi  of  marvels^  uid  ^tia^ 
pleyV'  niaaii  riafaness  of  inuginaticNBu 

Cbaneotad  with  tliese  wonderful ;  osjiedilioiiHt' 
there' leaspeoies'Ofal^gorical  crarelsaato  inqpu. 
naiy  txAiASrieB^  feigned  t»  bi»  tbapatfticuhHrreBii^ 
dsnsa^otfiseai&peoalW'passinioriiD^     Of  tUfii 
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MMt  u  the  VqyiBg&de  Y  Isle  d' Amour,  Du  Royaumc 
de  Coqueterie,  &c.    The  best  work  of  the  kind  I 
have  seen,  is  Le  VojFftge  de  Prince  Fim-feredta 
dans  la  Romancie*  It  is  the  description  of  an  ideal 
kingdom,  filled  with  chimerical  productions,  and 
peopled  with  inhabitants^  of  whimsical  or  facti- 
tious manners,  and  is  on  the  wh<de  an  excellent 
criticism  on  the  improbable  scenes  and  unnatural 
manners  with  which  so  many  writers  of  romance 
have  stuffed  their  productions.   Thus,  some  rocks 
which  Fan^feredin  passes  on  his.  journey,  are  re- 
presented as  soft  as  velvety. having  been  melted 
the  day  before  by  the  complaints,  of  a  lover.    A 
great  part  of  tbe  satire  is  directed  against  the 
Cleveland,  and  Memoires  d'u|k  Homme  de  Qualite, 
by  die  Abb^  Prevotr   Jt  was  written  by  the  Jesuit 
GuiUaume  Bougeant^  who  died  in  IT'i^Syand  who 
#a8. distinguished  by  various  hi^tqrifsal  and  satiric 
comporittomu 

To  the  above^moitioned  dasBes  of  Voyi^ 
Imaginaires,  may  be  associated  works  resembling 
the  Sentimental  Journey,  where  the  coimtry  is 
real,  but  the  incidents  of  the  journey  imaginary. 
The  earliest  and  most  esteemed  of  these  produc- 
tions is  the  Voyage  de  Chapelle,  where  a  journey  is 
performed  through  different  provinces  of  France* 
This  work,  whidi  was  writt^  aboi^t  tbe  middle  of 
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the  17th  century,  served  as  the  model  of  Fon* 
tiune's  Voyage  de  Paris  en  Limousin,  the  Voyage 
de  Languedoc,  and  a  number  of  similar  compo* 
sitions,  many  of  which,  like  their  model,  are  partly 
written  in  prose,  and  partly  in  verse* 

The  class  of  Songes  et  Visions  resembles  the  Voy- 
ages ImUginaires,  and  only  difiers  flrom  them  in  this, 
that  the  body  is  in  repose  while  the  mind  ranges 
through  the  whole  chimerical  world.  These  pro- 
ductions are  of  a  more  fugitive  nature,  as  their 
duration  is  limited,  than  the  Voyages  Imaginaires, 
but  they  are.  also  less  unnatural,  since  nothing  ii 
too  extravagant  to  be  presented  to  the  imagina* 
tion,  when  the  eye  of  reason  is  closed  with  that  of 
the  body.  Of  this  species  of  writing,  some  beau* 
tiful  examples  have  been  transmitted  by  antiquity. 
In  modern  times,  the  earliest  is  the  Laberinto 
cl'Amore  of  the  celebrated  Boccaccio,  which  was 
the  model  of  similar  French  compositions. 

This  production  was  followed  by  the  Polifilo, 
or  Hypemotomachia,  written  in  Italian  in  1467  by 
^Francesco  Colonna,  who,  being  a  priest,  is  said  to 
liave  thus  allegorically  described  his  passion  for  9, 
nun  called  Lucretia  Maura.  In  this  vision  Polifilo 
Is  a  lover,  who  imagines  himself  conducted  in  a 
-^bseam  by  his  mistress  Polia  through  ihe  tempkSy 
tombs,  and  antiquities  of  Greece  and  Egypt  They 
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•ai^ial  leAgtb  carried  in  a  bark  byCupU^  the 
ifltond^f  Cytbersi.  whiob  is  beauti^iUy  4^sciabBd, 
aad  dieve  bdiold  the  ^astvirab  4if  Yeoitf  and  coia- 
wemomtioii  of  Adonis :  the  Nyn^s  prevail  op 
Folia  to  relate  her  sliory,  aad  when  it  is  OQBcluded 
PoUfilo  is  aiwafaened  by  the  song  of  the  nigbtin- 
galftf :  'TUs  rWiork  is  AiU  of  mysteaest  of  which 
f  altaiil  Ihe  inlfiiirfStery  bat  the  mjBU^iea  are  not 
idvfijii  ll&ff  cliisnQr./f<0r  her  ini^preiati^ 
.  TheHypanwInroftChift  igtstgaashtedinta^RwM^ 
^  :aD  early  period* .  un4^,  |i^e  title  of  SkMige  de 
JPalipbiio^  -wA  was:prpbably  the  model  of  similar 
4IOIipoaiti$i^'  fFhioh  hf^saoie  very  prevalent  in 
Vraotfie  dUving  ih^  pari^  rOD  which  we  are  now 
engaged. 

lo  Les  SoDges  d*im  Hcrmito,  the  diferwit  states 
of  sodety  and  oce^imtions  'Of  individuals  pass  in 
nraiew  before  a  seehisef  mi  he  finds  nothing  in 
them  aU  to  induce  him  to  q^it  his  fi<ditude* 

In  Les  6(N[^es  et  Visions  FhUosopKnques  de 
Memer^  the  author  feigns,  Ihat  while  returning 
Aom  the  coimtry  ie  f^xk,  he  arrived  at  a  small 
iosL.  Hene  he  metaD  ifttereatiQg  woman^  who  had 
iMule  BB  unfbrtiinate  lone  narriage.  While  rela- 
#iag  |«iL0lnry»  she  is  fiiuforised  and  delighted  by 
||ie  asEwalii^iher  fanshiwui  iRbeni  she  had  regard 
fd.asJap|4  riEhn  flfeocy*0^tijaiiihar  bad  h^      and 
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Ao  totiie  he  iiad  witnessed,  lead  him  to  nindnifte 
ea  the^wrrows  and  pleasures  ei\one,  which  iarm 
the  siihject  ef  his  first  dream,  as  the  im^iressioB^ 
that  had  been  made  eontjiuied  after  he  dropped 
asleep.  Nature  holds  upto  hkn  a  mirror,  iawhittb 
he  sees  represented  the  effeota  and  idfiuence  of 
ijiat  peseion  in  iUSeiwut  states  of  society,  the  im* 
p«dse  It  gives  to  tiie  salvage,  and  the  tameness  oC 
domestic  happiness  sn  civilized  society,  .to . which 
the  author  seems  to  prefer  the  gmMeatioBS  of  die 
Indian.  His  second  vision  relates  to  war,  and  is 
raised  hy  a  perusal  of  the  celebrated  treatise  of 

ft  _ 

Grotins.  The  dreamer  is  carried  to  a  vidley,  wh^ne 
ffuslioe  oomes  to  decide  on  the  fiite4»f  oosiqaeroini 
and  heroes.  Here  ithe  shades  of  Alexander,  Ta* 
merlane,  awl>olher«iipavfiom,  paasiietoe  faim,  and 
ore  judged  according  to  their  deserts. 

^Dhe  ftomans  Cabalistiques  form  the  last  species 
of  ahis  division  of  fiction,  whidi  it  wMl  beneees* 
sary  to  mention.  'For  many  ages  the  mystevies  of 
the  Cahalislic  philosc^hy  were  subjects  of  belief 
and  'investigation  in  FVanoe.  The  ends  at  widdi 
iteiiotaries  aimed,  were  llhe  trMMmuitaJlion  of  me- 
tals, and  the  composition  <tf  the  Mxhrof  Itfe,  mp* 
posed  to  'be  the  quintessence  of  the  four  elements, 
^«4iidi,  'aooording  to  ^his  fhntastic  ^veed,  were  ^n* 
hahited  or  governed  by  {Sylphs^  IMiBaS|'6noBiOS^ 
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and  Salamanders.  The  vain  researdies  of  the  etf* 
bali&tSy  however,  produced  some  discoveries  in  ex- 
perimental physics,  and  the  more  ornamental,  part 
of  their  system  has  suggested  the  maehtnery  of 
the  most  elegant  poem  in  our  language. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
whien  the  partisans  of  this  philosophy  w&e  hardly 
yet  laughed  out  of  countenance,  the  Abbe  Villars 
undertook  to  expose  its  absurdities  in  a  satire  en« 
titled  Le  Gomte  de  Gabalis,  ou  Entretiens  sur  let 
sciences  secretes,  a  work  which  was  very  popular 
in  France,  and  perhaps  instruteental  in  discredit^ 
ing  tiie  reveries  which  it  ridiculed.  Its  author 
feigns  that  he  was  acquainted  with  a  number  of 
philosophers  who  prosecuted  the  study  of  this  oc- 
cult sciences,  and  was  employed  ta  correspond  in 
their  name  with  the  Count  Gabalis,  a  celebrated 
German  adept,  who  was  expected  in  a  short  time 
to  visit  Purls.  The  count  is  much  prepossessed  in 
his  favour  by  the  letters  he  received,  and,  on 
coming  to  Paris,  immediately  wait»  on  his  corre« 
spondent,  whom  he  finds  endued  with  such  excel- 
lent  dispositions  for  the  reception  of  his  doctrines, 
that  he  resolves  to  develope  to  him  the  whole 
Arcana  of  the  Rosicrucian  science.  Previous, 
h<^ever,  to  this  initiation,  he  enjoins,  as  requisite 
to  the  ^successful  prosecution  of  his  studies,  a  re- 
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nunciadoiiy  which,  if  really  as  essential  as  the 
adept  describes,  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  lit- 
tle progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  Cabalistic 
afrts.  As  a  compensation,  the  disciple  is  promised 
the  most  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  elementa- 
ry spirits,  and  he  of  course  feels  deeply  interested 
concerning  their  attributes.  This  introduces  the 
iasisuing  conversations,  which  relate  to  sylphs,  un- 
dinas,  &c.,  and-  the  nature  of  their  intercourse 
with  the  children  -of  men.  The  whole  system  of 
Sylphs  and  Gnomes  h&d  been  originally  unfolded 
by  Paracelsus.  But  the  Abbe  Villars  has  chiefly 
followed  La  Chiave  del  Gabinetto,  a  work  attri* 
bated  to  the  Signer  Giuseppe  Francisco  Borri,  a 
Milanese  impostor,  who,  being  forced  to  leave  his 
Own  country  on  account  of  his  dissolute  life  and 
heretical  opinions,  travelled  through  Europe,  im* 
posing  on  the  credulous  by  a  pretended  know* 
ledge  of  cabalistic  secrets.  During  his  life  a  series 
of  letters  were  printed,  under  title  of  Chiave  dd 
Gabinetto,  which  were  pretended  to  have  been 
written  by  Borri,  but  which,  in  fact,  only  contain  a 
record  of  his  supposed  secrets  and  opinions.  The 
two  first  letters  give  an  account  of  a  conversation 
held  between  Borri  and  a  Danish  cabalist  with 
regard  to  elementary  beings.  The  others  disclose 
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the  secrets  concenung  tnmsmutafion  of  metabi 
the  perpetual  mobiley  &c» 
•  The  Comte  Gabalia  was  followed  by  a  number 
of  tales  relating  to  elementary  beings.  In  Les  Oiw 
dins,  a  princess  escapes  from  the  power  of  a  ma- 
gician^  by  whom  she  is  persecuted*  She  arrives 
at  the  sea-shore^  and  in  a  fit  of  despair  at  her  for- 
lorn situation^  plunges  into  the  deep^  where  she  is 
hospitably  received  by  the  undinas,  whose  palace 
and  empire  are  magnificently  desctibed» 

.  U Amant  Salamandre  is  the  story  of  an  inte- 
rested governess,  who,  in  order  to  procure  an  esta- 
blishment-for  a  son,  resolves  to  bring  her  pupil,  a 
young  lady  of  beauty  and  fortune,  into  a  situation 
which  will  compel  her  to  form  this  imequal  alli- 
ance. With  this  view  she  leads  her  to  despise  the 
human  species,  and  to  sigh  for  beings  of  a  superior 
order,  as  alone  worthy  of  her  virtues  and  accom- 
plishments. Her  thoughts  are  thus  turned  to- 
wards an  intercourse  with  elementary  spirits,  and 
her  ruin  is  finally  completed  by  the  introduction 
of  the  young  man,  invested  with  the  imposing  at- 
tributes of  a  salamander. 

Les  Lutins  de  Chateau  de  Kemosy  is  the  work 
of  Madame  Murat,  so  well  known  by  her  fSury 
tales.  The  enchantments  here,  also,  are  fictitious, 
and  performed  by  pretended  magicians  in  order  to 
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accomplish  their  purpose.  Tfro  lovers,  with  the 
view  of  facilitaUng  tl^ir  introduction  into  a  castle 
inhabited  by  their  mistresses,  contrive  to  pass  for 
elementary  spirits,  deceive  the  vigilance  of  a  severe 
and  antiquated  duenna,  and  get  rid  of  their  rivals^ 
who  are  two  awkward  and  credulous  rustics. 
-  Herodotus,  the  father  of  history,  tells  us  of  men 
who  at  particular  seasons  changed  themselves  into 
wolves,  and  we  are  informed  in  the  8th  eclogue  of 
Virgil  that  Moeris  was  often  detected  in  this  dis- 
guise. Solinus  also  mentions  a  people  of  Istria  who 
possessed  the  same  enviable  privilege.  The  notion, 
doubtless,  had  its  foundation  in  the  imposition  of 
pretended  sorcerers,  who  laid  claim  to  a  power 
of  effecting  this  transformation,  and  perhaps,  to 
aid  the  deception,  disguised  themselves  in  wolves^ 
skins.  The  belief,  however,  in  this  faculty  left  a 
name  behind  it  in  every  country  of  Europe.  He 
who  enjoyed  it  was  called  Garwalf  by  the  Nor- 
mans,  and  Bisclaveret  by  the  Bretons,  which  is 
the  name  of  one  of  the  Armorican  lays  of  Marie. 
It  contains  the  story  of  a  baron,  whose  wife  per- 
ceiving that  her  husband  was  invariably  absent 
during  three  days  of  the  week,  interrogated  him 
so  closely  on  the  cause  of  his  periodical  disap- 
pearance, that  she  at  length  reduced  him  to  the 
mortifying  acknowledgement  that  during  one  half 
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4if  the  week  he  prowled  as  a  bisdaToret;  and  she 
also  extracted  from  him  a  scxnrety  whieh.  enabled 
her  to  confirm  his  metamorphosis.  From  a  passage 
in  the  Origines  Gauldses,  by  La  Tour  d' Airmgne) 
it  would  appear  that  a  belief  in  this  species  of 
transformation  continued  long  inBritany.^ — ^'  Dans 
r  opinion  des  Bretons,  ces  memos  hommes  se  re- 
vetent,  pendabt  la  nuit,^  de  peaux  de  LoupSi  et  en 
prennent  qudquefois  la  forme,  pour  se  trover  a 
des  assembled  oa  le  demon  est  suppos6  prestder. 
Ce  que  r  on  dit  ici  des  deguisements  et  des  courses 
nocturnes  de  ces  pretendus  hommes  loups,  dont 
r  espece  n'  est  pas  encore  entierement  eteinte 
dans  r  ancienne  Annorique,  nous  rapelle  ce  que 
r  histoire  rapp<Mrte  des  Lycantrophes  d-  Irlande." 
In  Ireland,  indeed,  this  superstition  probably  sub-^ 
sisted  longer  than  in  any  other  country.  *^  In 
some  parts  of  France,"  says  Sir  William  Temple 
in  his  Miscellanea,  '^  the  common  people  once 
believed,  certainly  there  were  Lougaroos,.or  men 
turned  into  wolves ;  and  I  remember  several  Irish 
of  the  same  mind." 

Under  this  name  of  Loups*Garoux,  those  per-» 
sons  who  enjoyed  this  agreeable  faculty  have  been 
introduced  into  several  French  tales,  and  other 
works  of  fiction,  during  the  period  on  which  we  are 
now  employed.  These  productions  have  been  very 
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happily  ridiculed  in  L'Histoire  des  Imaginations 
de  M.  Oufle,  by  the  Abbe  Bardelon.  This  work  is 
partly  written  on  the  model  of  Don  Quixote,  and 
contains  the  story  of  a  credulous  and  indolent  man, 
who,  having  read  nothing  but  marvellous  tales, 
believes,  at  length,  in  the  existence  of  sorcerers, 
demons,  and  loups-garoux.  He  first  imagines  that 
he  is  persecuted  by  a  spirit,  then  alternately  fan- 
cies himself  a  magician  and  loup-garou,  and  de- 
votes his  time  to  the  discovery  of  a  mode  of  pe- 
netrating into  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  attracting 
the  affections  of  women. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

fSketch  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Eag- 
.  lish  Novel — Serious. — Comic. — Romantic* 
:    ^^Conclusion. 

It  will  have  been  remarked,  that  the  account  of 
the  modern  French  tales  and  novels  has  been  much 
less  minute  than  the  analysis  of  those  fictitious 
histories  by  which  they  were  preceded.  To  this 
compression  of  the  subject,  I  have  been  led  partly 
by  the  variety,  and  partly  by  the  notoriety  of  the 
more  recent  productions.  In  the  early  periodsjof 
literature,  works  of  fiction  were  rare,  and  thus  it 
was  comparatively  easy  to  enumerate  and  describe 
them.  But  during  last  century,  the  number  of  fic- 
titious writings,  both  in  France  and  England,  was 
so  great,  that  as  full  an  account  of  them  as  of  those 
which  appeared  in  former  times,  would  occupy 
many  volumes.    Such  analysis  is  likewise  the  less 
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necessary  or  proper,  since,  when  works  of  fiction 
become  so  very  numerous  and  varied,  they  cease 
to  be  characteristic  of  the  age  in  which  they  were 
produced.   In  former  periods,  when  readers  were 
few,  and  when  only  one  species  of  fiction  appear* 
ed  at  a  time,  it  was  easy  to  judge  what  were  the 
circumstances  which  gave  birth  to  it,  and  to  which 
k  gave  birth  in  turn.  But  in  later  times,  not  only 
an  infinite  number  of  works,  but  works  of  different 
kinds,  have  sprung  up  at  once ;  and  thus  were  no 
longer  expressive  of  the  taste  and  feelings  of  the 
period  of  their  composition.  Above  all,  what  ren- 
ders a  minute  analysis  unnecessary  is,  that  the 
works  themselves  are  known  to  most  readers,  and^ 
consequently,  a  detailed  account  of  them  would  be 
altogether  superfluous.  Abstracts  may  be  present- 
ed on  occasions  where  the  original  is  little  known, 
and  abounds  in  long  details,  but  they  are  perfectly 
unsuitable  and  improper  when  the  whole  novel  is 
concisely  and  elegantly  composed.    In  this  case 
the  value  of  the  original  consists  less  in  the  story 
itself  than  in  the  style  and  sentiments  and  colour- 
ing— ^in  short,  in  a  variety  of  circumstances,  which 
in  an  analysis  or  abridgement  totally  evaporate 
and  disappear. 

Such  views  have  prevented  me  from  entering 
into  detail  concerning  the  French,  and  they  ap^y 
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slill  more  forcibly  to  the  English  novel.    What 
could  be  more  insufPerable  than  an  analysis  of  Tom 
Jones,  and  how  feeble  would  be  the  idea  which 
it  would  convey  of  the  original  ?   Accordingly  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  a  very  short  and  general 
survey  of  the  works  of  En^sh  fiction. 
(  .We  have  already  seen  tht^,  during  the  reigns 
of  our  Henrys  and  Edwards,  the  English  nadam 
was  chiefly  entertained  with  the  fables  of  chivalry. 
'The  French  romances  concerning  Arthur  and  his 
knights  continued  to  be  the  most  popular  prOf- 
ductions  during  the  rule  of  the  Plantagenet  mo« 
nardis.    In  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  the  fictions 
oi  chivalry  were  represented  in  an  English  garb 
in  the  Morte  Arthure,  which  is  a  compilation  from 
the  most  celebratedFrench  romances  of  the  Round 
Table ;  while,  at  the  same  period,  the  romantic 
inventions  concerning  the  hktCHry  of  Troy  and 
dassical  heroes  were  translated  and  printed  by 
ibe  indefatigable  Caxton.     Artus  de  la  Bretagne 
and  Huon  of  Bourdeaux  were  done  into  English 
by  Lord  Berners.  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIU., 
and  continued^  aloi^  with  the  Morte  Arthure,  to 
be  the  chief  deh'ght  of  our  ancestors  during  the 
sway  of  the  family  of  Tudor.     In  the  age  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Spanish  romances  concern- 
ing Amadis  and  Fahnerm  w;ere  tranriated,  and  a 
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few  imitations  of  the  romances  of  chivalry  were 
also  written  in  English.  Of  this  class  of  fiction^ 
the  '^Fffinous,  delectal^e,  and  pleasaunt  Hysteria 
of  the  renowned  ParismuSy  Prince  of  Bohemia," 
nay  be  regarded  as  a  representative.  This  work, 
written  by  £manuel  Ford,  astd  printed  1598,  was 
so  popular  in  its  day,  thai  the  ISth  edition,  in  black 
letter,  is  now  before  me.  It  is  principally  formed 
on  the  model  of  the  Spanish  romances,  particu- 
larly on  Palmerin  d'  Oliva. . 

The  Ornatus  and  Arfeesia,  also  by  Emanuel 
Ford;  and  the  Pheander,  or  Maiden  Knight,  writ- 
ten by  Henry  Roberts,  and  printed  in  1595,  belong 
to  the  same  class  of  composition.  By  this  timej 
however,  the  genuine  spirit  oi  chivalry  had  evapo- 
rated, and  these  productions  present  but  a  female 
image  of  the  doughty  combats  and  daring  adven- 
tures of  I^ancelot  or  Tristan.  A  new  state  of  so- 
ciety and  manners  had  sprung  up,  and  hence  the 
nation  eagerly  received  those  innumerable  trans- 
lations and  imitations  of  the  Italian  tales,  which, 
being  now  widely  diffused  by  means  of  Paynter's 
Palace  of  Pleasure,  Whetstone's  Heptameron,  and 
Grimstone's  Admirable  Histories,  supplied  to  the 
higher  class  of  English  readers  that  species  of 
entertainment  which  their  ancestors  had  formerly 

derived. from  the  Recuyell  of  the  Hystoryes  of 
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Troye  and  the  Legends  of  Arthur.  The  exploits 
of  chivalry— -the  atrocities  and  intrigues  of  the 
Italian  tales^  are  now  alike  neglected ;  and  while 
such  works  as  those  of  Richardson  and  Fielding 
interpose  between,  they  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
by  the  present  age  or  posterity.  Yet  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  images  and  characters  of 
chivalry  bestowed  additional  richness  and  variety 
on  the  luxuriant  fimcy  of  Spenser,  while  the  in* 
cidents  of  the  Italian  tales  supplied  materials  even 
for  the  inexhaustible  imagination  of  Shakspeare, 
and  gave  birth  to  that  peculiar  turn  of  tragic  as 
well  as  comic  interest  adopted  by  the  most  nume- 
rous and  noble  race  of  our  dramatic  poets. 

While  the  English  nation,  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  were  chiefly  amused  with  the 
fading  remains  of  romances  of  chivalry,  and  the 
earliest  imitations  of  Italian  tales,  there  was  in- 
vented, during  the  same  period,  a  new  species  of 
novel,  written  in  a  style  of  bad  taste  and  affecta- 
tion, to  which  there  had  hitherto  been  no  parallel, 
and  of  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  will  never  be 
an  imitation.  The  first  work  of  this  description 
was  the  Euphues  of  John  Lylie,  who  was  bbm  in 
1553  in  the  Wolds  of  Kent.  At  an  early  age  he 
went  to  court,  where  he  was  patronized  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  hoped  to  be  preferred  to  the  sitii- 
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ation  of  Master  of  the  Revels ;  but  after  an  at- 
tendance of  many  years,  he  was  finally  disap- 
pointed. While  at  the  English  court  he  wrote  his 
romance  of  Euphues,  which  some  persons  have 
erroneously  imagined  to  be  intended  as  a  satire 
on  the  phraseology  of  the  court  ladies  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  Euphues,  however,  seems 
perfectly  a  serious  production,  and  its  author  had 
either  the  bad  taste  to  adopt  in  composition  the 
absurd  style  of  conversation  which  was  then  in 
vogue,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  the  popularity 
of  his  work  introduced  an  affected  jargon  among 
the  Precieuses  Ridicules  of  the  age,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  romances  of  Mad.  Scuderi  brought 
the  long  and  inflated  compliments  of  her  charac- 
jters  into  fashion  :•— 

Deoz  Doblet  campognards,  grands  lecteora  des  Romans, 
M*  ont  dit  tout  Cyrus  dans  lears  loop  complimeos. . 

BoiLBAir. 

The  work  of  Lylie,  which  was  published  about 
1580,  is  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  first 
is  entitled  Euphues,  and  the  second  Euphues  and 
his  England.  In  the  beginning  of  this  production 
we  are  told  that  Euphues,  an  Athenian  gentleman, 
distinguished  for  the  elegance  of  his  person  and 
beauty  of  his  wit,  his  amorous  temperament  and 
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roving  dispositioD,  arrived  at  the  court  of  Naples, 
**•  which  was  raliier  the  Tabernacle  of  Venus  than 
the  Temple  of  Vesta,  and  more  meet  for  an  atheist 
than  one  of  Athens."  Here  Euphues  forms  a 
frienddiip  with  Philautus,  a  Nei^olitan  gentle* 
man,  who  carries  him  to  sup  at  the  house  of  his 
mistress  Lucilla,  or  the  gentlewoman,  as  she  is 
called  through  the  romance,  where  he  is  so  coldly 
received  that  he  ^iqukeciif  it  -bethe  guise  of  Italy 
to  welcome-  strangers  with  strange&ess.  In  spite 
of  this  unfavouoible  reception,  £i^>httes  becomes 
deeply  enamoured  of  Lucilla,  and  after  supper 
requests  leave  to  give  a  discourse  on  the  topics 
whether  love  is  most  excited  by*  the  perfections 
0f  mind  or  beauties  isi  fi^rm.  Lucilla  is  so  capti- 
vated with  the  eloquence  of  Euphues  in  treating 
this  delicate  subject,  that  *'  for  his  sake  she  for- 
sakes Philautus."  After  this  there  is  little  inci- 
dent in  the  romance,  but  many  intricate  dis- 
courses between  Euphues  and  his  new  mistress, 
particularly  on  constancy  in  love,  the  existence 
of  which  Euphues  sltti^mpts  to  demonstrate,  by 
reminding  her  ^*  that  though  the  rust  fret  the  hard- 
est steel,  yet  doth  it  not  e&t  the  emerald ;  though 
the  Polypus  change  his  hue,  yet  the  salamander 
keepeth  liis  colour^"  To  all  this  Lucilla  replies 
by  treating  him  in  the  same  manner  as  she  had 
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ibmierly  used  Philautus.  These  unfortunate  lorers 
are  now  reconciled,  and  Euphues  writes  his  **  Cool« 
ing  Card  to  Philautus,  and  all  fond  Lovers/'  He 
then  returns  to  Athens,  whence  he  transmits  se* 
veral  letters  to  his  Neapolitan  friend,  and  also  a 
system  of  education  which  he  drew  up,  and  en« 
titled  Euphues  and  his  Ephcebus. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  second  part,  Eu- 
phues, having  joined  Philautus,  sets  out  on  a 
voyage  to  England.  The  episodical  story  of  the 
hermit,  whidi  he  hears  on  his  passage,  is  excel- 
lent, and  the  advice  of  the  recluse  to  his  family 
reminds  us  of  that  perfect  specimen  of  worldly 
wisdom  exhibited  in  the  Instructions  of  Lord  Bur- 
leigh to  his  Son.  After  the  arrival  of  Euphues  in 
England,  we  are  presented  with  some  curious  de- 
tails  concerning  the  manners  and  government  of 
that  country  in  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  On 
reaching  London,  Philantus  having  fallen  in  love 
with  a  lady  called  Camilla,  consults  a  magician 
how  he  may  win  her  affections ;  and  he,  of  course, 
cannot  do  this  without  relating  all  the  examples 
of  vehement  passion  recorded  in  ancient  history 
and  m3rthology.  The  magicianjs  as  learned  on  the 
subject  of  philtres,  but  concludes,  *'  that  though 
many  there  have  been  so  wicked  as  to  seek  such 
meanes,  yet  was  there  never  any  so  unhappy  as 
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to  find  them.**  Philautus  being  thus  duappointed. 
Bends  Camilla  an  amatory  letter  inclosed  in  a  mul- 
berry, which  having  failed  to  gain  her  love,  he 
transmits  a  second,  in  which  he  threatens  suicide^ 
and  subs^bes  himself-*-^'  Thine  ever,  though 
shortly  never." 

At  this  crisis  Eupbues  is  recalled  by  letters  to 
Athens,  whence  he  transmits  to  Italy,  for  use  of 
the  Neapolitan  ladies,  what  he  calls  *^  Eupbues' 
Glass  for  Europe,"  a  flattering  description  of  Eng* 
land,  which  he  considers  as  the  mirror  in  which 
other  countries  should  dress  themselves.  This,  of 
course,  contains  an  encomiastic  representation  of 
the  court — ^the  beauty,  talents,  and,  above  all,  the 
chastity  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  virtues  of 
JBnglish-women,  "  who  do  not,  like  the  Italian  la- 
dies, drink  wine  before  they  rise,  to  increase  their 
colour."  Philautus  now  reports  by  letter  that  he 
had  married  the  lady  Flavia,  who,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, was  his  third  mistress.  ^*  Eupbues  then 
gave  himself  to  solitariness,  determining  to  sojourn 
in  some  uncouth  place ;  and  this  order  he  left  with 
his  friends,  that  if  any  news  came  or  letters,  that 
they  should  direct  them  to  the  Mount  of  Selex- 
sedra,  where  I  leave  him^  either  to  his  musing  or 


muses." 


In  the  romance  of  Euphues  there  are  chiefly 
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three  faults,  which  indeed  pervade  all  the  novels 
of  the  same  schooL  1*  A  constant  antithesis,  not 
merely  in  the  ideas,  but  words,  as  one  more  given 
to  ihefi  than  to  tkrefi.  2.  An  absurd  affectation 
of  learning,  by  constant  reference  to  history  and 
m3rthology.  3*  A  ridiculous  superabundance  of 
similitudes :  Lylie  is  well  characterized  by  Dray- 
ton, as  always 

Talkios  of  Atones,  stara,  planets,  ishes,  flies. 
Placing  with  words  and  idle  similies. 

Thus,  in  the  very  commencement  of  the  work, 
the  author,  moralizing  on  the  elegance  and  ac- 
complishments of  his  hero,  remarks,  "  that  fresh« 
est  colours  soonest  £ade — the  keenest  razor  soon- 
est turns  his  edge— the  finest  cloth  is  soonest 
eaten  with  moths,  and  the  cambrick  sooner  stain-* 
ed  than  the  coarse  canvas."  The  same  style  is 
preserved  in  the  most  impassioned  letters  and 
conversations  in  the  work.  Philautus,  writing  to 
Euphues,  who  had  just  deprived  him  of  the  affec- 
tions of  his  mistress,  compares  his  rival,  in  the 
course  of  a  inngle  page,  to  musk,  the  cedar  tree, 
a  swallow,  bee,  and  spider ;  while  perfect  friend- 
ship is  likened  to  the  glow-worm,  frankincense, 
and  the  damask  rose**    As  a  specimen  of  tlie 
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amorous  dialect  of  the  romance,  Lucilla,  after  re« 
mindiDg  her  acbourmrs  that  there  are  more  dangers 
in  love  than  hares  in  Athos,  runs  over  all  the 
examples  of  antiquity  in  which  ladies  had  heen 
deceived  by  strangiers,  as  Dido,  Ariadne,  &c.  ^'  It 
Is  common  and  lamentable,''  she  continues,  ^^  to 
behold  simplicity  entrapped  in  subtilty,  and  those 
that  have  most  might  to  be  infected  with  most 
malice.  The  spider  weaveth  the  fine  web  to  hang 
the  fly — ^the  wolfe  weareth  a  fisure  face  to  devoure 
the  lamb — the  merlin  striketh  at  the  partridge — 
the  eagle  snappeth  at  the  fly  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦.    I  have 
read  that  the  bull  being  tied  to  the  fig-tree  loseth 
his  strength-— that  the  whole  herd  of.  deer  stand 
at  the  gaze  if  they  smell  a  sweet  apple<<-*that.the 
dolphin  by  the  sound  of  musick  is  brought  to 
shore.     And  then  no  marv^U  it  is  if  the  wilde 
deere  be  caught  with  an  apple,  that  the  tame 
damosell  is  wonne  with  a  blossom— ^if  the  fleet 
dolphin  be  allured  with  harmony,  that  women  be 
entangled  with  the  melody  of  mens  speech." 
>  Notmthstanding  its  bad  taste  and  affectation. 
Or  perhaps  in  consequence  of  them,  Euphues  was 
in  the  highest  vogue  at  the  period  of  its  compo- 
sition, particularly  among  the  court  ladies,  who 
had  all  the  phrases  by  heart.    Blount,  the  editor 
of  six  of  Lylie's  comedies^  informs  us  that  all  the 
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ladies  of  iliat  time  were  his  scholars;  she  who 
spoke  not  Euphuism  being  as  little  r^arded  at 
court  as  if  she  could  not  speak  French.  Ben 
Jonson  often  makes  his  ladies  quote  Buphues. 
Thus  Fallace»  in  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour, 
(act  Vy  scene  x,)  <'  O,  Master  Brisk,  as  'tis  said  in 
Euphues,  Hard  is  the  choice,  when  one  is  com- 
pelled either  by  silence  to  die  with  grief^  or  by 
speaking  to  live  with  shame/' 

Unfortunately,  Lylie  had  not  merely  admirers, 
but,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected  from  his  po- 
pularity, many  imitators.  Of  these,  one  of  the 
earliest  was  Lodge,  author  of  Rosalynd,  or  Eu- 
phues'  Golden  Legacy,  a  production  printed  in 
1590,  and  chiefly  curious  as  being  the  origin  of 
one  of  Shakspeare's  most  celebrated  dramas.  Part 
of  Lodge's  novel  was  probably  taken  from  the 
Coke's  Tale  of  Gamelyn,  which  was  written  by  a 
contemporary  of  Chaucer,  and  has  by  some  been 
erroneously  attributed  to  that  &tfaer  of  English 
poetry.  Gamelyn,  the  younger  son  of  Sir  Johan 
de  Boundis,  was  deprived  of  his  inheritance  and 
scurvily  treated  by  his  elder  brother,  who,  among 
other  things,  persuaded  him  to  wrestle  with  a 
doughty  champion,  hoping  that  he  would  be  de- 
stroyed in  the  combat.  In  all  his  misfortunes  Ga- 
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md jn  received  tench  coumiseratioii  frdln  ilifejit, 
<Ae  old  steward  of  hk  decetm^  father,  hy  whose 
assistanlce  h6.  at  leogth  esdatwd  frotai  f he  craeHy 
of  his  brother^  and  lurriv^  with  his  preserver,  at 
a  forest,  whiefe  be  sees  a  band  of  outlaws  seated 
ait  a  r^dst^  wad  'h  conducted  by  Ui^n  to  thdr 
lung.  Lodge's  Rosalynd,  in  its  turn,  has  sugge0^ 
ed  almost  the  whole  plot  of  As  You  Like  It,  m 
which  Shakspeare  has  not  merely  borrowed  the 
story,  but  sketched  Several  of  the  fHrindpal  cha- 
racterti,  add  copied  several  speeches  and  exjHre^ 
sioris  from  the  nOvd.  The  phra9E»^' weeping  tears,'' 
used  by  the  clown,  (actii,  scene  hr,)  und  the  whole 
description  given  by  Oliver  (act  iv,  scene  iii,)  of 
Orlando  dilBCOvering  him  in  the  fok^st  whiie  in 
danger  from  the  lion  imd  serpent,  is  Copied  from 
Lodge's  Rosalynd.  A  song  in  the  second  scene 
of  the  fourth  act,  heginnmg 

What  sliftU  be  bare  tbaf  killed  theideer  l-^ 
Uis  leather  skia  aad  borm  to  wear,  &c« 

is  from  a  passage  in  Lodge :-— '<  What  newes, 
forrester  ?  hast  thou  wounded  some  deere  and  lost 
him  in  the  fall?  Care  not,  man,  for  so  small  a 
loss — ^thy  fee  was  but  the  skinne  and  the* homes." 
Lodge's  work  also  contains  verses  which  indicate 


■ 

cone  poeliod  taste  and  Ibefing,  and  wliich  have 
not  been  neglected  by  (Shakspeare  in  the  poetrj 
nnd  soDgB  wiUi  y^A  he  has  interspersed  his  de- 
liglttfiil  drana.    T%e  characters,  however,  of  the 
Clown  und  Audrey  are  of  his  own  iwentiett,  as 
Hko  Itet  <if  Jaqnes,  who  ^Is  the  back-ground  of 
the  seene  wi^  «  gloomy  eena^ilitj,  like  the  Pai" 
Hda  Mors  jn  the  festive  odes  of  Horace.    Tlie 
«Btastroplie^.the  pleee  isnlso  considerably  alter- 
ed.   8hakspeare,  as  is  remarked  by  his  commen- 
taitors,  oppears  to  have  been  in  great  haste  to  con- 
4sl«de  As  Yon  Like  it.    In  Lodge,  the  elder  bro- 
Hier  is  hastrumental  in  saving  Aliena  from  a  band 
«f  ruffians,  ^'  who  thought  to  steal  her  away,  and 
to  give  her  to  the  king  for  a  present,  hopeing  by 
•suoh  gifte  to  purchase  all  their  pardons."    With- 
oot  the  intervention  of  this  circumstance,  the 
passion  of  Celia  (under  name  of  Aliena)  appears 
to  be  very  hasty,    ft  was  conceived  for  a  person 
of  unamiable  disposition,  of  whose  reformation 
she  had  just  heard,  and  whom  she  had  only  known 
at  her  father's  court  as  remarkable  for  a  churlish 
disposition,  and  his  illiberal  treatment  of  a  younger 
brother.    Finally,  in  Lodge's  novel  the  usurping 
Duke  is  not  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  the 
pious  counsels  of  a  hermit,  but  is  subdued  and 
killed  by  the  twelve  peers  of  France,  who  were 
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brought  by  the  third  brother  of  Rosader  to  assist 
him  in  the  recovery  of  his  right.  This  incidenti 
of  course^  could  not  have  been  well  introduced 
into  a  drama;  but  even  in  that  which  Shakspeare 
has  adopted  in  ita  place»  he  has  suppressed,  while 
hurrying  to  a  conclusion)  the  dialogue'^  between 
the  usurper  and  hermit,  *^  and  thus  lost,'^  as  Dr 
Johnson  has  remarked,/' an  opportunity  of  exhibit- 
ing  a  moral  lesson,  in  which  he  might  have  found 
matter  worthy  of  his  highest  powers.  He  has 
also  forgot  old  Adam,  the  servant  of  Sir  Rowland 
de  Boyes,  whose  fidelity  should  have  entitled  him 
to  some  notice  and  reward^  and  whom  Lodge,  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  novel,  mi^es  captain  of  the 
king's  guard." 

Shakspearehas  likewise  been  indebted  for  theplot 
of  his  Winter's  Tale  to  another  novel  of  the  same 
school — The  Pleasant  History  of  Dorastus  and 
Fawnia,  by  R.  Greene,  an  author  equally  ren^rk- 
able  for  his  genius  and  profligacy.  It  was  at.  one 
time  supposed  that  the  novel  was  founded  on  the 
play,  but  Dr  Farmer  discovered  a  copy  of  Do- 
rastus and  Fawnia  printed  in  1588,  which  was 
previous  to  the  composition  of  the  Winter's  Tale. 
Our  great  dramatist,  however,  has  changed  all 
the  names.  His  Leontes,  king  of  Sicily,  is  called 
Egistus  in  the  novel ;  Polyxenes,  king  of  Bohe- 
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mia,  is  there  named  Pandosto ;  Mamillius,  prince 
of  Sicily,  Garinter ;  and  Hermioney  Bellaria :  Flo- 
rizel  is  Greene's  Dorastus,  and  Perdita  his  Fawnia. 
Shakspeare  has  also  added  the  characters  of  An- 
tigonus,  Paulina,  and  Autolycus.  In  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  plot  he  has  servilely  followed  the 
novel.  The  oracle,  in  the  second  scene  of  the 
third  act,  is  copied  from  it,  and  in  various  pas- 
sages he  has  merely  versified  its  language.  Thus 
the  lines, 

The  gods  themielvesy 
Jiambliiis  thieir  deities  to  lot e,  have  taken 
The  shapes  of  beasts  upoo  them  :  Jupiter 
Became  a  bull,  and  bellowed ;  the  green  Neptune, 
A  ram^  and  bleated  i  and  the  fire-robed  god, 
Golden  Apollo,  a  poor  humble  swain^ 
As  I  am  now,—- 

are  from  the  following ''passage  in  Dorastus  and 
Fawnia :—'' And  yet,  Dorastus,  shame  not  the 
shepherd's  weed — The  heavenly  gods  have  some- 
times earthly  thoughts ;  Neptune  became  a  rami 
Jupiter  a  bull,  Apollo  a  shepherd :  They  gods, 
and  yet  in  love — Thou  a  man,  appointed  to  love." 
By  his  adherence  to  the  novel,  the  poet  has  also 
been  led  into  the  grossest  geographical  blunders, 
as  making  Bohemia  a  maritime  country,  sending 
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arabassadora  to  the  isle  of  Dtelphos,  &c.  He  has 
likewise  been  betrayed  into  such  improbabilitiea 
and  breach  of  the  dramatic  rulesy  aa  could  only  be 
atoned  for  by  his  skiHul  delineation  of  character, 
and  that  wild  simplicity  which  pervades  the  senti* 
raentB  and  language. 

Greene  is  also  author  of  a  romance  called  Ar- 
cadia>  puMished  in  15879  and  formed  on  the  mo- 
del  of  Sidney's  celebrated  pastorali  which,  though 
it  was  not  printed  till  some  years  after  the  publi* 
cation  of  Greene's  Arcadia,  had  been  written  a 
considerable  time  befpre  it. 

The  most  beautiAil,  h^wetet,  and  best  known 
of  Greene's  productions,  is  his  Philomela,  other- 
wise calledLady  Fitzwater's  Nightingale,  in  honour 
of  the  Lady  Fitawater,  to  whom  it  is  addressed ; 
*^  being  penned,''  as  the  author  says  in  tfie  dedi- 
cation, "  to  approve  women's  chastity."  This 
llMAitiful  tale  has  been  lately  rq^rinted  in  the  ficst 
i|Ut|iber  of  the  Archaicai  and  is  sufficient,  as  the 
ei^lUx  remark^  to  rescue  the  author's  ntemoiy 
from  the  «hAme  of  a  ^OHstamt  prostitution  of  his 
talents  to  immoral  purposes*  The  character  of, 
Philomela  is  so  exquisitely  drawn^  with  so  many 
attractions  of  saint-like  parity,  that  the  ianc^y 
whicjh  portrayed  it,  must  have  been  at  times  illu- 
mined by  the  most  tender  and  aubliiae  oxicep-. 
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tioDs,  Tke  alyle  is  indeed  deformed  by  the  af« 
feetaiiQQSi  of  £up(hai«iQ>  but>  in  Uie  conduct  of  the 
8tary»  there  is  ^  aelectioo  of  circumstaiice3  which 
aftticipates  the  skill  of  a  later  period,  and  which  ig 
the  m^tre  reiviarkahle»  when  contrasted  with  the 
prall:(ity  of  l^duey's  Arcadia,  a  work  espying  in 
that  age  th»  highest  reputation. 

Hulo^nela,  the  heroine  of  this  tale,  was  the  wife 
of  a  Venetian  nobleman.  Count  Philippe  Medici, 
and  formed  the  wonder  of  that  city,  ^*  not  for  her 
beauty,  though  Italy  affiirded  none  so  fair — not 
for  her  4<^f^y>  though  she  were  the  only  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  Milan,  but  for  the  admirable  ho- 
DflUBs  of  her  mind)  which  were  sp  many  and 
laatchleasy  that  Virtue  seemed  to  have  planted 
there  the  paradise  of  her  perfection.*'  Though 
the  yeil  which  this  lady  ^*  used  for  her  face  was 
the  covert  of  her  own  house — ^though  she  never 
would  go  abroad  but  in  company  of  her  husbandy 
and  then  with. such  bashliilness,  that  she  seemed 
to  hold  herself  faulty  in  stepping  beyond  the  sha? 
dow  of  her  own  mansion ;"  nevertheless,  the  un- 
reasonable  count  '^  tormented  her  more  with  jea- 
lousy than  recompensed  her  with  a&ction,  feed<- 
ing  upon  that  passion  that  gnaweth  like  envy  up- 
on her  own  flesh."  In  this  frame  of  mind  be  be- 
though  himself  whp  of  his  guests  b^  '^  most 
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courteous  entertainment  at  her  band;"  It  is  true, 
he  was  unable  to  call  to  his  recollection  any  im« 
propriety  of  conduct,  or  eren  levity  of  behaviour ; 
but  then  he  remembered  "  that  every  outward 
appearance  is  not  an  authentical  instance,  that 
the  greener  the  Alisander  leaves  be,  the  more  bit- 
ter is  the  sap,  and  the  salamander  is  the  most 
warm  when  he  lieth  furthest  from  the  fire ;"  from 
all  which  he  drew  the  inference,  *^  that  women  are 
most  heart-hollow  when  they  are  most  lip-holy." 

This  unfortunate  recollection  concerning  the 
colour  of  Alisander  leaves,  and  the  very  peculiar 
properties  of  the  salamander,  together  with  other 
similitudes  equally  conclusive,  drawn  from  stars 
and  eagles  and  aistronomers'  almanacks,  induced 
the  count  to  employ  an  intimate  friend,  called 
Giovanni  Lutesio,  the  most  fine  and  courtly  gen- 
tleman of  Venice,  to  "  make  experience  of  his 
wife's  honesty  ;"  Lutesio  promising  the  husband, 
that,  if  he  found  her  pliant  to  listen  to  his  pas'* 
sion,  he  would  make  it  manifest  to  him  without 
dissembling. 

Lutesio  accordingly  began  to  lay  his  baits,  and 
one  day,  when  he  found  Philomela  sitting  alone  in 
her  garden,  singing  to  her  lute  many  merry  ditties, 
he  embraced  an  opportunity  of  informing  her  that 
he  was  in  love,  but  without  revealing  who  was  the  * 
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object  of  his  passion.  On  this  occasion  Philomela 
propounded  so  many  moral  maxims,  illustrated  by 
apposite  examples  drawn  from  mythology  and 
Roman  history,  and  said  so  many  fine  things  about 
ravens  and  musked  Angelica,  that  he  did  not  ven- 
ture to  proceed  farther,  but  went  to  inform  his. 
friend  of  the  modesty  of  his  wife,  and  to  rehearse 
the  **  cooling  card  of  good  counsel ;"  which  he 
had  received  from  her  prudence. 

The  husband,  however,  was  not  satisfied;  he 
attributed  the  legend  of  good  lessons  she  had  ut- 
tered, to  his  friend  having  refrained  from  profess* 
ing  a  passion  for  herself,  and  therefore  persuaded 
him  to  declare  a  love  which  he  did  not  feeL  Lu- 
tesio  accordingly  sent  her  a  letter  to  that  purpose, 
accompanied  by  a  bad  sonnet.  Philomela  return- 
ed  an  indignant  answer,  but  also  replied  to  the 
sonnet,  to  **  show  that  her  wit  was  equal  to  her. 
virtue." 

All  this  was  reported  to  the  husband,  who  now 
began  to  entertain  suspidons  of  Lutesio,  and  to 
fear,  that  **  Men  cannot  dally  with  fire,  nor  sport 
with  affisction,  and  that  he  who  had  been  a  suitor 
in  jest  might  be  a  speeder  in  earnest."  At  length 
his  suspicions  were  so  confirmed  by  trifles  light 
as  air,  that  he  entertained  bo  doubt  of  the  infide- 
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li^  of  hia  vriSkf  but  w  he  kad  »o  pofoofy  be  siih- 
oroed  two  of  hia  «1ovq8  to  testify  her  guilt.  The 
Qfmrts  of  juatice  aceordinglj  pro^oiinced  a  scii^ 
tanoe  of  divoree,  and  banished  both  Lutedo  and 
Philomela  from  the  Yenetiaii  territory. 

Philomela  failed  for  PalemiQ.  Diirngthe^yn 
age  the  shipmaster  became  enamoured  of  her 
heautjy  ^^  but  his  passion  was  so  qiiailed  by  the 
rareness  of  her  qualities^  that  he  rather  endear 
▼oured  to  reverenee  her  as  a  saiiity  than  to  love 
her  as  a  paramour/'    Oq  her  arifival  at  PalermOi 
she  resided  with  him  apd  hia  wife^  andfiaupdm 
^bmx  humble  dwelUag  thi^t  ^^  quiet  rested  in  Ifiv 
thoughts,  smd  the  safest  content  in  the  poorest 
cottages ;  that  die  highest  trees  a|bide  the  shaip^ 
est  stomSy  and  the  greatest  personages  the  sorest 
firowns  of  iS^rtune:  therefore  with  pfitience  she 
brooked  he^  homely  eouvse  of  life^  and  bad  more 
quiet  sleeps  than  in  her  palace  in  Venice ;  only 
her  discontent  was  when  she  tho^ight  on  Fhilif^o* 
that  he  had  proved  «o  unkind,  and  on  Lutesio, 
that  £6r  her  sake  he  was  so  deeply  injured :  Yet, 
as  well  as  she  might,  she  salved  these  sores,  and 
covered  her  hard  fortunes  with  the  shadpw  oi  her 
uun/QceiQtoe.'' 

Meamrfiile  Lutesio  had  fled  ta  the  duke  of  Mi- 


Udi  tbe  father  of  Philomela^  and  infomed  bim  of 
the  injuries  inflicted  on  his  daughter.  The  duke 
immediately  proceeded  to  Venice,  and  sought  re* 
paration  from  the  senate.  Those  slaves  who  had 
been  suborned  by  the  count,  confessed  their  per- 
•jury.  Then  the  count,  conscience^stricken,  rose 
up  and  declared,  ''  that  there  is  nothing  so  secret 
but  the  date  of  days  will  reveal ;  that  as  oil,  though 
it  be  moist,  quencheth  not  fire,  so  time,  though 
ever  so  long,  is  no  sure  covert  for  sin ;  but  as  a 
spark  raked  up  in  cinders  will  at  last  begin  to 
glow  and  manifest  a  flame,  so  treachery  hiddea 
in  silence  will  burst  forth  and  cry  for  revenge.*' 

"  Whatsoever  villainy/'  continued  he,  "  the 
heart  doth  work,  in  process  of  time  the  worm  of 
conscience  will  bewray.  It  booteth  little  by  cir-> 
cumstance  to  discover  the  sorrow  X  conceive,  of 
little  need  I  show  my  wife's  innocency)  when  these, 
slaves  wiiom  I  suborned  to  perjure  themselves^ 
have  proclaimed  her  chastity  and  my  dishonour : 
suffice  it  then  that  I  repent,  though  too  late,  and 
woi^  make  amends;  but  I  have  woed  beyond 
satisfaction^  lor  tliere  is  no  isnifieient  recompense 
for  unjust  slander.  Therefore,  in  penalty  of  my 
penury  towards  Pbilomda,  I  erave  myaelf  justice 
against  myself,  4hat  you  would  ei^oio  a  penaoc^ 
but  no  leos  tdbaii  the  exiareiaity  of  de^h*'' 
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The  life  of  Philippo,  however,  was  spared  by  the 
clemency  of  the  duke,  and  all  set  out  in  different 
directions  in  quest  of  the  injured  Philomela.  The 
husband  arrived  at  Palermo,  and  in  despair  accu- 
sed himself  of  a  murder  which  had  been  commit- 
ted in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  city.  Philomela  * 
hearing  that  a  Venetian  was  thrown  into  prison, 
asked  to  see  him,  and  perceived  through  the  lat- 
tice that  he  was  indeed  her  husband ;  and,  about 
the  same  time,  she  learned  that  her  innocence  had 
been  established  at  Venice.  Her  first  emotions 
were  those  of  indignation  and  hopes  of  revenge, 
but  soon  she  reminded  herself  **  that  the  word 
husband  is  a  high  term,  easily  pronounced  in  the 
mouth,  but  never  to  be  banished  from  the  heart— 
knowest  thou  not  that  the  love  of  a  wife  must  not 
end  but  by  death  ?  that  the  term  of  marriage  is 
dated  in  the  grave  ?"  She  then  framed  to  herself 
an  excuse  for  the  conduct  of  her  husband,  *^  that 
he  did  not  work  this  wrong  because  he  loved  an- 
other, but  because  he  overloved  thee :  'Twas  jea- 
lousy that  forced  him  to  that  folly,  and  suspicion 
is  incident  only  to  such  as  are  kind-hearted  lo- 
vers." 

Under  the  influence  of  these  sentiments  she 
appeared  in  court,  when  her  husband  was  arraign- 
ed|  and  accused  herself  of  the  murder.    In  the 
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course  of  the  trial,  the  innocence  of  both  was 
made  manifest.  The  judge  enquired  why  these 
two  did  plead  themselves  guilty ;  Fhilippo  answer- 
ed for  despair,  as  weary  of  his  life — Philomela 
said  for  the  safety  of  her  husband. 

*'  The  Sicilians  at  this  shouted  at  her  wondrous 
virtues,  and  Philippe,  in  a  swoon  between  grief 
and  joy,  was  carried  away  half  dead  to  his  lodg- 
ing, where  he  had  not  lain  two  hours,  but,  in  an 
extasy,  he  ended  his  life.  And  Philomela  hearing 
of  the  death  of  her  husband,  fell  into  extreme 
passions.  She  returned  home  to  Venice,  and  there 
lived  the  desolate  widow  of  Philippe  Medici  all 
her  life ;  which  constant  chastity  made  her  so  fa- 
mous, that  in  her  life  she  was  honoured  as  the  pa- 
ragon of  virtue,  and  after  her  death  solemnly,  and 
with  wonderful  honour,  intombed  in  St  Mark's 
church,  and  her  fame  holden  canonized  until  this 
day  in  Venice." 

The  concluding  incident  of  the  story  of  Philo- 
mela is  evidently  an  awkward  alteration  of  Boc- 
caccio's celebrated  story  of  Titus  and.  Gesippus, 
(see  above,  vol.  ii.  p.  345.)  The  first  part,  which 
relates  to  the  trial  of  the  wife  by  the  husband's 
friend,  corresponds,  as  has  doubtless  been  remark- 
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ed,  with  the  episode  of  the  Curioso  Impertinentey 
in  Don  Quixote,  where  Anselmo  persuades  his 
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friend  to  trj  die  diacitity  of  his  wife  Camilkr.  It 
is  TkOt  prob^le,  however,  that  Greene  and  Cer* 
vantes  copied  from  each  oliher ;  Greene  was  dead 
before  Don  Quixtrte  was  published,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  Cenrantes  had  tmy  opportunity  -cff  pe- 
rusing Philomela.  They  must  therefore  have  bor* 
rowed  'from  «ome  common  original.  Indeed,  I  re- 
member  to  bare  once  read  the  story  in  some  old 
Italian  novelist,  but  cannot  now  recall  it  more  pre- 
cisely to  my  recollection.  Philomela  Is  the  origin 
of  Davenport's  play  of  the 'City  Night-cap,  where 
liorenzo  makes  his  friend  Philippe  tiy  the  <;hastity 
of  his  wife,  Abstemia,  sister  to  the  duke  of  Venice. 
This  drama  was  written  early  in  the  VJtHi  centupy^ 
and  has  been  published  in  Dodi^ey's  coUedaon'; 
but  the  editor  is  mistaken  in  supposing  tiiat  it  is 
borrowed  from  the  Ourioso  ImperCinenle,  as  die 
plot  coincides  mudimore  t^losely  with  Philom^lft. 
Lorenzo  bribes  two  slaves  to  swear  to.  *liisw2fe'6 
infidelity.  The  duke  of  Venice  comes  to'se^k  re- 
paration for  -the  wrongs  of  Abstemia,  who  had 
meanwhile  retired  to  Milan,  where  all  -^at  ti^ea 
place  corresponds  precisely  with -what  occurs  ait 
Palermo  in  -PhUomela.  The  style,  too,  is  full  of 
Euphuism,  and  even  the  words  of  Greene  are 
sometimes  adopted : — 
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O  when  the  Eltelioder  leaf  loafcB  greeto, 

The  sap  is  then  most  bitter.    An  approTod  appearance 

Ifs  no  authentic  instance  :  She  that  Is  lip«holy 

Is  many  tltteslnatrt-bolftow.  '"^  ^r> 

Lodge  and  Qreene  esee  the  only  itnitatonft  ^ 
-I^ie^  who  have  atoned  for  aiS^tation  of  ^le  by 
lEDiy  ieMcky  of  genns  or  invention ;  and  I  certainly 
•do  not  mean  to  detain  the  reader  with  the  fimpbor- 
iaitt  of  Phiiotimut,  by  Brian  MeHsnrsnk,  published 
15dS,  or  Bretlm's  Miseries  of  Mavittia,  mfsrely 
because  they  were  printed  in  black  letter,  -and 
are  as  scarce  as  they  deserve  to  be. 

The  style  of  novel-writing  introduced  by  Lylie, 
was  not  of  long  popQlapity,  but  the  taste  bywbich 
it  was  succeeded  is  not  more  deserving  of  cam^ 
mCTidation.  During  the  agitated  reign  4>f€hartai 
I.y  and  the  siibsistence  o€  the  commonwealth,  tlie 
English  nation  were  better  employed  than  in  the 
•compontioa  or  perusal  of  romances.  By  the  time 
of  the  Restoration,  the  popularity  of  the  Arcadia» 
which  had  been  published  in  the  reign  c£  James 
L,  and  prevalence  of  the  iFtench  heroic  vomaneo, 
fostered  a  taste  for  more  .ponderous  compositions 
than  any  that  had  hitherto  appeared.  The  £Ua* 
na,  printed  in  1661,  is  as  remaricable  for  JtS4ifibc* 
tation,  though  of  a  difievent  spediesi  as  the  novds 
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of  the  school  of  Euphues.  In  Elianai  when  a 
person  dies,  he  is  said  to  depart  into  the  subter- 
ranean walks  of  the  Stygian. grove — ^to  see  is  al- 
ways called  to  invisage,  to  raise  is  to  suscitate, 
'and  a  laddier  of  ropes  is  termed  a  funal  ladder. 
Flora  "  spreads  her  fragrant  mantle  on  the  super- 
ficies of  the  earth,  and  bespangles  the  verdant 
grass  with  her  beauteous  adornments ;"  and  a  lo- 
ver '^  enters  a  grove  free  from  the  frequentations 
of  any  besides  the  ranging  beasts  and  pleasing 
birds,  whose  dulcet  notes  exulscerate  him  out  of 
his  melancholy  contemplations/' 

The  celebrated  duchess  of  Newcastle  employ- 
ed herself  in  similar  productions ;  but  the  only 
English  romance  of  this  description  that  obtained 
any  notoriety,  is  the  Parthenissa  of  Roger  Boyle, 
earl  of  Orrery,  which  was  published  in  1664,  and 
is  much  in  the  style  of  the  French  romance  of  the 
school  of  Calprenede  and  Scuderi.  In  the  com- 
mencement of  this  work,  a  stranger,  richly  armed, 
and  proportionally  blest  with  all  the  gifb  of  nature 
and  education,  alights  at  the  temple  of  Hierapolis 
in  Syria,  where  the  queen  of  love  had  fixed  an 
oracle  as  famous  as  the  deity  to  whom  it  was  con- 
secrated. A  priest  called  Callimachus,  who  be- 
longed to  the  establishment,  accosted  him,  and. 
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without  fiurther  introduction  or  ceremony>  begged 
a  relation  cff  the  incidents  of  bis  life :  the  stranget 
agreed  to  fhmish  him  with  the  notices  required  at 
a  penance,  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  he  meant 
on  himself  or  Callimachus ;  one  thing,  however,  is 
certain,  that  a  p^iance  is  imposed  on  the  reader. 
He  prosecutes  his  story  for  some  time  without  in« 
termission^  and  then,  devolves  it  on  a  faithful  at-* 
tendant.  It  appears  that  the  stranger  is  Artabanes, 
a  Median  prince,  bom  and  brought  up  at  the 
court  of  the  king  of  Parthia ;  and  it  is  also  unfold-* 
ed  ^that  he  is  deeply  enamoured  of  Parthenissa. 
This  lady,  who  proves  to  be  the  heroine  of  the  ro« 
mance,  had  come,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  her 
father,  to  the  Parthian  court,  to  beg  a  continuance 
to  herself  of  the  revenues  of  a  principality  which 
he  had  enjoyed.    Artabanes  had  soon  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  evincing  his  passion ;  for  on  a  great  na« 
tional  festival,  a  procession,  with  a  suutable  ac« 
companiment  of  trumpets  and  clarions,  announ-^ 
ced  the  approach  of  a  character  of  importance. 
This  stranger  proved,  to  be  an  Arabian  princei 
who  had  come  on  the  old  errand  of  establishing, 
by  single  combat,  the  incomparable  nature  of  the 
charms  of  his  mistress ;  he  displayed  a  portable 
picture  gallery,  comprehending  the  portraits  of 
VOL.  itr.  2  V 
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four  and  twenty  beauties,  whose  deluded  loven 
had  the  presurinption  to  maintain  that  the  cbanns 
of  their  mistresses  equalled  those  of  the  fair  Mi- 
salenza.  The  prowess  of  Artabanea  not  only  pre- 
vented the  resemblance  of  Parthenissa  from  being 
added  to  the  exhibition,  but  obtained  for  her  at 
one  blow,  possession  of  the  chef^'d^oewore  in  the 
collection  of  his  antagonist*  Artabanes,  however^ 
had  a  formidable  rival  in  Sorena,  who  was  the 
chief  favouiite  of  the  king.  As  Surena  found  that 
he  made  no  progress  in  the  affections  of  Parthe- 
nissa, he  bribed  one  of  her  confidantes  to  place  a 
letter  in  the  way  ol  Artabanes,  purporting  that  a 
good  understanding  subsisted  between  himself  and 
Parthenissa.  Artabanes  had,  in  consequence,  a 
dreadful  combat  with  Surena,  whose  life,  how- 
ever, he  spared,  and  then  abandcmed  his  country, 
under  a  firm  conviction  of  the  infidelity  of  Par^ 
thenissa,  and  with  the  fixed  resolution  of  taking 
up  his  residence  on  the  summit  of  the  Alps.  On 
his  voyage  to  that  lofty  region  he  was  taken  by  a 
pirate,  who  presented  him,  along  with  fourscore 
other  captives,  to  hw  friend  and  protector,  Pom- 
pey,  the  notorious  patron  and  encourager  of  pi* 
rates.  Havmg  afterwards  escaped  from  bondage, 
Artabanes  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  fellow 
slaves,  and,  his  party  increasing,  the  hero  of  this 
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romance  turtis  out  to  be  our  old  historical  friend 
Spartacua.  The  account  of  the  war  i»  given  cor- 
rectly, only  it  is  aaid  to  be  a  miatake  that  Spart»» 
cus  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  the  Trenches;  as 
he  not  only  survived  that  combat,  but  relinquish- 
ed his  scheme  of  Alpine  retirement,  and  came  tn- 
cognito  to  Rome.  There  a  Parthian  friend  arrived, 
who  cleared  up  all  his  suspicions  with  regard  to 
Farthenissa,  and  persuaded  him  to  return  with  him 
to  the  Bast.  On  his  arrival  in  Asia,  he  was  much 
encumbered  by  bis  old  rival  Surena,  and  also  by  a 
new  competitor  who  had  sprung  up  in  the  person 
of  the  monarch.  Parthenissa  having  &llen  under 
the  power  of  the  latter,  who,  she  feared,  intended  to 
push  his  gallantry  to  the  utmost,  swallowed  a  po- 
tion, which  gave  her  the  appearance  of  death. 
Our  credulous  hero  believing  she  was  poisoned, 
was  invaded  with  so  high  a  sorrow  that  he  stab- 
bed himself,  but  having  recovered  by  aid  of  chi- 
rurgeons,  he  had  come  to  Hierapolis,  as  related 
near  the  beginning  of  the  romance,  to  consult  the 
oracle  on  what  was  to  be  done  in  this  extremity. 
Callimachus,  the  priest,  in  return  for  the  aboverela- 
tion,  undertakes  the  history  of  his  own  adventures : 
he  proves  to  be  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bythinia,  fa- 
ther of  Julius  Caesar's  Nicomedes;  but  while  his 
story  is  tdling,  a  lady,  who  has  all  the  exterior 
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appearance  of  ParthemBsa,  is  perodhred  to  land, 
and  enter  a  t1ii<A:et  with  a  young  knight.  Arta- 
banes,  howerer,  could  hardly  believe  her  to  be 
hiB  mistresB,  in  the  first  place,  because  he  kne«r 
she  was  dead ;  mid,  secondly,  her  behaviour  was 
inconsistent  with  her  fidelity  to  Iwn  and  with  fe« 
•male  decorum.  The  romance,  breaks  off  before 
the  author  disengages  his  heroine  from  the  suspi<> 
cious  prediclmient  in  whidi  he  had  placed  her. 
The  unfinished  state  in  which  the  work  has  been 
left,  niiich  is  the  chief  objection  to  Marianne  and 
the  Fftysan  Parvenu,  is  what  no  critic  will  blame 
kk  the  Parthenissa.  Besides  the  episode  of  Calli* 
machus,  there  is  also  the  story  of  Perolla,  one  of 
the  adherents  of  Spartacus,  who  was  enamoured 
of  a  fiiir  Capuan,  and  by  a  singular  misfortune, 
considering  the  very  different  periods  at  which 
they  flourished,  had  Hannibal  for  a  rival.  Such 
was  the  Carthaginian's  passion,  that  while  he  re- 
mained  in  Italy  he  delivered  up  the  conduct  of  all 
martial  affiurs  unto  the  generous  M aharbal,  and 
declined  the  conquest  of  the  world  to  conquer  the 
unfortunate  Izadora.  Nevertheless  he  would  un- 
avoidably have  effected  the  former  object,  at  the 
time  he  advanced  to  Rome,  had  not  his  fair  ene- 
iny,  by  the  most  pressing  entreaties,  persuaded 
him  to  carry  his  arms  Ip  other  quarters  rather 
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tiun  employ  them  in  the  destruction  of  that  city 
which  had  ^ven  her  birth*  Hannibal  and  Spar* 
tacua  were,  perhapB,  the /two  heroes  of  antiquity 
worst  quidified  to  act  the  parts  of  whining  loveii 
in  a  romance ;  the  latter,  especially,  excites  little 
interest,  and  no  romantic  ideas  are  associated  with 
his  name. 

Of  the  six  parts,  of  which  this  romance  consists, 
one  is  dedicated  to  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  and 
the  others  to  lady  Sundnrland,  better  known  by 
the  name  of  Sacharissa. 

The  circumstance  of  the  work  of  Lord  Orreryi 
and  the  Eliana,  being  bodi  left  incomplete,  shows 
that  there  was  no  great  encouragement  extended 
to  diis  species  of  compontion.  Indeed,  a  romance 
of  the  description  of  Parthenissa,  thou^  it  might 
be  well  adapted  to  the  more  solemn  gallantry  of  the 
court  of  Lewis  XIY.  was  not  likelyin  king  Charles's 
days  to  be  popular  in  this  country,  or  to  produce 
imitation.  There  was,  in  consequence,,  a  demand 
for  something  of  a  lighter  and  less  exalted  descrip* 
tion,  and,  accordingly,  to  this  period  may  be  as* 
cribed  the  origin  of  that  species  of  composition 
which,  fostered  by  the  improving  taste  of  siic* 
ceeding  times,  has  been  gradually  matured  into 
the  EngUsh  novel.     In  that  age  appeared  the 
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Atalantis  of  Mrs  Manley,  which,  like  the  Astrea^ 
was  filled  with  fiuhionable  scandal.  From  this 
eircumstaiice  it  was  popular  for  a  certain  period, 
and  its  immortality  was  Retold  by  Pope,  as  rash- 
ly as  a  thousand  years  of  bloom  were  promised  to 
die  Beauties  painted  by  Jarvis. 

The  novels  of  Mrs  Behn,  who  died  in  1689, 
were  for  the  most  part  written  towards  the  dose 
of  the  reign 'of  Charles  the  Second.  Of  this  lady. 
Sir  R.  Steele  said,  as  we  are  informed  in  Granger's 
Biographical  Dictionary,  that  she  und^stood  the 
practic  part  of  Ioyo  better  than  the  speculative. 
Her  writings  have  not  escaped  the  moral  conta- 
gion which  infected  the  literature  of  that  age; 
and,  indeed,  if  only  one  contemporary  poet  could 
boast  unspotted  lays,  it  can  hardly  be  expected 
that  this  should  have  been  the  lot  of  a  single  no- 
velist. The  story  of  Oroonoko  is  the  most  inter- 
esting  of  the  novels  of  Mrs  Behn,  and  is  not  liai- 
ble  to  the  objections  which  may  be  charged  against 
many  of  the  others.  The  incidents  which  fur- 
nished the  outline  of  this  tale  fell  under  the  au- 
thor's own  observation  when  she  accompanied  her 
father  to  Surinam,  and,  as  related  by  the  novelist, 
have  supplied  Southern  with  the  plot  of  one  of 
the  best  known  and  most  affecting  of  his  trage* 
dies. 
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Mi»  Behn  was  imitated  by  Mrs  Heywood,  who 
was  bom  in  1611^,  and  died  in  1758.  Her  earlier, 
novelsy  as  Love  in  Excess  The  British  Reclus&— ■ 
The  Injured  Husband,  in  which  she  has  detailed 
the  intricacies,  and  unveiled  the  loosest  scenes  of 
intrigue,  have  all  the  faults  in  point  of  morals,  of 
the  productions  by  which  they  were  preceded* 
Har  male  characters  are  in  the  highest  degree  li* 
centious,  and  her  females  are  as  impassioned  as 
the  Saracen  princesses  in  the  Spanish  romances 
of  chivalry.  The  History  of  Miss  Betsy  Thought- 
less, however,  a  later  and  more  extended  produc-^ 
tion  of  this  writer,  though  not  free  in  every  pas- 
sage from  the  objections  that  may  be  charged 
against  her  former  compositions,  is  deserving  of 
notice,  both  on  account  of  its  merit,  and  of  having 
apparently  suggested  the  plan  of  Miss  Bumey^s 
Evelina. 

In  the  novel  of  Mrs  Heywood,  a  young  lady 
makes,  at  an  early  age,  her  first  appearance  in 
London  on  the  great  and  busy  stage  of  life.  In 
that  city  she  resides  under  the  protection. of  Lady 
Mellasin,  a  woman  of  low  birth,  of  vulgar  manners, 
and  dissolute  character,  whose  husband  had  been 
appointed  the  guardian  of  Miss  Thoughtless  by 
her  father.  From  this  woman,  and  from  the  ma- 
lice and  impertinence  of  her  daughter,  Miss  floi 
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n,  the  heroine  suffert  much  uneasinesB  on  h^ 
entrance  into  life.  Though  possessed  of  a  Yirto- 
ous  mind,  a  good  undefetanding,  and  a  feding 
hearty  her  heedlessnesB  <^  ceremooy,  her  igno* 
nnce  of  forms,  and  inexperience  of  the  manners 
of  the  wiorld,  oocaaion  many  perplexing  incidents^ 
and  lead  her  into  awkward  situations^  most  mor- 
tifying to  htit  vanity,  wiach,  at  length,  alarm  the 
delicacy,  and  almost  for  ever  alienate  the  a&c- 
tkiaa,  of  an  amiable  and  devoted  lover« 

JBvelina,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  placed  in  m 
analogous  situation,  a^  her  embarrassments  ori- 
ginated  in  similar  circumstances.  The  chief  per- 
plexity  of  Mr  Trueworth,  the  admirer  of  Miss 
Thoughtless,  arose  from  meeting  her  in  company 
with  Mjss  Forward,  who  had  been  her  companion 
at  a  hoarding-«choel,  and  of  whose  infamous  cba« 
racter  she  was  ignorant.  In  like  manner  the  de« 
licacy  of  Loid  Orviiie  is  wounded^  and  his  attach- 
ment dndDen,  by  meeting  has  Bvelina  in  simUar 
society  at  Yauxhall.  The  ««^Bequent  visit  and 
counsel  of  the  lovers  to  their  mistresses  is  seen, 
however,  in  a  very  different  point  of  view  by  the 
heroines. 

But  not  only  is  the  pUm  of  Betsy  Thoi:^less 
aaalc^ouB  to  that  <^  Evelina,  but  many  of  the  cha- 
racters coincide  with  those  delineated  in  that  ce- 
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Mbmed  perfomuuice.  Mr  Trueworth  k  the  same 
generom  and  pleasing  lover  as  Lord  Orville.  Lady 
MeUasin,  with  whom  Miss  Thoughtless  resides,  in 
Loiidon»  is  the  same  low-born,  coarse,  and  disso* 
lute  woman  with  Mad.  Duval.  The  malice  and 
jealousy  with  niiich  Miss  Flora  Mellasin  perse* 
cutes  the  heraine  in  the  beginning  of  the  older 
novel,  corresponds  to  the  malice  and  jealousy  ^ 
the  Miss  Branghtons.  Miss  Mabel,  the  amiable 
and  modest  friend  of  Betsy  Thoughtless,  seems  to 
hove  suggested  the  character  of  Miss  Mirvan,  the 
companion  of  Evelina;  while  in  the  novel  of  Mrs 
HejTwood,  and  of  Miss  Bumey,  we  may  trace  the 
same  assurance,  afiected  indifference,  and  imper** 
tinent  gallantry,  in  many  of  the  secondary  cha* 
racters. 

Towards  the  middle  of  ihe  18th  century  the 
number  of  English  novels  rapidly  increased.  Those 
which  have  appeared  subsequently  to  that  period 
may,  I  think,  be  divided  into  the  seriem^  the  ca» 
mky  and  the  romamtic 

At  the  head  of  the  first  class  we  must  unques- 
tionably place  the  works  of  Richardson.  The  ear- 
liest performance  of  that  celebrated  writer  is  his 
Pamela,  the  first  part  of  which  was  published  ia 
1740.   We  are  informed,  in  Uie  Life  of  Richard- 
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soDy  tbat  thie  booksellers,  for  whom  he  occasionallj 
employed  his  pen,  had  requested  him  to  give  them 
a  volume  of  familiar  letters  on  Tarious  supposed 
occasions.    It  was  the  intention  of  the  author  to 
render  his  work  subservient  to  the  benefit  of  the 
inferior  classes  of  society,  but  letter  producing 
letter,  it  grew  into  a  story,  and  was  at  length  gi- 
ven to  the  public  under  the  title  of  the  History  of 
P&mela.  In  the  work  above  quoted,  it  is  said,  that 
the  author's  object  in  Pamela  is  two*fi>ld :  to  re- 
claim a  libertine  by  the  influence  of  virtuous  af« 
fection,  and  to  conduct  virtue  safe  and  trium^ant 
through  the  severest  trials  to  an  honourable  re* 
ward.    With  this  vieiw,  a  young  girl,  in  the  hum<* 
blest  sphere  of  life,  is  represented  as  exposed  to 
the  amorous  solicitations  of  her  master.    The  ear- 
lier part  of  the  story  consists  of  the  attempts  prac- 
tised against  her  virtue,  and  her  successful  resist- 
ance, all  which  are  related  in  letters  from  Pamela 
to  her  parents,  whose  characters  are  intended  as  a 
representation  of  the  manners  and  virtues  of  the 
humblest  sphere  of  English  society.  From  the  un- 
remitting assiduity  of  her  master,  however,  our 
heroine  begins  to  think  she  may  play  a  higher 
game  than  a  mere  escape  from  his  snares :  pru« 
dence  now  comes  to  the  aid  of  purity,  and  her 

11 
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master,  after  a  struggle  between  passion  and  pride^ 
rewards  her  by  the  offer  of  his  hand,  which  is  most 

» 

thankfully  accepted.  Two  volumes  were  subse* 
quently  added,  which  exhibited  Pamela  in  the 
marriage  state.  Froni  these  two  parts  Galdoni 
has  formed  his  comedies  of  Pamela  Nubile,  and 
Pamela  Maritata. 

On  its  first  appearance,  Pamela  was  received 
with  universal  applause,  but  its  fame  has  been  in 
some  measure  dimmed  by  the  brighter  reputation 
of  its  author's  subsequent  perfcNrm^ces.  Of  these^ 
Clarissa  is  the  production  on  which  his  reputation 
is  principally  founded.  It  is  the  story,  as  is  univer* 
sally  known,  of  a  young  lady,  who,  to  avoid  a  ma^ 
trimonial  union  to  which  her  heart  could  not  con-^ 
sent,  and  to  which  she  was  urged  by  her  parentSi 
casts  herself  on  the  protection  of  a  lover,  who  scan* 
dalously  abuses  the  confidence  she  had  reposed  in 
him,  and  finally  succeeds  in  gratifying  his  passion, 
though  he  had  failed  in  ensnaring  her  virtue.  She 
rejects  the  reparation  of  marriage  which  was  at 
length  tendered,  and  retires  to  a  solitary  abode, 
where  she  expires,  overwhelmed  with  grief  and 
with  shame.  It  is  a  trite  remark,  that  it  was  re<i 
served  for  Richardson,  in  this  story,  to  overcome 
all  circumstances  of  dishonour  and  disgrace,  to 
exhibit  the  dignity  of  virtue  in  circumstances  the 
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most  painful,  and  apparently  the  most  degrading, 
and  to  show,  which  seems  to  be  the  great  moral 
of  the  work,  that  in  every  situation  virtue  is  tri- 
umphant. 

The  chief  merit  of  Richardson  consists  in  his 
delineation  of  diaracter.  Clarissa  is  the  modd  of 
female  excellence.  There  is  something  similar  in 
flie  rest  ai  the  Harlowe  family,  and  at  the  same 
time  something  peculiar  to  each  individual.  **  The 
stem  &ther,"  says  Mrs  Barbauld,  ^*  the  passionate 
and  dark-souled  broUier,  the  envious  and  ill-natn<* 
red  sister,  the  money-loving  uncles,  the  gentle  but 
weak-spirited  mother,  are  all  assimilated  by  that 
stiffiaess,  love  of  parade,  and  solemnity,  which  is 
thrown  over  the  whole  group,  and  by  the  interest- 
ed &mily  views  in  which  they  all  concur."  The 
character  of  Lovelace,  as  is  well  known,  is  an  ex- 
pansion of  that  of  Lothario  in  the  Fair  Penitent ; 
but,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr  Johnson,  expressed  in  his 
Life  of  Rowe,  the  novelist  has  greatly  excelled  his 
original  in  the  moral  effect  of  the  fiction.  **  Lo- 
thario,*' says  the  illustrious  biographer,  ^'with 
gaiety  which  cannot  be  hated,  and  bravery  which 
cannot  be  despised,  retains  too  much  of  the  spec- 
tator's kindness.  It  was  in  the  power  of  Richard- 
son alone  to  teach  us  at  once  esteem  and  detest- 
ation ;  to  make  virtuous  resentment  overpower  all 


tlie  benevolence  which  art  and  elegance  and  cou- 
rage natnrally  excite ;  and  to  lose  at  last  the  hero 
in  the  villain." 

But  though  the  character  of  Lovelace  may  not 
perhaps  be  objectionable  in  its  moral  tendency, 
iJiere  is  no  representation,  in  the  whole  range  of 
fiction,  which  is  such  an  outrage  on  verisimilitude. 
Such  a  character  as  Lovelace  not  only  never  ex- 
isted,  but  seems  incompatible  with  human  nature. 
Great  crimes  may  be  hastily  perpetrated  where 
there  is  no  strong  motive  for  their  commission» 
but  a  long  course  of  premeditated  villainy  has 
always  some  assignable  object  which  cannot  be 
innocently  attained. 

Richardson  having  exhibited  in  his  Clarissa  a 
model  of  female  delicacy,  grace,  and  dignity,  at- 
tempted in  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  his  third  and 
last  production,  to  represent  a  perfect  male  cha« 
racter,  who  should  unite  every  personal  advantage 
and  fashionable  accomplishment  with  the  strict 
observance  of  the  duties  of  morality  and  religion* 
All  the  incidents  have  a  reference  to  the  multifii* 
rious  interests  of  this  *^  faultless  monster;"  and 
the  other  characters  seem  only  introduced  to  give 
him  an  opportunity  of  displaying  in  every  light 
his  various  perfections,  with  the  exception  per* 
haps  of  Clementina,  whose  mental  alienation  li 
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-punted  with  sucb  genuine  touches  of  nature  and 
tpasfiion,  that  it  would  scarcely  suffer  in  a  compa- 
rison with  the  phrensy  of  Orestes,  or  madness  of 
Lear. 

Thus,  the  object  of  Richardson  in  all  his  novels 
as  to  show  the  superiority  of  virtue.  He  attempts, 
in  Pamela,  to  raider  the  character  of  a  libertine 
contemptible,  and  to  exhibit  the  excellence  of 
virtue  in  an  unpolished  mind,  with  the  temporal 
reward  which  it  sometimes  obtains.  On  die  other 
hand,  in  Clarissa  he  has  displayed  the  beauty  of 
mental  perfection,  though  in  this  life  it  should  fail 
of  its  recompence.  In  Sir  Charles  Grandison  he 
has  shown  tl^at  moral  goodness  heightens  and  em* 
beUisbes  every  talent  and  accomplishment. 

Besides  the  publications  of  Richardson,  there 
are  several  other  productions  of  English  fiction 
distinguished  by  their  tenderness  and  pathos,  and 
of  which  the  chief  object  is  to  excite  our  syrapa* 
thy.  In  Sidney  Biddulph,  by  Mrs  Sheridan,  every 
affliction  is  accumulated  on  the  innocent  heroine, 
in  order  to  show  that  neither  prudence  nor  fore- 
sight, nor  the  best  dispositions  of  the  human  heart, 
are  sufficient  to  defend  from  the  evils  of  life.  This 
work,  we  are  told,  was  written  in  opposition  to 
the  moral  system  then  fashionable,  that  virtue  and 
tiappiness  arei  constant  concomitants^  or,  as  ex- 
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pressed  by  Congreve  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
Mourning  Bride,—' 

That  blessiogi  ever  wait  oo  virtuous  deeds, 
And  thoDgb  a  late,  a  sure  reward  succeeds. 

In  the  writings  of  Godwin,  some  of  the  strong* 
est  of  our  feelings  are  most  forcibly  awakened, 
and  there  are  few  novels  which  display  more  power- 
ful paintiil^,  or  excite  higher  interest,  than  his 
Caleb  Williams.  The  character  of  Falkland,  the 
chief  actor,  which  is  formed  on  visionary  princi* 
pies  of  honour,  is  perhaps  not  strictly  an  inven- 
ttofiy  as  it  closely  resembles  thait  of  Shamont,  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Nice  Valour.  But  the 
accumulated  wretchedness  with  which  he  is  over* 
whelmed,  the  inscrutable  mystery  by  which  he  is 
surrounded,  and  the  frightful  persecutions  to  which 
he  subjects  the  suspected  possessor  of  his  dread- 
ful  secret,  are  peculiar  to  the  author,  and  are  re- 
presented with  a  force  which  has  not  been  sur- 
passed in  the  finest  passages  and  scenes  of  poetic 
or  dramatic  fiction.  Godwin's  other  novel,  St 
Leon,  is  intended  to  show  that  the  happiness  of 
mankind  would  not  have  been  augmented  by  the 
gif^s  of  immortal  youth  and  incKhaustible  riches : 
But,  in  fact,  the  story  does  not  establish  tfaie  un- 
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satbfiustory  nature  of  such  endowmentflu  St  Leoo, 
except  in  the  reserve  and  distrust  created  iu  his 
domestic  circle,  always  appears  rather  to  be  per- 
secuted by  his  ill  fortune^  than  by  the  conse- 
quences of  his  supernatural  acquisitions.  It  is 
unfortunate  too  that,  in  order  to  show  the  pro- 
tracted misery  produced  by  the  elixir  of  life,  the 
author  was  forced  to  place  his  hero  in  a  remote 
and  superstitious  age,  since  we  can  never  help 
reflecting  how  different  would  have  been  the  fate 
of  St  Leon  had  he  lived  in  a  happier  land  and 
more  enlightened  period. 

His  misfortunes  also  are  too  much  of  the  same 
description,  as  they  chiefly  arise  from  personal 
captivity — ^his  successive  imprisonments  in  the  jail 
of  Constance,  the  cells  of  the  Inquisition  at  Ma- 
drid, and  the  dungeon  of  Bethlem  Gabon  Hence 
that  portion  of  the  romance  which  precedes  his 
acquirement  of  the  elixir  of  life  and  secret  of  the 
transmutation  of  metals,  has  always  appeared  to 
me  the  most  interesting.  The  historical  part,  re- 
lating to  the  Italian  campaigns  which  terminated 
with  the  battle  of  Pavia,  is-  told  with  infinite  spirit. 
The  domestic  life  of  St  Leon  is  admirably  exhi- 
bited in  the  contrasts  of  chivalrous  splendour,  the 
wretchedness  of  want,  and  the  comforts  of  com- 
petence ;  while  Marguerite,  alternately  embellish- 
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kif  » '9iippoilin|*}  and  dieensi^  ^e%e  varied  eeenes 

Ihf  'eysiaUA^  fyrms  0iie  of  4ke  finest  representa- 

tiODB  of  female  eKeelleaee  ihat  .haa  ever  been  di»- 

plajFeii.    The  dmraiAer)  too,  of  St  Leon  is  abljr 

aiteftttiifiid    i9rQ  are  ehanned  with  his  early  loyalty 

and  ipatfidtisBa-r-his  elevation  of  soul  and  tender 

attaehna^it  to  his  family ;  while»  at  the  same  time. 

Ins  Ibadaess  lor  magmficeaee  lusd  admiration  na- 

AMlly  prctpares  las  aooeptanGe  of  the  pernicious 

fjMs  of  the  aMiyiHistt    Huro^igh  the  whole  ro- 

iBfiiiee  the  dialogues  are  f^  of  doquencey  and 

almoM  et#iy  Beene  is  sketched  with  the  strong 

and  vivid  |^eil  of  a  master.    Never  was  escape 

more  interesting  than  that  <^  St  Leon  from  the 

JMo  da  Ft  at  ValladoUd,  or  la^eape  more  heart- 

revitiag  than  that  af  his  subsequent  journey  to 

the  mansion  of  his  fathers  !    Never  did  human 

geniik)  portray  a  more  frightful  picture  of  solitude 

^and  menlid  desolation^  than  that  of  the  mysterious 

nm^B^T  wfab  i^ives  at  the  eotttige  of  St  Leon, 

ted  leaves  \am  the  fatiJ  bequest !  At  the  condu- 

aion  we  are  left  with  the  strongest  imfiressions  pf 

Ibose  feeilags  of  desertion  and  dea^bess  of  heart 

iBsperienced  by  St  Leon,  and  which  w^e  agpa- 

Vated  by  his  eenstaat  remembraaee  of  scenes  of 

former  happineilEi. 

VOL.  rii.  2  o 
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Of  the  authors  of  Comic  Romance,  the  two  most 
eminent,  as  every  one  knows,  are  Fielding  and 
Smollett,  concerning  whose  works  I  shall  not  de- 
tain the  reader.  No  one  wishes  to  be  told,  for.the 
twentieth  time,  that  the  former  is  distinguished  for 
his  delineation  of  country  squires,  and  the  latter 
of  naval  characters.  The  eminence  of  each,  in 
these  different  kinds  of  painting,  is  a  strong  proof 
how  necessary  experience  and  intercourse  with 
the  world  are  to  a  painter  of  manners — Fielding 
for  some  years  having*  been  a  country  squire, 
and  Smollett  a  surgeon's  mate  on  board  a  ship  of 
the  line.  Tom  Jones  is  the  most  celebrated  of 
Fielding's  works,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  al]«comic  romances.  The  author 
warmly  interests  us  in  the  fortunes  of  his  hero, 
involves  him,  by  a  series  of  incidents,  in  the  greats 
est  difficulties ;  and  again,  when  all  is  dark  and 
gloomy,  by  a  train  of  events,  at  once  natural  and 
extraordinary,  he  relieves  both  his  hero  and  his 
reader  from  distress.  Never  was  a  work  more  ad- 
mirably planned ;  not  a  single  circumstance  occurs 
which  does  not,  in  some  degree,  contribute  to  the 
catastrophe ;  and,  besides,  what  humour  and  nai' 
vetS,  what  wonderful  force  and  truth  in  the  deli- 
neation of  incident !  As  a  story,  Tom  Jones  seems 
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to  have  only  one  defect,  which  might  have  been  so 
easily  remedied,  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it 
should  have  been  neglected  by  the  author.  Jones, 
after  all,  proves  illegitimate,  when  there  would 
have  been  no  difficulty-  for  the  author  to  have 
supposed  that  his  mother  had  been  privately  mar- 
ried to  the  young  clergyman.  This  would  not 
only  have  removed  the  stain  from  the  birth  of  the 
hero,  but,  in  the  idea  of  the  reader,  would  have 
given  him  better  security  for  the  property  of  his 
uncle  AUworthy.  In  fact,  in  a  miserable  conti- 
nuation which  has  been  written  of  the  history  of 
Tom  Jones,  the  wrongheaded  author  (of  whom 
Blifil  was  the  favourite,)  has  made  his  hero  bring 
an  action  against  Tom  after  the  death  of  Mr  AU- 
worthy,  and  oust  him  from  his  uncle's  property. 

Of  the  writings  of  Smollett,  by  far  the  most 
original  is  Humphry  Clinker.  In  this  novel  the  au- 
ijior  most  successfully  executes,  what  had  scarce- 
ly ever  been  before  attempted — a  representation 
of  the  different  effects  which  the  same  scenes,  and 
persons,  and  transactions,  have  on  different  dis- 
positions and  tempers.  He  exhibits  through  the 
whole  work  a  most  lively  and  humorous  delinea- 
tion, confirming  strongly  the  great  moral  truth, 
that  happiness  and  all  our  feelings  are  the  result, 
Jess  of  external  circumstances,  than  the  constitu- 
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tioii4ifthem]n4f  In  his  otherwfkingv,  the  saflort 
•f  SmdleU;  are  moBt  admkrably  dfiUnealed-^thev 
mixture  of  rudeness  umI  tend^nstsSi  ■  their  aanrow 
prejudices — ^thoughtless  extravaganee  i  dauntless 
valour— 4ttid  warm  generosity.  In  his  Pevegftoe 
Ftddf  9  Ssiollet's  sea  characters  are  a  little  oa- 
licatuved)  hut  the  cfaariicter  of  Toni  Bowttsg,  in 
Eodericfc  Random,  has  tonaething  even  subline, 
and'wil  be  regarded  in  all  ages  as  a  bappj  os« 
hftitioq  of  Ihe^e  naval  heroes,  to  vhoDi  Britahi  js 
indebted  iot  so  muoh  of  her  happiness  and  glovy. 

JMthough,  as  has  been  already  mcntloDedy  it  Is 
not  my  4esign  to  enter  inta  a  minuto  considera- 
tion of  English  novels,  aa  analysis  of  which  would 
require  somo  volumes,  it  would  no|  be  proper 
altqgel^r  to  overlook  a  Romantic  species  of  no- 
vel, vdiich  seems  in  a  great  measure  peculiar  to 
the  English,  which  differs  in  soine  degree  firon 
any  fiction  of  which  I  have  yet  giv«i  an  account, 
and  which  {las  reeomipended  itself  tea  numerous 
dass  of  readers  by  exciting  powerful  emotions  of 
tevroTi. 

'^  Ihere  exists,^  says  an  el^ant  writer,  ^  Im 
every  breast  at  all  susc^tihle  of  the  infliienoe  of 
imagination,  the  gem  ^f  a  certain  superttitieus 
dsead  of  the  wo^d  unknown,  whidi  easily  suggests 
the  ideas  of  cemmteroe  with  it.    £Mltude— dnrk- 


r-whispiered  sbuiiclB-^-'^scdre  g^ikipBes  of 
objceto^  tend  to  raiee  in  the  mind  tftat  thbiHing^ 
drjjrsteiioiifl  tenor,  whicli  lun  for  its  object  ^  ih» 
poverlr  uaae^n,.  and  nughtier  fiur  f^ii  we^' " 

It  i«r  pettiap^  siAgular,  that  emotiioiis  s6  powers 
fuF  attd  uniTeAsal  shoilld  not  have  been  excited*  by 
fiction  aiti  av  earlier  period ;.  for  tfaisr  dpbbied  of  com*- 
position  cannot  be  traced  higher  thdn  Ite  Castle 
of  OtrantOy  by  Horace  Walpole. 

The  following  curious  account  of  the  origin  and 
eompoiition-of  tlH9  roniande  ii^  giyen  by  the  anzthop 
himself  in  a  letter  td  Mr  Cbl&,  dated  SttraNrberryw 
Hai>  March^  &,  176^1  ''  Ski^  I  coafesv  to  you 
what  waa  the  origin!  of  this  romance  ?  I  w^ed  oaio 
mornii^.  in  the  b^inning.  of  last  Juiie  from  w 
dreamy,  of  which  all  I  conld  vectywr  was,  that  I  had 
thought  myself  in  an*  ancient  castle,  (a  very  natu« 
Ksl  dream  for  a  head'  filled*  like  mine  with-Gotliic 
stoiy ,)  and  thftt  on  the  uppermost'  l^nnister  of  a 
great  stair-oase,  I  saw*  a  gigantic  hand  inamiouKt 
In  the  eveniag  i  sdt  down*  and  bdgan  to  writer 
without  knowing  in  the  least  what  I  intendedrtd 
say  or  relate;  The  irotk  grew  (nd  my  hands^  sjid 
I'  gi^ew  fond  of  it;  A)ddi  tiiat  B  was  Veney  gjiad  tMi 
Mak^  of  Bjay:  thing:  rather  liiaii  politics.  •  fii  sborfr^ 
I  was  so  engrossed  widi  my  taievwhit^  I  oonf^ 
j^etedinJiesS'tban'twii^ mmtlis,  diat«Be  eteninji 
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I  wrote  from  the  time  I  had  drunk  tea^  about  six 
o'clock)  till  half  an  hour  after  one  in  the  morning, 
when  my  hand  and  fingers  were  so  wearj^  that 
I  could  not  hold  the  pen  to  finish  the  sentence, 
but  left  Matilda  and  Isabella  talking  in  the  middle 
of  a  paragraph.  You  will  laugh  at  my  earnest- 
ness, but,  if  I  have  amused  you  by  retracing  with 
any  fidelity  the  manners  of  ancient  days,  I  am 
content." 

To  the  work,  however,  which  was  written  with 
so  much  interest,  Mr  Walpole  did  not  a£fix  his 
name,  but  published  it  as  a  translation  from  aa 
Italian  author,  whom  he  called  Onuphrio  Mont- 
alto  :  he  also  feigned  that  it  had  been  originally 
printed  in  black  letter  at  Naples,  in  1529,  and  that 
it  had  been  recently  discovered  in  the  library  of 
an  ancient  catholic  family  in  the  north  of  England. 
The  production  was  ill  received  on  its  first  appear- 
ance, and  the  extravagant  commendations  heaped 
on  the  imaginary  author  by. the  real  one,  appear 
abundantly  absurd,  now  that  the  deception  has 
been  discovered.  ; 

The  work  is  declared  by  Mr  Walpole  to  be  an 
attempt  to  blend  lihe  ancient  romance  and  modern 
novel ;  but,  if  by  the  ancient  romance  be  meant 
the  tales  of  chivalry,  the  extravagance  of  the  Cas- 
tle of  Otranto  has  no  resemblance  to  their  machi- 
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Bery*  What  analogy  have  skuUs  or  skeletons — 
sliding  panuels-*-damp  vaults — trap-doors — and 
dismal  apartments,  to  the  tented  fields  of  chi- 
valry and  its  airy  enchantments  ? 

It  has  been  much  doubted,  whether  the  Castle 
of  Otranto  was  seriously  or  comically  intended ; 
if  seriously,  it  is  a  most  feeble  attempt  to  excite 
awe  or  terror ;  an  immense  helmet  is  a  wretched 
instrument  for  inspiring  supernatural  dread,  and 
the  machinery  is  so  violent  that  it  destroys  the 
effect  it  was  intended  to  raise.  A  sword  which 
requires  a  hundred  men  to  lift  it — ^blood  dropping 
£rom  the  nose  of  a  statue — the  hero  imprisoned  in 
a  helmet,  resemble  not  a  first  and  serious  attempt 
at  a  new  species  of  composition,  but  look  as  if  de- 
vised in  ridicule  of  preceding  extravagance,  as 
Don  Quixote  was  written  to  expose  the  romances 
of  chivalry,  by  an  aggravated  representation  of 
their  absurdities.  > 

But,  whether  seriously  intended  ^  or  written  in 
jest,  the  story  of  the  Castle  of  Otranto  contains 
all  the  elements  of  this  species  of  composition. 
We  have  hollow  groans,  gothic  windows  that  ex- 
clude the  light,  and  trap-doors  with  flights  of 
steps  descending  to  dismal  vaults.  The  deport- 
ment|  too,  of  thedomestics,  the  womanish  terrors 
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ef  waiting'anaiidiE^  andthe-dielogrpnidumdfbyltiaiit 
comae  plea0aQtfie»«iid^ciiaiiloctiti<His^  ligy  t  beat 
imitated  ia  ail  simaiar  |»odiacttoQS«  JPor  thb  ki- 
congruity>  Mr  Walpole  offer*  as  im  apology,  that 
Shakspeave  was  the  model  he  €<^»ied,  who^  id  his 
deepest  taragedies,  has  inlroducod  the  eoarsehu*- 
noiur  of  gi^ye-diggers  and  cIuiBsy  jests  of  Robmr 
citiEens.  He  argues,  that  however  impoitant'iaay 
he  the  dttUeS)  and  ho«rever  grayo-aad  meiaiieKofy 
the  SQpsafeionS)  of  heroes  and  princes^  the  sasfie 
aifectioBS  are  not  stamped  on  iheiv^Hnestios^  at 
least  they  do  not  express  their-passions  in  the  seme 
dignified  tone,  and  the  oontrast  thus  produced 
between  the  suUime  oi  the  one,  and  the  navoeti 
of  the  other,  sets  the  pathetie  of  the  fi^raerin  a 
stronger  pdnt  of  view. 

The  Old  Bngiish  Baron,  written  by  €I(tfa  R^ve, 
and  publidbed  in  1780,  is  the  literary  ofipting  ef 
the  Castle  of  Otranto,  and,  like*it,  ^nges  on  the 
diseovery  of  a  murder  by  supernatural-  agency, 
and  the  consequent- restoration  of  the  rightful  heir 
to  his  titles  andfortune.  This  romance  is  announ- 
ced as  an  attempt  to  uidte  the  most  attractive  and 
interesting  circumstwices  of  the  ancient  romance 
wi^.the  incidents  and  feelings  ef  real  life.  The 
latter,  however,  are  soBietlmet  too  accurately  re* 


presented,  aad  .tilie  most  important  and  heroic, 
characters  in.  the  work  exhibit  a  natural  anxiiety 
sAnmi  settleneats,  stodcmg  o£  ^rms,  and  house- 
hold furniture,  which  ill  assimihites  with  the  gii* 
gantio  and  awful  features  of  the  Tomaiice.*-<^*'  Sir 
Philip  had  a  conference  with  Lord  Fitz-Owen,. 
oeQcerning  the  surrender  of  the  estate,  in  which 
h&  insisted  on  the  fiivniture,  and  stoeking  of  the 
fkmH  in  oensidention  of  the  arrears.  Lord  Fitz«<^ 
Owen lightly  msotioned  the  joung  man's  educa-* 
tioii  andeKp^nces.  Sir  J^iiiip^answer^d,  *  Tou  are 
right,  my  lordi  I  had  not  thought  of  this  point.' " 
And^agaki, '' '  You,  my  son,  shall  take  possession 
of  your  uncle's  house  and  estate,  only  obliging 
youto  pay  ta  each  of  your  younger  bcothers  the 
sun)  of  one  thousand  pounds/  "  The  baron  caught 
Sir  I^iiMp's  hand  ;  ''  *  Noble  sir,  I  will  be  your 
tenant  for  the  present.  My  casde  in  Wales  shall 
be  p9it  in  repm  in>  the  mean  time.  There  is  an^ 
other  houses  on  my /  estate  that  has  been  shut  up^ 
many  yearo.  I  will-  hare  it  repaired,  and  furnished' 
pireperfy  at  my  own  charge.' " 

The^bservations  on  the  romantic  speoies  of  no<N 
ixe),  may  ooodude  wilh  the  writings  q&  Mrs  Had* 
eMib,  since  these  who  Iblldwed  her  in  the  same 
path,  have  in  general  ioutated  her  manner  witib 
such  servility,  that  th^  have  j^oduced  little  that 
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is  new  either  in  incident  or  madiiiiery.  The  three 
most  celebrated  of  her  productions,  and  indeed 
the  only  ones  which  I  have  read,  are  the  Ro- 
mance of  the  Forest,  the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho, 
and  the  Italian,  or  Confessional  of  the  Black  Pe- 
nitents. 

Of  this  justly  celebrated  woman,  the  pAicipal 
object  seems  to  have  b6en  to  raise  powerful  emo- 
tions of  surprise,  awe,  and  especially  terror,  by 
means  and  agents  apparently  supematuraL  To 
efiect  this,  she  places  her  characters,  and  trans- 
ports her  readers,  amid  scenes  which  are  calcula^ 
ted  strongly  to  excite  the  mind,  and  to  predispose 
it  for  spectral  illusion :  gothic  castles,  gloomy  ab- 
beys, subterraneous  passages,  the  haunts  of  ban- 
ditti, the  sobbing  of  the  wind,  and  the  howling  of 
the  storm,  are  all  employed  for  this  purpose ;  and 
in  order  that  these  may  have  their  full  effect,  the 
principal  character  in  her  romances  is  always  a 
lovely  and  unprotected  female,  encompassed  with 
snares,  and  surrounded  by  villains.  But,  that  in 
which  the  works  of  Mrs  Radcliffe  chiefly  differ 
from  those  by  which  they  were  preceded  is,  that 
in  the  Castle  of  Otranto  and  Old  English  Baron, 
the  machinery  is  in  fact  supernatural,  whereas^ 
the  means  and  agents  employed  by  Mrs  Radcliffe 
are  in  reality  human,  and  such  as  can  be^  or^  at 
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kast,  are  professed  to  be,  explained  by  natural 
events.  By  these  means  she  certainly  excites  a 
very  powerful  interest,  as  the  reader  meanwhile 
experiences  the  full  impression  of  the  wonderful 
and  terrific  appearances ;  but  there  is  one  defect 
which  attends  this  mode  of  composition,  and  which 
seems  indeed  to  be  inseparable  from  it.  As  it  itf 
the  intention  of  the  author,  that  the  mysteries 
should  be  afterwards  cleared  up,  they  are  all 
mountains  in  labour,  and  even  when  she  is  suc- 
cessful in  explaining  the  marvellous  circumstances 
which  have  occurred,  we  feel  disappointed  that 
we  should  have  been  so  agitated  by  trifles.  But 
the  truth  is,  they  never  are  properly  explained, 
and  the  author,  in  order  to  raise  strong  emotions 
of  fear  and  horror  in  the  body  of  the  work,  is 
tempted  to  go  lengths,  to  account  for  which  the 
subsequent  explanations  seem  utterly  inadequate. 
Thus,  for  example,  afler  all  the  wonder  and  dis-. 
may,  and  terror  and  expectation,  excited  by  the 
mysterious  chamber  in  the  castle  of  Udolpho,  how 
much  are  we  disappointed  and  disgusted  to  find 
that  all  this  pother  has  been  raised  by  an  image 
of  wax  I  In  short,  we  may  say  not  only  of  Mrs 
Radcliffe's  castles,  but  of  her  works  in  general, 
that  they  abound  ^'  in  passages  that  lead  to  no- 
thing." 


Ill  Ike  writangt  of  this  author  thene  k  m  can* 
riderable  degree  of  oailSMmiJty  and  manneriBinv 
whidb  k  perhafn  the  case  with-  aU  the  production* 
of  a  stmng  and  origiiial  genius.  Her  lierotneB  to<» 
nearly,  resemble  each  other,  or  rather  they  possess 
hasdly  any  shade  of  difference.  They  have  att 
Uus  eyes  and  auburn;  hasr-^the  farm  of  each  o£ 
ihem.  has  *^  the  airy  lightness  of  a  nymph "-^thejf 
ase  aii  fbnd  of  watching  the  setting  sun,  and 
eatchiiig  the:  purpte  tints  of  evening,  and  the  yif 
▼id  gimr.  at  ftdiog  splendour  of  the  western  ho>- 
siaon.  Unfintuiiatdy  they  are  allr  likewise  early 
nsers.  i  say  unfortunately,  for  in  eveiy  exigency 
Mvs>  BJadclife^s  heveines  are  provided  with  a  pen- 
eil<and  papev,  and  the  sun  is  never  avowed  to  rise 
or  set  in  peace^  Hike  Tilburina  in  die  play,  tiiey 
are  **  inconsolflble  ta  the  minuet  in  Ariadne,"  and 
in  the  most  distressing  oircumstances  find  time  to 
eoeapose  sonnets  to  sunnrise^^the  bait,.a'se»«nympby 
a  lily,  or  a  butterfly. 

Mrs  Radclift  ia  indeed  too  lavish  of  her  land* 
soi^es^  aad^her  readers  have  fre^pient  occasion  to 
bment  that*  she  did  not  foUotw  the  example  of  Ms 
Puff  in  the  play,  ^  I  <^n  with  aelook  striking^, 
ti>  beget  all'  awAil  attention  in  the  audience— it 
allro  marks'  the  timcywliich  is  fi>ur  o'dock  in- the 
morning,  and  saves  a  description  of  the  rising  suoi 
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and  a  great  deal  about  gilding  the  eostecn  Immis- 
phere."  It  must  be  owned,  licifever,  that  the 
landseapes  of  Mrs  Radelilfe  are  eminently  beauti- 
ful, and  their  only  fault  is  their  too  tequent  re- 
cutrence.  It  would  perhap  haye  puzzled  Wil- 
liam of  Wyckham  to  comprehend  like  plan  of  Her 
Gothic  castles,  but  they  are  suffieientiy  vast,  in- 
tricate, and  gloomy.  Nor  does  this  writer  excel 
only  in  painting  rural  nature,  the  accidents  of  light 
and  shade,  or  castles  and  forests,  but  in  descrip- 
laons  of  the  ^ect  of  music,  and,  in  short,  she  is 
eminent  for  picturesque  delineation  in  genercd— 
for  every  thing  by  which  the  imagination  or  senses 
are  affected.  I  know  not  that  a  more  striking 
portrait  is  any  wha*e  exhibited  than  that  of  Sche- 
doni ;  and  the  strong  impression  he  midces  on 
our  fancy  is  perhaps  chiefly  owing  to  the  very 
powerful  painting  which  is  given  of  his  external 
appearance. 

Of  the  arts  of  composition,  one  of  those  most 
frequently  employed  by  Mrs  Radclife,  and  which 
also  arises  from  her  love  of  picturesque  effect,  is 
contrast — or  the  making  scenes  of  different  cha- 
racters or  qualities  succeed  and  relieve  each  other. 
In  this  circumstance  at  least  the  Mv  writer  agrees 
with  Mr  Puff: 

Puffi  You  have  no  more  cannon  to  fire  ? 
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Prompter  Jrom  wiihin.  No,  sir ! 

Puffl  Now  then  for  soft  music. 

Mrs  Radcliffe  makes  her  soft  music  succeed 
her  cannon  with  considerable  felicity.  Thus  Emi- 
ly is  conducted  by  Bertrand  and  Ugo  to  a  sweet 
cottage  at  the  foot  of  the  Appenines,  previous  to 
the  siege  of  the  gloomy  castle  of  Udolpho,  in 
which  ghastly  fabric  she  is  soon  afterwards  repla- 
ced. In  the  Romance  of  the  Forest  also,  not  sa- 
tisfied with  Adeline's  visit  to  the  dreary  tomb,  and 
her  journey  with  her  treacherous  guide  through 
the  midnight  obscurity  of  the  forest,  she  intro- 
duces a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  as  is  like- 
wise done  in  Emily's  journey  from  Udolpho,  in 
order  to  contrast  more  strongly  the  gay  magni- 
ficence and  soothing  beauty  of  the  villa  of  the 
marquis.  . 

Akin  to  this  distribution  of  light  and  shade,  and 
in  order  to  produce  still  farther  efiects  of  contrast 
and  v^iety,  there  is  a  servant  introduced  into  all 
these  romances,  who  is  reconunended  to  us  by 
simplicity  and  fidelity-r— Annette  in  Udolpho,  and 
in  the  other  two,  Jeronimo  and  Peter.  In  the 
Romance  of  the  Forest,  the  venerable  La  Luc, 
accompanied  by  his  daughter  and  Adeline,  visits 
the  Glaciers,  and  we  are  in  the  first  place  stunned 
by  a  description  of  cataracts,  and  made  giddy  with 
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precipices,  lakes,  and  mountains — *^  they  seated 
themselves/'  continues  the  author,  *^  on  the  grass, 
under  the  shade  of  some  high  trees,  near  the 
ruins.  An  opening  in  the  woods  afforded  a  Tiew 
of  the  distant  Alps — ^the  deep  silence  of  solitude 
reigned.  For  some  time  they  were  lost  in  medi- 
tation. 

**  Adeline  felt  a  sweet  complacency,  such  as  she 
had  long  been  a  stranger  to.  Looking  at  La  Luc, 
she  perceived  a  tear  stealing  down  his  cheeky 
while  the  elevation  of  his  mind  was  strongly  ex* 
pressed  on  his  countenance.  He  turned  on  Clara 
his  eyes,  which  were  now  filled  with  tenderness, 
and  made  an  effort  to  recover  himself. 

*^  The  stillness  and  total  seclusion  of  the  scene, 
said  Adeline,  those  stupendous  mountains,  the 
gloomy  grandeur  of  these  woods,  together  with 
that  monument  of  faded  glory,  on  which  the  hand 
of  time  is  so  emphatically  impressed,  diffuse  a  sa- 
cred enthusiasm  over  the  mind,  and  awaken  sen- 
sations truly  sublime. 

**  La  Luc  was  going  to  speak,  but  Peter  coming 
forward,  desired  to  know  whether  he  had  not  bet- 
ter open  the  wallet,  as  he  fancied  his  honour  and 
the  young  ladies  must  be  main  hungry,  jogging 
#n  so  far,  up  hill  and  down,  before  dinner.   They 
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Bckiiawle4|ed  the  trulh  of  honest  Peter'fl  sUflpi- 
ok»»  fmd  took  the  hfaiU" 

In  all  her  uA^er  ctevaders^  Mn  RiEdd^e  is  «&• 
mnaely  fimd  of  dBhaeatkig  their  circwnlocutioA— » 
their  habit  <^an6l7eriiigfroin  the|K>iiit,  or  gs^gs, 
needless  decail  of  trivifd  circumstances,  when  the 
enquirer  is  on  the  gasp  of  expectation,  and  l^e 
iitniost  expedkioa  is  requisite.  I  shall  gire  the 
first  instance  that  occurs  to  me.  ^<  Pcfter/'  aays 
the  author,  <*  having  been  one  da^  to  Avbaiae  Ar 
the  weeklj  supply  of  piovisionSi  illumed  lifilk 
inteiligence  that  awakened  in  La  Mdtte  ttew  ap» 
preh^Msion  and  anxiety* 

^*  Oh,  sir,  I've  heard  sometfati^  that  has  abto*- 
nished  me,  as  well  it  may,  (cried  Pefer)«-«4itid  so 
it  will  you  when  yoa  come  to  know  ft.  As  I  Was 
Striding  in  the  blacksmith's  shop  wfafle  the^sosilh 
was  driving  a  nail  into  the  hbrse's  shoe  (hy  die  bye 
the  horse  lost  it  in  an  odd  w8y)*^I'll  tell  ymi»  sb^ 
how  it  wasi 

^*  Nay,  pr'ythee,  leave  it  till  afkother  time^  and 
go  on  with  your  stOry« 

*^  Why»  then,  air^  as  I  was  standing  ia  the 
Uacksmiih's  idiop,  comes  in  a  man  with  a  pipe 
IB  hb  ftiouth,  imd  a  large  ponch  of  tobacco  in  hk 
hand. 
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**  Wdl^what  has  the  pipe  to  do  with  the 

«tory  ? 

**  NaVy  sir,  yoa  ptit  me  out :  I  can't  go  on  tin- 
lesB  70U  let  me  tell  it  my  own  way*  As  I  was 
flajritkg  widi  a  pipe  in  his  niouth*-^!  think  I  wa« 
there,  your  honour  ?• 

«  Yes,  yes. 

**  He  sets  himself  down  on  the  bench,  and  t»- 
Idag  the  pipe  fh»n  hm  mouth,  says  to  the  blacks 
smith,  ^  Ndghbour,  do  you  know  any  body  of 
the  name  of  La  Motte  hereabouts  ?'->-Ble8S  your 
honour,  I  turned  all  of  a  cold  sweat  in  a  minute ! 
Is  not  your  honour  well  ?  shall  I  fetch  you  any 
thing? 

«  No — ^but  be  brief  in  your  narration* 

**  La  Motte !  La  Matte !  said  the  blacksmith,  I 
think  I  have  heard  the  name.  Have  you  so?  said 
I ;  you're  cunning  then,  for  there's  no  such  penxm 
hereabouts  to  my  knowledge. 

"  Fool !  why  did  jrou  say  that  ? 

^*  Because  I  did  not  want  them  to  know  your 
honour  was  here ;  and  if  I  had  not  managed  very 
cleverly,  they  would  have  found  mefout"  In 
short,  it  appeara  by  the  sequel  that  honest  Peter 
managed  so  very  cleverly,  that  they  by  this  very 
management  did  find  him  out. 

VOL.  Ill*  2  n 
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It  is  impossible  to  give  any  specimen  of  tbe 
terrific  scenes  of  Mrs  Radcliffe,  as  their  effect  de- 
pends on  the  previous  excitement  of  the  mind. 
They  are  in  general  admiriably  .contrived  in  cir- 
cumstances of  time,  place,  and  other  incidents,  to 
excite  awe  and  apprehension..  <<  A  fiice  shrouded 
in  a  cowl,"  says  a  writer  whom  I  have  frequently 
quoted,  '*  a  narrative  suddenly  suspended — deep 
guUt  half-revealed — ^the  untold  secrets  of  a  prison 
house,  affect  the  mind  more  poweifully.than  any 
regular  or  distinct  images  of  danger  or  of  woe.' 
Mrs  Radcliffe  accordingly,  by  interspersing  cer- 
tain mysterious  hints,  gives  ftdl  scope  to  conjec- 
ture and  alarm,  and  aggravates  the  terrible,  by 
leaving  room  to  suppose  that  what  she  describes 
is  little  in  comparison  with  what  is  afterwards  to 
be  revealed.  >  By  the  involuntary  expressions  of 
her  guilty  characters,  she  presents  them  to  our 
view  as  groaning  under  the  consciousness  of  some 
dreadful  crime»  which  is  constantly  present  to 
their  imaginations,  but  of  which  the  remembrance 
does  not  prevent  them  from  the  perpetration  of 
new  'atrocities.  In  short,  in  the  hands  of  Mrs 
Radcliffe,  not  merely  the  trampling  of  a  steed,  and 
the  pauses  of  the  ^  wind,  but,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, even  common  footsteps  and  the  shutting 
of  a  door  become  sublime  and  terrible. 
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Of  the  three  great  works  of  Mrs  Radcliffe,  the 
Bomance  of  the  Forest,  which  was  suggested  by 
one  of  the   Causes  Celebresy  is  perhaps  on  the 
whole,  and  as  a  whole,  the  most  interesting  and 
perfect  in  its  fable.     Abounding  less  in  powerful 
writing  than  either  of  the  others,  the  story  is  more 
naturally  conducted,  and  is  clogged  with  fewer 
improbabilities.     Indeed,  the  apparently  super- 
jiatural  circumstances  are  accounted  for  at  the 
jend  of  the  romance  in  such  a  manner  as  scarcely 
to  disappoint  the  reader,  or  to  appear  inadequate 
to  the  emotions  of  surprise  and  terror,  which  had 
been  raised  in  the  course  of  the  work.  The  begin- 
ning of  the  romance  is  such  as  strongly  to  awaken 
interest ;  the  mjrsterious  flight  of  La  Motte — the 
manner  in  which  the  heroine  of  the  story  is  in- 
trusted to  him — ^the  romantic  forest  and  ruined 
abbey  in  which  he  takes  shelter — ^his  alarms  for 
discovery — ^the  arrival  of  his  son — ^his  visits  to  the 
awful  tomb  in  the  forest— the  introduction  of  the 
.wicked  Marquis  de  Montalt,  his  deep-laid  plots 
and  sudden  change  of  conduct  towards  Adeline, 
are  all  described  in  the  most  forcible  manner.  We 
.are  delighted  with  the  wild  and  romantic  sedusion 
of  the  abbey,  and  the  spectral  part  of  the  story 
(if  I  may  so  express  myself)  is  not  exaggerated 
nor  overcharged.    There  is  scarcely  to  be  found 
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in  any  work  of  fiction,  a  more  beautiful  picture 
than  that  of  La  Luc  and  his  family  in  the  third 
Yolume ;  and  it  shows  that  Mrs  Radcliffe  was  ca- 
pable of  painting,  not  merely  the  general  features 
of  the  personages  in  a  romance,  but  the  finer  traits 
of  character  in  a  novel  of  real  life.  Clara  de  Luc 
is  the  most  interesting  female  character  in  the  vo- 
lames  of  Mrs  Radclifie.  In  the  Romance  of  the 
Forest  abo  we  are  less  fatigued  with  landscape^ 
tiban  in  the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho  or  the  Italian. 
It  is  true,  that  the  heroine  Adeline  is  pretty  libe- 
ral of  her  poesy,  but  in  this  case  we  are  warned 
of  our  danger,  and  can  avoid  it ;  whereas  in  prose 
we  have  no  previous  notice,  and  are  finrced  to  ob- 
serve the  purple  tints,  and  all  the  other  tints 
which  occur,  or  in  the  course  of  ages  may  occur 
at  sun-rise  or  sun-set,  lest  we  may  unwarily  pass 
over  and  lose  any  of  the  incidents. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  last  volume  of  the 
Italian,  or  that  portion  of  it  which  relates  to  the 
Inquisition,  has  not  been  managed  with  more  skiD, 
as,  by  its  improbability  and  exaggeration,  it  in  a 
great  measure  destroys  the  very  powerful  interest 
which  the  other  parts  of  the  romance  are  calcula- 
ted to  inspire.  Schedoni  is  wonderfully  well  paint- 
ed ;  and  his  appearance^  his  mysteriousnefls,  and 
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the  notion  with  which  we  are  stronglj  impvdBsed, 
of  his  hariBg  committed  horrible  and  unheard-of 
crimes^  strongly  excite  our  cariosity  and  interest* 
The  Neapolitan  landscapes  in  this  romance  are 
truly  beautiful ;  nor  are  the  scenes  of  terror  less 
forcibly  pourtrayed.  How  many  accumulated  cir-* 
cumstances  of  danger  thrOl  us  with  alarm^  in  the 
description  of  the  escape  of  Vivaldi  and  Ellena 
from  the  conyent !  How  deeply  are  we  impressed 
by  the  midnight  examination  of  the  corse  of  Bi* 
anchi,  and  the  atrocious  conference  of  the  Mar* 
cbesa  with  Schedoni^  in  the  dim  twilight  of  the 
diurch  of  San  Nicolo  !  But,  beyond  all,  the  whole 
portion  of  tha  w(»'k,  from  where  Ellena  is  con* 
yeyed  to  the  desolate  house  of  Spalatro  on  the 
sea-shore,  to  the  chapter  where  she  is  conducted 
home  by  Sehedoni,  is  in  the  first  style  of  excel- 
lence, and  has  neither  been  exceeded  in  dramatic 
nor  romantic  fiction.  The  terror  is  not  such  as  is 
excited  by  the  moving  of  old  tapestry,  a  picture 
with  a  black  veil,  the  howling  of  the  wind  in  a 
dark  passage,  or  a  skeleton  in  a  comer,  with  a 
rusty  dagger  lying  at  its  side ;  but  is  that  which 
is  raised  by  a  delineation  of  guilt,  horror,  and.re-> 
morse,  which,  if  Shakspeare  has  equalled,  he  has 
not  surpassed.  A  scene  between  Schedoni  and 
Spalatro,. before  and  after  the  former  enters  the 
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apartment  of  EUena,  with  a  design  to  murder  her, 
is  perhaps  the  most  striking  that  has  ever  been 
displayed.  The  conversation,  too,  of  the  guide 
who  conducts  EUena  and  Schedoni  through  the 
forest,  after  they  leave  Spalatro,  and  the  whole 
conduct  of  Schedoni  on  the  occasion,  is  admirably 
painted* 

The  style  of  Mrs  Radcliffe  is  not  pure,  and  is 
sometimes  even  ungrammatical,  but  in  general  it 
is  rich  and  forcible.  Her  poetry,  like  her  prose, 
principally  consists  in  picturesque  delineation. 

On  the  whole,  the  species  of  composition  which 
we  have  just  been  considering,  though  neither  very 
instructive  in  its  nature,  nor  so  fitted,  as  some  other 
kinds  of  fictitious  writing,  to  leave  agreeable  im- 
pressions on  the  mind,  is  not  without  its  value.  To 
persons  who  are  occupied  with  very  severe  and  se- 
rious studies,  romances  of  this  kind  afford  per- 
haps a  better  relaxation  than  those  which  approach 
more  nearly  to  the  common  business  of  life.  The 
general  tendency,  too,  of  all  these  terrific  works 
is  virtuous.  The  wicked  marquis,  or  villain- 
ous monk,  meet  at  length  the  punishment  they 
deserve,  while  the  happy  heroine,  imdisturbed 
by  hobgoblins,  or  the  illusions '  created  by  the 
creaking  of  doors,  sobbing  of  the  wind,  or  partial 
gleams  of  lights  discovers  at  length  that  the  ter- 
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lific  castlei  or  mouldering  abbey,  in  which  she  had 
been  alarmed  or  tormented,  is  a  part  of  her  own 
domain,  and  enjoys  in  connubial  happiness  the 
extensive  property  of  which  she  had  unjustly  beea 
deprived.  All  this  may  be  very  absurd,  but  life 
perhaps  has  few  things  better  than  sitting  at  the 
chimney-comer  in  a  winter  evening,  after  a  well- 
spent  day,  and  reading  such  absurdities. 

The  above  divisions  of  the  Serious,  Comic,  and 
Romantic  novels,  comprehend  the  great  propor- 
tion of  English  prose  fictions.  In  this  country  we 
have  had  few  of  those. works  in  which  fable  and 
history  ^e  blended,  and  which  form  so  extensive 
a  class  of  French  novels.  With  the  .exception, 
perhaps,  of  the  Citizen  of  the  World,  we  have  no 
production  of  any  celebrity  resembling  the  Jew- 
ish Spy,  or  Persian  Letters,  and  in  which  various 
remarks  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  country 
are  presented  through  the  supposed  medium  of  a 
foreigner,  unbiassed  by  the  liabits  and  associations 
of  a  native.  In  the  class  of  Fairy  and.  Oriental 
Tales,  we  are  equally  deficient ;  but  in  that  of  the 
Voyages  Imaginaires,  no  nation  of  Europe  has 
produced  three  performances  of  equal  merit  with 
Robinsorif  Crusoe,  Gulliver's  Travels,  and  Gau* 
dentio  di  Lucca. 
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De  Foe  and  Swift,  the  aatluNS  of  the  two  &r- 
mer  (tf  these  works,  though  differing  very  widelj 
m  education,  opinicuiSy  and  charaeter,  have  at  the 
same  time  some  strong  points  of  resemblance^ 
Both  are  remarkable  for  the  una&cted  simplicity 
of  their  narratives— «both  intermingle  so  many  mi- 
nute circumstances,  and  state  so  particulaFly  names 
of  persons,  and  dates,  and  places,  that  the  reader 
is  involuntarily  surprised  into  a  persuasion  of  their 
teuth.  It  seems  impossible  that  what  is  so  artless- 
ly told  should  be  k  fiction,  ei^edb^y  as  the  narra- 
tors begin  the  account  of  their  voyages  with  such 
^references  to  persons  living,  or  whom  they  assert 
to  be  alive,  and  whose  place  of  residence  is  so  ao 
cnrately  mentioned,  that  one  is  led  to  believe  a  re- 
lation must  be  genuine  which  could,  if  false,  have 
been  so  easily  convicted  of  falsehood.  The  inci- 
dents, too,  are  so  very  circumstantial,  that  we  think 
it  impossible  they  cocdd  have  been  mentioned  un*^ 
less  they  had  been  real  For  example,  instead  of 
telling  us,  like  other  writers,^  that  Robinson  Crusoe 
in  his  first  voyage  was  shipwrecked,  and  giving  a 
mere  general  description  of  mountainous  billows, 
piercing  shrieks,  and  other  concomitants  of  a  tem- 
pest, De  Foe  immediately  verifies  his  narrative  by 
an  enumeration  of  particulars. — ^*  So  partly  row* 
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ing/'  says  he,  **  and  partly  diiYing,  our  boat  went 
away  to  the  northward,  sloping  towards  the.shore, 
almost  as  far  as  Wlnterton»Ness.  But  we  made 
slow  way  towards  the  shore ;  nor  were  we  able  to 
reach  it  till,  being  past  the  light-house  at  Winter- 
ton,  the  shore  falls  off  to  the  westward  towards 
Cromer,  and  so  the  land  broke  off  a  little  the  yIo* 
lence  of  the  wind." 

Those  minute  references  immediately  lead  us  to 
give  credit  to  the  whole  narrative,  since  we  think 
they  would  hardly  have  been  mentioned  unleu 
they  had  been  true.  The  same  circumstantial  de- 
tail of  facts  is  remarkable  in  Gulliver's  Travels^ 
and  we  are  led  on  by  them  to  a  partial  belief  in 
the  most  improbable  narrations.' 

Biit  the  moral  of  Robinson  Crusoe  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Gulliver's  Travels.  In  the  for- 
mer we  are  delighted  with  the  spectacle  of  difficul- 
ty overcome,  and  with  the  power  of  human  inge- 
nuity and  contrivance  to  provide  not  only  accom- 
modation but  comfort,  in  the  most  unfavourable 
circumstances.  Never  did  human  being  excite> 
more  S3rmpathy  in  his  &te  than  this  shipwrecked 
mariner :  we  enter  into  all  his  doubts  and  difficult 

'  There  is  a  good  deal  of  this  style  of  writiog  in  a  French 
work  already  mentioned,  Sadear*s  Voyage  to  Aattralasia* 
written  by  Galiriel  de  Foi£ni,aboat  the  year  16T6. 
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ties,  and  every  rusty  nail  which  he  acquires  fills  us 
with  satisfaction.  We  thus  learn  to  appreciate  our 
own  comforts,  and  we  acquire,  at  the  same  time, 
a  habit  of  activity  ;  but,  above  all,  we  attain  a  trust 
and  devout  confidence  in  divine  miercy  and  good* 
ness.  The  author  also,  by  placing  his  hero  in  an 
uninhabited  island  in  the  Western  Ocean,  had  an 
opportunity  of  introducing  scenes  which,  with  the 
merit  of  truth,  have  all  the  wildness  and  horror 
of  the  most  incredible  fiction.  That  foot  in  the 
sand — Those  Indians  who  land  on  the  solitary 
shore  to  devour  their  captives,  fill  us  with  alarm 
and  terror,  and,  after  being  relieved  from  the  fear 
of  Crusoe  perishing  by  famine,  we  are  agitated  by 
new  apprehensions  for  his  safety.  The  deliver- 
ance of  Friday,  and  the  whole  character  ^f  that 
young  Indian,  are  painted  in  the  most  beautiful 
manner ;  and,  in  short,  of  all  the  works  of  fiction 
that  have  ever  been  composed,*  Robinson  Crusoe 
is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  instructive. 

The  moral  effect  of  Gulliver's  Travels  is  very 
different.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to  say 
that  the  author  had  an  express  design  to  blacken 
and  calumniate  human  nature,  but  at  least  his 
work  betrays  evident  marks  of  a  diseased  imagi- 
nation and  a  lacerated  heart — in  short,  of  that 
frame  of  mind  which  led  him  in  the  epitaph  hc^ 
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•omposedfor  himself^  to  describe  the  tomb  as  the 
abode,  Ubi  saeva  indignatio  uUeritts  cor  lacerare 
nequiU  We  rise,  accordiDgly,  from  Gulliver's  Tra- 
vels; not  as  from  the  work  of  De  Foe,  exulting  in 
our  nature,  but  giddy,  and  selfish,  and  discontent- 
ed, and,  from  some  parts,  I  may  almost  say  bru- 
tified.  The  general  effect,  indeed,  of  works  of  sa- 
tire and  humour  is  perhaps  little  favourable  to  the 
mind,  and  they  are  only  allowable,  and  may  be 
read  with  profit,  when  employed  as  the  scourges 
of  vice  or  folly. 

Gaudentio  di  Lucca  is  generally,  and,  I  beli^vei 
on  good  grounds,  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  the 
celebrated  Berkeley,  bishop  of  Cloyne,  one  of  the 
most  profound  philosophers  and  virtuous  vision* 
aries  of  his  age.  We  are  told,  in  the  life  of  this 
celebrated  man,  that  Plato  was  his  favourite  au- 
thor ;  and,  indeed,  of  all  English  writers,  Berkeley 
has  most  successfully  imitated  the  style  and  man- 
ner of  that  philosopher.  It  is  not  impossible, 
therefore,  that  the  fanciful  Republic  of  the  Gre- 
cian sage  may  have  led  Berkeley  to  write  Gauden- 
tio di  Lueca,  of  which  the  principal  object,  appa- 
rently, is  to  describe  a  faultless  and  patriarchal 
form  of  government.  This  representation  of  per- 
fection and  happiness  is  exhibited  in  the  journey 
•f  Gaudentio  di  Lucca  to  Mezzoramia^  a  country 
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in  the  heart  of  the  deserts  of  Africa,  whose  inha- 
bitants had  lived  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  in  a  region  inaccessible,  except  by  the 
road  by  which  Gaudentio  was  carried  thither. 
This  Italian  having  followed  a  sea-£ftring  life,  wa» 
taken  by  corsairs,  and  conveyed  to  Alexaodria*  He 
was  there  sold  to  one  of  the  chiefs,  or  pophars,  of 
this  unknown  country,  who  had  come  to  Egypt 
on  mercantile  speculation.     The  best  and  most 
striking  part  of  the  work  is  the  description  of  the 
journey  across  the  desert  sands,  which  the  tra* 
veUers  traverse  on  dromedaries,  and  which  are 
happily  contrasted  with  those  stations  that  lay  on 
the  road,  where  they  sought  repose  and  shelterr 
The  region  which  Gaudentio  finaUy  reaches  is 
described  as  a  terrestrial  paradise,  and  its  govern- 
ment, laws,  and  customs,  are  what  the  author 
conceives  to  be  most  perfect  in  civil  polity  and 
social  intercourse.     His  views  are  somewhat  fan* 
tastie,  but  not  so  visionary  as  those  exhibited  in 
the  Utopia.  During  his  abode  in  this  happy' land, 
Gaudentio,  who  had  been  discovered  to  be  the 
grand-nephew  of  the  master  whom  he  had  follow- 
ed to  Mezzoramia,  is  treated  with  much  distinc- 
tion, and,  at  length,  espouses-  the  daughter  of  the 
pophar..     But  after  a  residence  of  twenty-five 
j.e2ffB,  having  lost  bis  wife  and  children,  he  sets 
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out  for  his  own  countiy^  and,  after  some  adven- 
tores,  Hrrives  at  Bolc^a,  where  he  is  arrested  bjr 
the  inqaisition,  and  forced  to  give  an  account  of 
hiB  adventures. 

.  The  style  of  this  work  is  extremely  pure,  and 
aome  of  the  incidents,  especially  that  of  the  Grand 
Vizier's  daughter,  who  was  afterwards  sultana^ 
exceedingly  well  managed.  The  portrait  of  llie 
English  Freethinker,  towards  the  end  of  die  work, 
is  skilfully  drawn,  and  the  absurdity  of  the  arga- 
xnents  of  Hobbes  very  humorously  displayed. 

From  the  popularity  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  many- 
compositions  of  a  similar  description  appeared  in 
England  towards  the  middle  of  last  century.  Such 
are  the  **  Travels  and  Adventures  of  William  Bing- 
field,  Esq.  ;*'  and  also  the  ''  Life  and  Adventures 
of  John  Daniel,  containing  his  Shipwreck  with 
One  Companion  on  a  Desolate  Island :  his  acci- 
dental Discovery  of  a  Woman.  Their  peopling 
of  the  Island.  Also  a  Description  of  an  Eagle 
invented  by  his  Son  Jacob,  on  which  he  flew  to 
the  Moon,  with  some  Account  of  its  Inhabitants. 
His  Return,  and  accidental  Fall  into  the  Habitation 
of  a  Sea-Monster,  with  whom  he  lived  Two  Years.'' 
Of  all  these  fictions,  the  best  is  the  Voy^e  of  Peter 
Wilkins,  which  wa^  written  about  1750,  and  has 
now  ftdlen  into  unmerited  neglect.   In  that  work, 
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the  simplicity  of  the  language  of  De  Foe,  and  also 
several  of  the  incidents  of  his  most  celebrated  pro- 
'  duction  have  been  happily  imitated.  As  in  Robin- 
son Crusoe,  Peter  Wilkins  is  a  mariner,  who,  af- 
ter undergoing  various  calamities  at  sea,  is  thrown 
on  a  distant  uninhabited  shore.  He  is  furnished 
with  stores,  utensils,  and  provisions,  from  the 
wreck  of  the  ship  in  which  he  had  sailed.  De  Foe, 
however,  confines  himself  to  incidents  withm  the 
sphere  of  possibility,  while  the  unknown  author 
of  Peter  Wilkins  has  related  many  supernatural 
-adventures — ^he  has  also  created  a  new  species  of 
beings,  which  are  amongst  the  most  beautiful  off- 
springs of  imagination,  and  have  been  acknowled- 
ged in  the  Curse  of  Kehama,  as  the  origm  of  the 
Glenddveers : — 


The  loveliest  lace  of  all  of  heavenly  birth, 
Hoveriog  witl^  genUe  motion  o'er  the  earth, 

Aroid  the  moonlight  air, 
In  sportive  flight  still  floating  round  and  round. 


I  have  now  finished  what  I  proposed  to  write 
on  the  History  and  Progress  of  Fiction.  To  some 
of  my  readers  I  may  appear,  perhaps^  to  have 
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dwelt  too  shortly  on  some  topics,  and  to  have  be« 
ftowed  a  disproportionate  attention  on  others ;  nor 
is  it  improbable  that  in  a  work  of  such  extent  and 
variety,  omissions  may  have  occurred  of  what 
ought  not  to  have  been  neglected.  Such  defects 
were  inseparable  from  an  enquiry  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  must  have,  in  some  degree,  existed  even 
if  I  could  have  bestowed  on  it  undivided  attention, 
and  if,  instead  of  a  relaxation,  it  had  been  my  sole 
employment.  I  shall  consider  myself,  however,  as 
having  effiscted  much  if  I  turn  to  this  subject  the 
attention  of  other  writers,  whose  opportunities  of 
doing  justice  to  it  are  more  favourable  than  my 
own.  A  work,  indeed,  of  the  kind  I  have  under* 
.taken,  is  not  of  a  nature  to  be  perfected  by  a  sin- 
gle individual,  and  at  a  first  attempt,  but  must  be 
the  result  of  successive  investigations.  By  the  as- 
Bistance  of  preceding  researches  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, the  labour  of  the  future  enquirer  will  be  abrid- 
ged, and  he  will  thus  be  enabled  to  correct  the 
mistakes,  and  supply  the  deficiencies^  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  him. 
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JEAN  PIERRE  CAMUS 

was  bom  at  Paris,  1583,  of  a  family  of  some  distinction : 
he  was  elevated  to  the  bishopric  of  Beley  before  he  was 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  in  this  situation  was  re- 
markable for  the  conscientious  discharge  of  his  ecdesiaso 
tical  duties :  he  was  much  beloved  by  the  protestants, 
but  drew  on  himself  the  hatred  of  the  monks,  against 
whom  he  declaimed  and  wrote  without  intermission  for 
many  years.  In  1639,  Camus  resigned  his  bishopric,  and 
retired  to  an  abbacy  in  Normandy,  granted  him  by  the 
king.  Afterwards,  however,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  ac- 
cept of  ecclesiastical  preferment,  and  was  nominated  to 
the  bishopric  of  Arras ;  but  before  his  bulls  arrived  from 
Rome,  he  died  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  in  1669, 
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iud  was  carried,  in  compliance  with  his  instructioiia^  to 
the  hospital  of  Incurables. 

The  numerous  sermons  he  delivered,  some  of  which 
were  afterwards  pubh'shed,  are  remarkable  for  their 
naivelL  One  day  pronouncing  a  discourse^  which  he 
had  been  appointed  to  preach  before  the  Trois  Etats,  he 
asked,  *^  What  would  our  fathers  have  said  to  have  seen 
offices  of  judicature  fn*  the  hands  9f  women  and  child* 
ren  ?  What  remains  but  to  admit,  Hkd  the  Roman  eno- 
peror,  horses  to  the  parliament  ^  And  why  not»  since  so 
many  asses  have  got  in  already  ?"  He  also  said  one  day 
from  the  pulpit,  that  a  skiglB  parson  might  blasphemy 
lie,  or  commit  murder,  but  there  was  another  sin  so  great 
qu*  ilfalloit  etre  deux  de  le  commettrti  In  somewhat 
better  taste  was  his  appeal  tothet^harity  of  a  numerous 
auditory. — **  Messieurs,  on  rccommande  a  vos  charit^s 
une  jeune  dan^tselle  q^i  n^'ap^as^jE  i)^^bien  pour  faire 
t^oeu  de  PauvretiP  A  great  number  of  similar  anecdotes 
.concerning  Camut^though  not  implidtly  tab«  dq[)»n<W 
.00^  may  be  found  in  the  Men^an^ 
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SCARRON. 

FauI'Scarron  was  born  at  Paris  in  1610.  He  was  of  a 
i^especCable  family,  and  was  son  to  a  man  of  considerable 
fbrtune.  After  the  death  of  his  mother  his  father  agatti 
married.  Scarron  became  an  object  of  aversion  to  this 
secdnd  wife,  and  was,  in  a  manner,  driven  from  his  pa»> 
temal  mansion.  He  assumed  the  clerical  habit,  which 
%a!s  by  no  means  consonant  to  his  disposition,  travelled 
into  Italy,  and  at  lifs  return  continued  to  reside  in  Paris; 
A  gheat  part  of  his  youth  was  passed  in  the  'society  of 
i^arion  de  Lorme  and  Ninon  L'Enclos,  whose  gaiety; 
joined  to*  their  mild  and  accommodating  morality,  may 
have  contributed,  in  som^  degree,  to  form  the  disposition 
of  Sbarron.  The  excesses  in  which  he  engaged  destroyed 
his  constitution— an  acrid  humour  is  said  to  have  distil- 
led 6n  his  nerves,  and  to  have  baffled  all  the  skill"  of  his 
physicians.  At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  be  was  seized 
with  sciatica  and  rheumatism,  and  the  most  singular  conv- 
t)l(dttion  of  painful  and  debilitating  dfsorders ;  the  ap- 
proach of  these  distempers  is  said  to  have  been  accelera- 
ted by  a  frolic,  in  which  he  engaged  during  a  carnival,  it^ 
which  he  disguised  himself  as  a  savage,  and  being  httnt^ 
cd  by  the  mob^  was  forced  for  some  time  to  conceal  him* 
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self  from  his  pursuers  in  a  marsh.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  cause,  he  was,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  reduced  to 
that  state  of  physical  reprobation^  which  he  describes  in 
a  picture  he  has  drawn  of  himselfl  **  My  person  was 
formerly  well  made,  though  little ;  my  disorder  has  short* 
ened  it  a  foot ;  my  legs  and  thighs  first  formed  an  ob- 
tuse angle,  and  at  length  an  acute  angle;  my  thighs  and 
bod}'  form  another  angle;  and  my  head  reclines  on  my 
breast,  so  that  I  am  a  pretty  accurate  representation  of 
a  Z ;  in  a  word,  I  am  an  abridgj^mentof  human  miseries: 
This  I  have  thought  pr<^er  to  tell  those  who  hafve  never 
aeen  me,  because  there  are  some  fiicetious  persons  who 
amuse  themselves  at  my  expence,  and  describe  me  as 
;nade  in  a  different  way  from  what  I  am.  Some  say  I  am 
a  Cul  de  Jatte ;  others  that  I  have  no  thighs^  and  am  set 
on  a  table  in  a  case ;  others,  that  my  hat  is  appended  to 
a  cord^  whichy  by  means  of  a  pulley,  I  raise  and  let  dpwn 
to  salute  those  who  visit  me,  I  hs^ve>  therefore,,  got  aa 
engraving,  in  which  I  am  a^ccurately  represented ;  indeed, 
ampnis  your  wryi^ecked  people,  I  pass  for  900  of  the 
handsopaesu"  .      ' 

With  a  view  of  alleviating  bis  sufieringB,  Scaccoft  vi* 
aited  different  baths;  in  France,,  but;  always  ret|imed  to 
Paris. io  the  same  state  of  distortion  in  which  he  bad 
kft  it  In  addition  to  his  other  cal^ties  he  now  (bund 
Jum«elf'much  embarra^sed  in  his  circumstances.  After  his 
father^e  death  he  and  his  full  listers  became  involved  m 
a  law-suit  with  his  stepmother  and  her  daughters,  which 
be  lost.  The  case,  ot  factum^  which  he  drew  up  for  the 
occasion  j  is  entitled  *'  Petition,  or  whatever  you«  please^ 
for  Paul  Scarron,  Dean  of  Ute  sick  People  of  FraBce, 
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Anne  and  Frances  Scarron,  all  thiee  much  incommoded 
in  their  Persons  and  Circumstances,  Defenders,  against 
tbe  Husband  of  Magdalane  Scarron,  &c.  all  whole  and 
healthy,,  and  making  merry  at  tbe  expence  of  others." 
Tbe  remainder  of  tbe  petition  is  in  a  s^Ie  of  absunli'^ 
ty  cofiesponding  to  its  burlesque  title.  To  add  to  his 
burdens,  his  two  full  sisters  now  consented  to  reside 
with:  bim  at  Paris ;  of  them  he  used  to  say,  *  que  T  une 
atmoit  le  vin,  et  1'  autre  les  hommes.'  At  length  he  was 
considerably  relieved  in  his  circumstances  by  a  pension 
from  Cardinal  Richelieu^  and  another,  from .  Anne  of 
Austria.  In  1646  be  also  obtained  a  living  in  the  diocese 
of  Mans  from  the  bishop,  and,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
he  begaabis  Roman  Comique  on  going  to  take  posses- 
sion of  it. 

Soon  after  liis  return  to  Paris,  he  became  acquainted 
with  Mademoiselle  D'Aubign^,  who  lived  with  her  mo- 
ther in  indigent  circumstances,  in  a  house  opposite  to 
that  in  which  Scarron  resided ;  and  in  two  years  after 
the  first  formation  of  this  aequaintance,  he  was  united  to 
the  young  lady,  who  was  now  sixteen  years  of  age.  By 
this  marriage  Scarron  lost  bis  benefice  at  Mans,  but  still 
derived  from  it  a  considerable  annual  revenue,  as  he  had 
sufficient  interest  to  procure  it  for  the  valet  de  chambre 
of  his  friend  Menage,  who  received  the  clerical  tonsure 
ibr  the  occasion. 

Scarron  had  formed  expectations  of  a  pension  through 
the  interest  of  the  Cardinal  Mazarine,  and  had  dedicated 
to  bim  one  of  his  poems.  la  this  hope  he  was  totally 
disappointed,  and  accordingly  wrote  a  satire,  and  sup- 
pressed an  eulogy,  of  tbe  minister.  His  house  became  a 
frequent  place  of  rendezvous  for  those  who  were  discon- 
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tented  with  Mamae*  And  who^  ooBectivcljr»  have  boed 
8o  well  known  under  the  appellation  of  the  Fonie,  Hia 
most  frequent  visitors  were  Menage,  Pellisson^  and  Sar«» 
razin.  In  the  society  which  resorted  to  the  residoice  of 
her  husband,  Had.  de  Scarron  probably  acquired  those 
acconplbhinentfi  of  penon  and  character^  which  laid  tho 
foundation  of  her  future  destiny* 

The  infirmities  of  Scarron  daily  increased ;  but  he  still 
continued  to  occupy  himself  in  writing  Ver$  Burletqueu 
His  pnndpa}  composition  in  this  style  is  the  Vii^gil  Tra* 
vestie»  on  which  his  celebrity^  for  some  time  after  hia 
death,  almost  entirely  rested.  The  chief  pleasure  now 
felt  in  the  perusal  of  these  pioductionsy  arises  from  oiir 
knowledge  of  the  severity  of  the  author's  sufferings  at 
the  time  he  wrote  them,  and  our  admiration  at  his  unaLi 
terable  gaiety  in  the  midst  of  so  many  misfortunes.  But, 
indeed,  in  all  age»-<-]e8  gens  qui  font  le  plus  lirt^  sont 
ceux  qui  rient  le  moins. 

Scarron  was  at  length  finally  released  from  all  his  mi* 
series  in  October,  1660.  Every  one  knows  that  after  hm 
death  his  widow  went  to  reside  as  an  humble  companion 
with  a  lady,  at  whose  house  she  became  acquainted  with 
Mad.  de  Montespan.  She  was  thus  introdaced  to  the 
notice  of  Lewis  XIV.,  with  whom  she  so  long  Jived  ua* 
der  the  name  of  Mad.  de  Maintenon.  Perhaps  llie  ele» 
vation  to  which  Mad.  Scarron  attained,  might  ba  the  rea« 
son  why  none  of  his  numerous  friends  wrote  the  life  of 
her  husband,  nor  collected  the  anecdotes  cunent  oon* 
cerning  him,  as  his  rem^nbrance  was  by  no  means  agree- 
able to  his  widow,  and  till  the  last  moment  her  flattsrera 
abstained  from  ever)'  thing  that  might  tend  to  revive  the 
recollection.  <<  On  a  trop  affect^,"  says  Voltaire,  **  d'  ooIh 
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point  avilissant;  et  1'  omission  ne  sert  qu'  a  fake  pens^ 
j^u'  ii  pent  Tctre.'' 
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ANTOIKE  FURETIEBE, 

author  of  tbe  Roman  Bourgeois*  was  bom  at  Paris,  iq 
1620.  After  he  had  been  received  an  advocate,  and  even 
obt^ned  son^e  law  apt>btjatmetit8»  be  passed  into  orders^ 
and  obtained  the  abbacy  of  Chalivoy.  He  was  admitted 
into  the  French  Academy,  1663,  and  printed  in  1658  an 
allegorical  satire  on  tbe  eloquence  of  the  time.  His 
Dictionnaire  Universel  de  la  langue  Francoise,  which  was 
the  foundation  of  that  known  under  the  name  of  Die* 
tionoatre  de  Trevou^,  was  not  edited  till  after  his  death  2 
for,  having  published  a  preliminary  discourse,  the  farther 
printing  was. interdicted  by  theTrench  Academy,  which 
accused  him  of  having  purloined  the  materials  which  they 
had  amassed  for  a  similar  work.  Much  was  written  on 
both  sides  on  the  subject  of  this  controversy,  and  Fure« 
tiere  spent  the  concluding  years  of  his  life  in  publishing 
libels  against  his  former  associates,'  which,  according  to 
the  expression  of  one  of  the  historians  of  the  academy, 
<*  ne  donnent  pas  une  trop  bonne  idee  de  son  esprit,  et 
qui  en  donnent  une  bien  plus  mauvaise  de  son  coeur.'' 
Furetiere  was  finally  convicted  by  the  enemies  he  had 
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thus  exasperated,  and  expelled  the  academy*  His  place 
was  not  supplied  during  bis  life,  but  on  his  death  the 
aeademy  manifested  its  surviving  resentment,  by  forbid- 
ding Mr  Bayle,  his  successor,  to  pronounce  his  eulogium. 


Note  IV.—p.  1«4. 

GEORGE  OF  MONT£ftfAYOR 

was  bom  in  Portugal)  in  the  ne^bcHirhood  of  Coanbra* 
When  very  young  he  went  into  Spain,  and^  in  the  qua- 
lity of  musician,  attended  the  infimt  Don  Philip,  son  4)f 
Charles  the  Fifth  t  wbeo  this  prmce  ascended  the  throne 
under  the  name  of  FhiUp  D.,  Montemayor  remained  in 
his  service  in  the  capacity  of  a  poet  and  wit.  In  llnsem* 
ployment  he  continued  till  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1562,  two  years  after  the  pubfication  of  the  Diana,  which 
was  printed  in  seven  books  in  1560.  The  conttnuatioo 
in  eight  books,  by  die  physician  Alonzo  Perez  of  Sala* 
manca,  appeared  in  1564,  ami  that  of  Gaspard  Gil  Polo 
hi  1574. 
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No.  V»— p.  186; 

LOUIS  LE  ROY  DE  GOMBERVILLE 

was  boiii  in  the  begtODlag  of  the  17th  century ;  he  be* 
catne  an  author  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  as  he  published  a 
volume  of  poetry  in  1624,  consisting  of  quatrains,  in  bo». 
Dourof  old  age.  He  gave  over  writing  roniances  about 
the  age  of  forty>five,  and  in  his  frequent  joumies  to  hia 
territory  of  Gomberville^  having  formed  a  particular  eon* 
neCtion  with  the  Solitaries  of  Port- Royal j  he  became 
occapied  witfa  more  serious  concerns,  entered  on  a  pe- 
nitentiary Kfe,  and  wrote,  it  is  said,  a  sonnet  on  the  Sa* 
crament  •;  he  relaxed,  however,  we  are  told^  towards  the 
end  of  bis  days. 
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No.  VI.— p.  194. 

GAUTIER  DE  COSTES  SErONEUR  DE  LA 
CALPRENEDE 

was  by  birth  a  Gascon,  and  was  educated  at  Thoulouse* 
Hd  came  first  to  Paris  in  tGSQ,  and' entered  into  tbe 
guards.  In  the  year  1648,  he  marri^  a  woman,  who^ 
acoovding  to  somd  writers,  bad  five  husbands ;  and  it  has 
been  said  that  Catprenede  was  poisoned  by  her;  this 
story,  however,  is  not  believed,  as  it  has  been  pretty  well 
aseertatned  that  he  died  in  1663,  in  consequence  of  an 
accident  he  met  with  from  horseback. 

Besides  his  romances,  Catprenede  has.  written  a  great 
number  of  tragedies,  as  La  Mort  de  Mitbridate,  Le 
Comte  d'  Essex,  Bradanumte^  Ac  Sec  In  his  prefaces 
to  these  tragedies,  and  in  his  conversation,  he  showed  a 
good  deal  of  that  disposition  for  which  tbe  Gascons  are 
proverbial.  Boileau  discovered  this  even  in  the  heroes 
of  his  dramas: — 

"  Tout  a  r  humeur  Gascoone  en  nn  aotear  Gascon, 
Calprenede  et  Jaba  parlent  da  in0ine  ton.** 

Cardinal  Richelieu  having  read  one  of  his  tragedies, 
found  the  plot  was  tolerable,  but  declared  the  verses 
were  Idches ;  this  being  reported  to  the  author,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Comment !  £arAf>-*Cadcdis  il  n'  y  a  rien  do 
lache  dans  la  maison  de  la  Calprenede." 
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N0.VII.— p.  215. 
MADAME  SCUDERI 


.was  born  at  Havre,  b|it  came  at  an  early  period  of  her 
life  to  Paris,  where  she  (chiefly  resided  till  her  deathi 
.which  tiappeqed  in  170  ]» when  «be  was  in  the  94th  year 
i>fherage. 

The  Hotel  de  RambouUlet  deems  to  have  been  the 
.nursery  in  which  the  first  blossonas  of  her  genius  were 
fosteced ;  and  it  must  be.  acknowledged,  that  if  the  sue* 
ceeding  fruits  were  not  of  the  finest  flavour,  their  bulk 
was  such  as  almost  to  render  competition  hopeless.  They 
at  least  procured  her  admission  into  all  the  academies 
where  women  could  be  received.  She  corresponded  with 
Queen  Christina,  from  whom  she  received  a  pension 
with  marks  of  particular  favour,  and  during  several  years 
her  house  was  attended  by  a  sort  of  literary  club,  which 
at  that  time  secms  to  have  been  the  highest  ambition  of 
the  women  of  letters  at  Paris. 

These  honours  did  not  preserve  h6f,  more  than  her 
lirotber,  from  the  satire  of  Boileau.  The  pomp  and  self* 
conceit  of  the  brother,  and  the  extreme  ugliness  of  the 
sister^  furnished  the  poet  with  abundant  topics  of  ridL* 
cule.  The  earliest  romances  of  Mad.  Scuderl  were  pub» 
liahed  under  the  name  of  her  brother,  and^  in  fact,  be 
MOtributed  his  aaai^^ance  to  thaae  compositions. 
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It  is  said,  that  M.  and  Mad.  Scuderi,  travelliDg  togev 
ther  at  a  time  when  they  were  engaged  in  the  composi- 
tion of  Artamenes,  arrived  at  a  small  inn,  where  they 
entered  into  a  discussion,  whether  they  should  kill  the 
prince  Mazares,  one  of  the  characters  in  that  romance, 
by  poison  or  a  dagger ;  two  merchants  who  overheard 
them,  procured  their  arrest,  and  thev  were  in  conse^ 
quence  conducted  to  the  Conciergerie,  but  dismissed  af- 
ter an  explanation.  A  similar  story  has  been  somewhere 
related  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  While  these  drama- 
tists were  planning  the  plot  of  one  of  their  tragedies  at 
a  tavern,  the  former  was  overheard  to  say,  **  I'll  under- 
take to  kill  the  king."  Information  being  given  of  this 
apparently  treasonable  design,  they  were  instantly  appre- 
hended, but  were  dismissed  on  explaining  that  they  bad 
merely  imagined  the  death  of  a  theatrical  monarch. 


No.  VIII.-^.  941. 

MADAME  LA  FAYETTE 

was  daughter  of  Aymar  de  la  Vergne,  governor  of  Havre 
de  Grace.  In  1655  she  married  Francis,  Count  de  la 
Fayette.  She  was  held  in  high  esteem  in  the  reign  of 
Z^wis  XrV.,  and  was  much  admired  by  all  the  wits  of 
the  period,  who  frequently  assembled  at  her  housei  and 
to  many  of  whom  she  was  a  liberal  benefactress.  Se- 
grais,  after  being  obliged  to  quit  his  residence  with  Ma- 
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demoiBelle  Montpemier,  became  domesticated  with  Mad.' 
La  Fayette,  and  was  the  chief  director  of  her  literary 
pursuits.  In  his  name  her  two  celebrated  romances  wet e 
first  given  to  the  public,  and  it  was  on  the  appearance  of 
Zayde,  that  Huet  h^d  the  complaisance  to  write  his  ex- 
cellent essay  on  the  origin  of  romance.  Besides  her  no- 
vels. Mad.  La  Fayette  is  author  of  Memoirs  of  the  Court 
of  France,  in  1688,  &c.,  History  of  Henrietta  of  £ngland, 
and  Portraits  of  Persons  about  Court ;  works  admired 
for  the  same  graces  of  style,  and  delicacy  of  sentiment, 
which  characterize  her  Zayde  and  Princejss  of  Cleves. 


No.  K.— p.  255* 
MARIVAUX 


was  bom  in  1688,  and  died  in  1763 ;  his  life  is  not  com-  • 
pQsed  of  many  incidents ;  he  was  twice  married,  was  very 
poor  and  veiy  charitable,  and  very  easily  offended,  parti* 
cuhu'ly  in  any  thing  relating  to  his  onfn  works.  His  con- 
venation,  we  are  told,  was  singular,  and  for  some  time 
amusing,  but  at  length  became  fatiguing  from  its  meta^ 
physical  monqtony ;  he  was  a  man  of  no  learning,  and 
bad  a  special  contempt  for  the  poetry  of  Homer,  on 
whom  he  wrote  a  parody ;  he  also  travestied  the  Tele- 
maque  of  Fenebn.  Besides  these  works,  and  his  no* 
vels,  he  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  dramatic  pieces. 


^1^  At^£JBll]Mk.>-**Ma.  IQ* 

\A»ob  irfere  ¥^  Buooessfal  <mi  the  Tbeatreiltalien,  but 
liave  oojatributed. little  to  the  posthumous  fame  of  their 
author* 


No*  X.— ^p.  fi$2u 

♦ 

ANTOINE  PREVOT 


inras  bom  at  Hesdin,  in  Artois^  in  1697*  In  his  youth  he 
twice  entered  into  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  which  he 
twice  quitted  for  a  military  lifia.  Tired  with  dissipation, 
be  became,  after  the  accustomed  noviciate^  one  of  the 
Benedictines  of  St  Maur.  But  scarody  had  he  taken  the 
triple  and  irrevocable  vaw  of  chastity,  obedi^ce,  and 
poverty,  than  he  repented  of  his  choice,  and,  disgusted 
with  the  restraint  of  the. monastic. profession,  escaped 
into  England,  where  he  wrote  some  of  bis  earliest  works* 
and  fonned'a  tender  connecticHiy  which  i«moved  bun  still 
farther  f#om  the  bosom  of  the  church.  By  the  media* 
tion,  however,  of  the  prince  of  Conti,  he  was  permitted 
to  return'  to.Francei  and  sooa  after  became  ^e  aecretary 
and  grand  aimoner  of  his  patron.  In  this  situation  he 
contijMied  busily  employed  in  the  composition  of  imme* 
rous  writings  of  all  descriptions,  till,  having  imprudently 
contributed  to  the  periodical  productbns  of  a  journalist, 
who  indulged  in  rather  free  remarks  on  the  government 
and  religion  of  his  country,  he  was  banished  to  Brussels* 
l{e  was  soon,  boweveri  recalled  to  France^  and  entered 
1 
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anew  oa  those  immenae  literary  pursuitSy  of  which  the 
fruits  were  the  Histoire  General  de  Voyagesy  the  trans- 
lations of  Richardson's  novels,  &&-  The  year  preceding 
his  decease,  he  retired  from  Paris  to  a  small  house  at  St 
Firmin,  near  Chantilly.  His  death  happened  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  retreat,  in  the  shocking  and  unheard-of 
manner  thus  related  by  his  biographer :  *'  Comme  il  b' 
en'retoumoit  seal  a  Seint-Firmin,  le  iS,  Novembre  176S» 
par  la  for^t  de  Chantilly,  il  fut  frapp^  d'  une  apoplexie 
-nibite,  at  demeura  sur  hi  place.  Des  paysans  qni  surviii- 
rent  par  hazard^  ayant  apperpn  son  corps  6tendu  au  pied 
d'  un  arbrcy  le  portdrent  an  cur6  du  village  le  plus  pro- 
chain.    Le  Cure  le  fit  deposer  dans  song  ^giise,  en  at- 
tendant la  justice,  qui  fut  appell^,  comme  c'est  1'  usage 
lorsqu'  un  cadavre  a  etk  trouv^.    Elle  se  rassembla  avec 
precipitation,  et  fit  prbceder  sur  le  champ  par  le  Chirur^ 
gien,  a  1'  ouverture    Un  cri  du  Malfaeureux,  qui  n'  etoit 
pas  mort,  fit  ju^rer  la  verity  a  celui  qui  dirigeoit  V  instm- 
ment,  et  gla^a  d'  effroi  les  assistans.    Le  chtrurgeon  s* 
arreta ;  il  etoit  trop  tard,  le  coup  port^  etoit  mortel.   L'  - 
Abb6  Prevot  ne  r*  ouvrit  les  yeux  que  pbur  voir  V  appa- 
feil  cruel  qui  1'  environnoit,  et  de  quelle  maniere  horrible 
an  kd  arrachoit  la  vie.'' 
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No.  XI.— p.  SOI. 
MAD.  lyAULNOY,  MURAT,  AND  LA  FORCE* 

w«re  the  three  principid  writers  of  fairy  tales  in  France. 
The  first  of  these  ladies  was  the  daughter  of  M.  Le  Ju- 
mel  de  Bamevllle^  a  gentleman  of  one  of  the  first  farai- 
iies  of  Normandy,  and  was  married  to  Francis*  Count 
D'Aulnoy.  To  the  advantages  of  noble  birth  and  alii- 
anoe,  she  united  those  of  beauty  and  wit — she  was  distin- 
guished for  the  el^ance  of  her  manners,  and  talents  for 
conversation.  Besides  her  celebrity  as  the  author  of  faiiy 
tales^  she  is  also  well  known  by  her  Travels  in  Spain. 

Mad.  Munt»  daughter  of  the  Marquis  de  Castdnan, 
and  wife  of  the  Count  de  Murat»  was  bom  in  1670.  She 
is  said  to  have  been  of  a  very  lively  and  ardent  disposi- 
tion, and  devoted  to  pleasure,  whidi  is  indeed  acknow- 
ledged in  the  species  of  confession  which  she  has  made 
in  the  Memoires  de  sa  Vie»  a  work  which  is  believed  to 
have  been  written  by  herself.  She  had  the  misfortune 
to  displease  Mad.  de  Maintenon,  who  suspected  her  of 
having  written  a  libel,  in  which  the  private  court  of 
Lewis  XIV.,  towards  the  dose  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, was  grossly  insulted,  and  she  was  in  consequence 
banished  to  a  distance  from  the  capital.  She  was  readi- 
ed, however,  in  1715,  by  the  regent,  duke  of  Orleans,  at 
the  intercession  of  Mad.  de  Parabere,  her  ultimate  friend. 
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She  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  again 
partaking  in  the  amusements  of  the  capital,  as  she  died 
at  Paris  the  year  after  her  recall* 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Force  was  grand>daughter  of  Ja- 
ques  de  Caumont,  subsequently  Due  de  la  Force,  whose 
escape  from  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  has  been 
celebrated  in  the  Henriade,  and  who  afterwards  greatly 
signalized  himself  by  his  exploits,  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  IV.  and  Lewis  XIH*  His  grand-daughter  waa 
united,  in  1687,  to  Charles  de  Brion,  but  the  marriage 
was  declared  null  ten  days  after  its  cddlnation.  She 
survived  this  short  union  nearly  forty  years,  during  which 
she  distinguished  herself  by  various*  compositions,  besides 
her  Contes  de  Ffees.  Of  these  productions,  her  poetical 
epistle  to  Mad«  de  Maintenon,  and  her  Chateau  en  Es- 
pagne,  have  been  chiefly  celebrated. 
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Lobeira  Vasco,  y.  Amadis  de  Gaid. 

Lon^s,  y.  Daphnis  and  Cbloe. 

Lucian,  his  true  history,  iii,  883. 

Lucius  Patrensis,  i,  13. 

Lycidas  et  Cleoritbe,  romance  of,  iii,  51. 


M. 

Malespini,  tales  of,  ii,  471. 

Marivaux,  his  novels,  iii,  308. 

Marcos  Obregon,  romance  of^  origin  of  Gil  Bla8»  iii,  119, 

Martorell,  v.  Tirante. 

Massuocio  di  Salerno,  tales  ofj  ii,  389. 

Maugis,  romance  of,  i,  46 1. 

Meliadus,  romance  of,  i,  S47« 

Melusina,  story  of,  iii,  348. 

Merlin,  romance  of,  i,  203. 

Milles  and  Amys,  romance  of,  i*  480. 

Milesian  Tales,  i,  5, 132.     •*■ 

Moraes  Francesco,  v.  Pdmerin  of  England* 

Miuaty  Mad.  her  &iry  tales,  iii|  355. 
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N. 

Navarre,  queen  of,  her  tales,  ii,  488. 

NicenuB  rartbenius,  i,  6. 

Novels^  French,  iii,  S8a-49K    English,  iii,  432—494. 


O. 


Ogier  le  Daa<Hs,  romance  of,  f,  449* 
OM  English  Baron,  iii,  4T3. 


Palmerin  d'Olive,  romance  of,  ii,  49* 

Palmerin  of  England,  romance  of,  ii,  62. 

Parabosco,  tales  of,  ii,  415.^ 

Parnell,  origin  of  his  Hermit,  iii,  S3. 

Parthenissa,  romance  of,  iii,  448. 

Partenopex  de  Blois,  romance  of,  ii,  95. 

Pentamerone  of  Sig.  Basile,  iii,  345.    . 

Perceforest,  romance  of,  i,  816. 

Perceyal,  romance  of,  i,  223. 

Perrault,  his  fairy  tales,  iii,  349. 

Persian  Letters,  iii,  332. 

Persian  Tales,  iii,  366. 

Petronius  Arbiter,  i,  124. 

Petrus  Alphonsus,  tales  of,  ii,  167< 

Pharamond,  romance  o^  iii,-  S58. 

Pilgrim's  Progress,  iii,  64.  ♦ 

Platir,  romance  of,  ii,  61. 

Polexandre,  romance  of,  iii,  2Sa. 

Polifilo,  romance  of,  iii,  413. 

Prevot,  novels  of,  iii,  310. 

Primaleon,  romance  of,  ii,  59* 

Princesse  de  Cleves,  novel  of  the,  iii,  986. 


INOBX.  SS3 


Rabelais,  explanations  of  his  romance,  iii,  74. 

Radcliffe,  Mrs,  her  romances,  iii,  473. 

Raoul  le  Febre,  v.  Jason  et  Med^e. 

Riccoboni,  Mad,  novels  of,  iii,  S16. 

Richardson,  novels  of,  iii,  457. 

Robinson  Crusoe,  iii,  488. 

Romances,  Greek,  i,  8—121.    Latin,  i,  13fi-<«153*    Of 

Chivalry,  i,  203, — ii,  148.    Spiritual,  iii,  1 — 72.    Co* 

mic,  iii,  73—131.    Political,  iii,  132—166,    Pastoral, 

iii,  157—220.    Heroic,  221—279. 
Romantic  Fiction,  theories  relating  to  the  origin  of,  i^ 

157,  et  teq. 
Rosalynd,  Lodge's  romance  of,  iii,  433. 
Rousseau,  his  Heloise,  iii,  S17« 


S. 

SabadinOy  tales  of,  ii,  403. 

Sacchetti  Franco,  tales  of,  ii,  354. 

Le  Sage,  his  novels,  iii,  319. 

Sangr&d,  romance,  f,  218. 

Scarron,  his  Roman  Comique,  iii^  1.24. 

Ser  Giovanni,  his  tales,  ii,  365. 

Sethos,  romance  o£,  iii,  141. 

Seven  Wise  Masters^  various  forms  in  which  it  has  ap- 
peared, ii,  161. 

Shakspeare,  plots  of  his  dramas  taken  from  Perceforest, 
i,  318.  From  Boccaccio,  ii,  255,  270, 341.  From  Sei: 
Giovanni,  ii,  37^.  ftfeissuooio,  ii,  393,  396.  From 
Cinthio,  ii,  424,  428.  Bandcllo,  456,  464.  From  the 
Diana,  iii,  171.  From  Arcadia,  iii,  219.  From  Lodge's 
Rosalynd,  iii,  434.  From  Greene's  Dorastus  and 
Faunia,  436. 

Silvio  de  la  Selva,  romance  of,  ii,  45. 
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Smollett,  hie  novels,  iii,  467. 

St  John  of  Damascus,  see  Josaphat  and  Barlaam. 

Sylvio  de  Rosalva,  iti,  107. 

Syntipasy  see  Seven  Wise  BAasten. 


T. 


Tatius  Achilles,  v.  Clitophon  and  Leuclppe. 
Theagenes  and  Chariclea,  romance  of,  i,  21. 
Tirante,  roniance  of,  ii,  80. 
Tristan,  romance  of,  i,  855. 
Trouveurs,  v.  Fabliaux. 
Turkish  Spy,  iii,  830. 
Turkish  Tales,  iii,  868. 
Tuipin,  chronicle  of,  i,  368. 


V. 

VergiliuB,  Lyfe  ofy  ii,  185. 
Voltaire,  novels  of,  iii,  326. 
Utopia,  romance  of,  iii,  132. 

Z. 

2^yde,  novel  of,  iii,  300. 

Zegris  and  Abencerrages,  history  of  the  dissensions  of 
Vie,  iii,  224. 
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